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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction: Sudan's 
Durable Disorder 

Gunnar M. S0rb0 and 
Abdel Ghajfar M. Ahmed 


F or those favoring southern independence, the secession of South 
Sudan in July 2011 initially looked like the successful culmination of 
the Comprehensive Peace Agreement signed between the Sudan gov¬ 
ernment and the Sudan People’s Liberation Movement (SPLM) in January 
2005. Despite the pain it caused, the division of the country also gave rise 
to expectations in the north—encouraged as well by the Arab Spring—of 
a new beginning that might lead to a more just, peaceful, and democratic 
Sudan. 

The reality soon came to look quite different. South Sudan celebrated its 
independence before the terms of divorce had been agreed upon. A num¬ 
ber of issues remained unresolved, including disputed borders, citizenship 
issues, fees for shipping southern oil through northern pipelines, and the 
future status of the Abyei area on the border. There was also the problem of 
the aborted popular consultations in South Kordofan and Blue Nile States. 
In June 2011, a new war started in the Nuba Mountains in South Kordofan. 
Three months later, war also broke out in southern Blue Nile following 
President Omer al-Bashir’s refusal to accept the SPLM’s northern branch 
(SPLM-North) as a political party in Sudan. Inspired by the Arab Spring 
and fearful of a looming economic crisis, people in the cities, particularly 
Khartoum, took to the streets, where they met with a harsh response by the 
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police and security forces. In Darfur, violent conflicts continued despite a 
2011 peace deal signed in Doha, Qatar, between the government and one 
of the rebel movements. The divisions within the Islamist camp between 
reformists and traditionalists also came increasingly to the fore. The loss of 
oil revenue from the south hurt the Sudanese economy badly, especially after 
South Sudan’s closure of its oil fields in June 2012. 

In South Sudan, the economic situation also became increasingly pre¬ 
carious, and the country continued to suffer from internal strife and weak 
governance. A cooperation agreement was signed between Sudan and South 
Sudan on September 27, 2012, but there were serious problems of imple¬ 
mentation due to the new wars and continued mutual mistrust. Both parties 
saw the resolution of security arrangements in the border areas as the neces¬ 
sary prerequisite for reaching agreements on all other outstanding issues. 

While being accused by the opposition of losing almost a third of Sudan’s 
territory, including its most fertile and productive lands, the ruling National 
Congress Party (NCP) saw the separation as an opportunity to strengthen 
its grip on power and further its Islamist agenda. President Bashir’s public 
speech in Gedaref on December 19,2010, widely quoted in the Western press, 
was seen by many as a landmark signaling that approach. He declared. 

If South Sudan secedes, we will change the constitution and at that time 
there will be no time to speak of diversity of culture and ethnicity. Sharia 
and Islam will be the main source for the constitution, Islam the official 
religion and Arabic the official language. 

The presidential statement conveyed the message to non-Arab and non- 
Muslim communities in different parts of northern Sudan that they should 
either submit to an inevitable cultural assimilation, that is, abandon their 
non-Arab and non-Muslim identities, or face continued marginalization and 
even exclusion. For many of those fighting the Sudanese army in Darfur, 
the Nuba Mountains, and southern Blue Nile—most of them now allied in 
the Sudan Revolutionary Front—the wars are a direct result of Khartoum’s 
declared policy. In brief, the political dynamics since South Sudan’s seces¬ 
sion have exacerbated rather than tempered conflicts in the country. 

Some critics have claimed that the current problems in Sudan are due 
in large part to a flawed approach to peacemaking. They argue that the 
top-down, foreign-directed approach disregarded the interests of the 
non-gun-carrying majorities in the north and south, ignored the link 
between sustainable peace and democratic transformation, and overlooked 
the need for structural change in both Sudan and South Sudan (J. Young 
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2012, 363). Also, by dealing with one conflict at a time, the international 
community ignored, and continues to ignore, the multiple issues that have 
fueled Sudan’s interlocking wars (D. Johnson 2011). 

There is clearly a need for an approach to peacemaking in Sudan that can 
address multiple arenas and sources of conflict in a much more integrated 
way than has been done so far, and several chapters in this book deal with 
the role of international actors. However, the principal focus of the book is 
on internal factors, that is, on how the current regime and its Islamist project 
have shaped developments in Sudan. Divisive policies at the national level, 
as well as locally and regionally, have created a confrontational and polar¬ 
ized political environment characterized by intercommunal violence and 
renewed struggles against continued marginalization. Agreements that are 
made, often with external input, continue to be dishonored, and the contra¬ 
dictions between (and within) the center and its peripheries have intensified. 
This casts doubt on the attainability of peace as well as on the sustainability 
of the NCP-dominated government and even the continued unity of the 
country. 


Development and Conflict: State Building in Sudan 

Two related themes have been salient in Sudan’s postcolonial develop¬ 
ment. The first is the persistent attempts to unite the disparate peoples and 
regions of Sudan around Islam and Arabism as ideological identifiers under 
the domination of a northern elite narrowly based in the riverine region 
around Khartoum. All national governments since independence have pur¬ 
sued policies with this aim, accompanied by centralization of power, the 
use of the state as a vehicle by special interest groups, militarization, and 
authoritarianism. 

The second theme is the resistance of Sudan’s peripheries to these 
made-in-Khartoum policies. For a long time, the most common strategy 
of peripheral elites was to attach themselves to elements of the central elite, 
providing votes or militias in return for positions or commercial opportu¬ 
nities. However, in the case of southern Sudan, they launched their own 
state-building project in opposition to Khartoum; Sudan was plunged into 
prolonged violent conflict that extended to other regions and is still raging. 
The result so far is the independence of South Sudan. Whether the process 
of fragmentation stops here is an open question. 

While the Islamist regime that has ruled Sudan since 1989 must take 
major responsibility for an increasingly polarized and violent political envi¬ 
ronment, the combination of instability at the center and center-periphery 
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inequity has been present since Sudan achieved independence in 1956. The 
result has been what Alex de Waal (2007a, 19) calls “perpetual turbulence.” 

Uneven development among regions and groups is a basic ingredient of 
Sudanese conflicts. It was a major feature of the colonial economy, when the 
British set up the world’s largest irrigated scheme under one management 
in the Gezira area, south of Khartoum, for the cultivation of export crops, 
mainly cotton. The growth of an urban sector was promoted simultaneously 
in Khartoum and its environs to provide the required services and adminis¬ 
tration. Little was done elsewhere, and the resulting unevenness translated 
into gross disparities in the development of productive forces in different 
regions and in the standard of living of their inhabitants. Not much changed 
in this regard during the postcolonial period: Economic policy followed 
the colonial blueprint, and inequality was in many cases exacerbated. The 
resulting tension was a catalytic element in the political conflicts that fol¬ 
lowed. It is not surprising that the areas and groups most disadvantaged in 
development were also the ones that had the least access to the state, and the 
ones where dissidence and rebellion have flourished. 

The process of uneven development and economic dislocation gained 
momentum in the 1970s. The shift from subsistence agriculture to export- 
oriented, mechanized agricultural schemes had its greatest impact in the 
expansive, fertile lands between north and south—in southern Kordofan, 
southern Darfur, Blue Nile, and along the Sudan-Ethiopia border (D. 
Johnson 2011). These areas are currently on the border with South Sudan 
and are where new wars have started. An important factor in increasing inse¬ 
curity was the passage of laws undermining the control that local authorities 
and local people were able to exert over land. The 1970 Unregistered Land 
Act abolished customary rights of land use and the authority vested in the 
“native administration” with respect to land allocation, thereby allowing 
the state to lease large tracts of lands to private interests. Successive govern¬ 
ments used this practice in their drive to modernize agriculture (through 
mechanized rainfed and irrigated schemes), mostly to their own and to their 
followers’ advantage. Land dispossession led to impoverishment and dis¬ 
placement of large populations and to political mobilization and conflict in 
several parts of the country. 

The traditional political parties in Sudan have their roots in the colonial 
state, which chose collaborators from various elements of society, primarily 
the principal religious movements (Woodward 1990, 235). After indepen¬ 
dence, the Umma Party and the Democratic Unionist Party (DUP), linked 
to Mahdism and the Khatmiyya Sufi order respectively, came to dominate 
the political scene. They eventually were challenged by the Gaafar Nimeiri 
regime, which came to power in a military coup in 1969, and later by the 
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ascendancy of the National Islamic Front, which assumed power in another 
military coup in 1989. As the state was the gatekeeper for much of the econ¬ 
omy, different political forces competed for wealth within the framework of 
the inherited neocolonial economy (234). 

As Peter Woodward argues (1990, 236), the central state s limited capac¬ 
ity to dominate its territory forced a reliance on patron-client relationships 
as a means of state building from the outset of British rule (1898-1956). 
This encouraged intense competition between rival movements in Sudan, 
accentuating the heterogeneity of Sudanese society. Along with the devel¬ 
oping inequities, the failure of any one of the several contending elites to 
take effective control of the state rendered Sudan chronically unstable and 
prone to intractable conflict (de Waal 2007a, 9). The country experienced 
three short parliamentary periods, 1954-1958, 1964-1969, and 1985-1989, 
and a longer stretch of three military regimes: 1958-1964, 1969-1985, and 
1989-2011. The last includes the interim period for implementation of the 
Comprehensive Peace Agreement (CPA), from 2005 to 2011. 

Other main features of Sudanese politics have been the powerful influ¬ 
ence of religion and the narrow ethnic base of the Khartoum elite. Islam has 
been the principal base not only of legitimacy for the major political parties, 
their principal instrument of domination, but also of rivalry. Politics has 
been dominated by factionalism, not just between partisans of an Islamic 
order and a secularist order, but also between the main politico-religious 
parties (E. Ahmed 2007, 190). The Islamist elite that now rules Sudan is 
part of an “ethnocracy” (Mazrui 1975) that has dominated the country 
socially, politically, and economically since independence. Members of this 
elite largely belong to three riverine groups: the Ja’aliyyin, Shaygiyya, and 
Danagla. 


The Islamist Ascendancy 

As Atta El-Battahani explains in chapter 2, a realignment of forces within 
the northern ruling elite led in the late 1970s and early 1980s to a slow yet 
steady ascendancy of Islamists in the north. 

In 1969, President Nimeiri came to power through a military coup. 
Without much preparation, he embarked on a state-led transformation of 
the economy, including a program of nationalization. After an aborted coup 
in 1971, he broke with the communists who had joined his government 
and executed their leaders. Seeking a new direction for the country’s econ¬ 
omy, Nimeiri promoted Sudan as the “breadbasket” of the Arab world, and 
Arab investment backed by Western technology flowed into the country. 
However, as a result of poor planning, inefficiency, and corruption, these 
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projects yielded little more than large debts from which the country still 
suffers (El-Battahani and Woodward 2012, 280). 

Nimeiri made peace with the southern rebels in 1972, but the political 
capital he achieved by signing a peace agreement was not sufficient to build 
a viable power base for the regime. Beleaguered by growing economic prob¬ 
lems, he found his influence diminishing and chose to reconcile with his 
former enemies, including the Umma Party led by Sadig El Mahdi and the 
Muslim Brotherhood led by Hassan al-Turabi. The “national reconciliation” 
in 1977 represented a political breakthrough for the Islamists. To build an 
effective political machine for long-term objectives, they adopted a strategy 
of trading principles for pragmatism, and Turabi joined the government as 
attorney general. 

In September 1983, Nimeiri introduced sharia laws. At the same time, 
he was working to undermine the south’s elected regional government to 
ensure the national state’s control over the newly discovered oil fields in 
that region. The combination of national debt and other economic prob¬ 
lems, Islamization, and interference in the south all contributed to renewed 
civil war in 1983 (El-Battahani and Woodward 2012, 280). As Abdelwahab 
El-Affendi argues in chapter 3, the Islamists moved from the margin to the 
center of Sudanese politics as a consequence of these developments. 

When Nimeiri was toppled in 1985, the SPLM and its armed wing, the 
Sudan People’s Liberation Army (SPLA), led by John Garang, refused to join 
the political process. As El-Affendi describes, the Islamists tried to exploit 
the schism between the SPLA and liberal forces in the north, portraying the 
SPLA’s intransigence as an attempt to blackmail the “Sudanese people” and 
accusing northern parties seeking to engage with the SPLA of treasonous 
association with the enemy. The ruling Transitional Military Council sided 
with the Islamists, laying the basis for the future alliance between Islamists 
and sections of the military. It also transformed the conflict in the south 
into a focal point of political contestation and popular mobilization. In the 
process, the National Islamic Front (NIF), as it was then called, moved away 
from advocating Islamization in the narrow sense to champion presumed 
“Arab” interests in opposition to the “African” viewpoint championed by 
the SPLA. As El-Affendi explains, a narrative of threat to Sudan’s “Arab- 
Islamic identity” was developed in opposition to the SPLA’s narrative, which 
emphasized the marginalization of non-Arab Sudanese.^ 

The SPLA scored a string of military victories in 1988, heightening the 
general sense of insecurity faced by northerners. To complicate things fur¬ 
ther, the government of Sadig El Mahdi, which came to power through 
elections in 1986, began to arm “Arab” tribes in the border regions for “self- 
defense” against the SPLA. This revived old ethnic rivalries and enmities. 
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giving new meaning to the “Arab against Black” conflict. The army began 
at the same time to support southern tribal militias opposed to the SPLA, 
thus adding to fragmentation and disorder (Mohamed Salih and Harir 
1994, 186-283). 

The development of the Islamist movement was facilitated by the avail¬ 
ability of new sources of finance. Particularly important was the Islamic 
banking movement, established during the 1970s and enriched by the oil 
price rises of that decade. These banks encouraged the growth of an Islamist 
small business sector, which undercut the commercial and financial base of 
the sectarian parties. In addition, many educated Sudanese who had emi¬ 
grated to Saudi Arabia and the Gulf states sent contributions to bolster the 
movement back home. 

Funds from the Islamic banks gave the Islamists the financial means to 
attract support and buy influence, as well as to build a very effective media 
platform. The NIF used the media to disseminate information, attract new 
recruits, and discredit its opponents. By 1989, the NIF s economic strength 
and its control over the media enabled it to dominate the political scene 
(Warburg 2003, 212). The Islamists also built a support base in the armed 
forces and security forces, assigning young, educated cadres to these sensitive 
posts. The security forces, a major pillar of the regime, prided themselves on 
owning some of the most profitable companies in the country. 

The Islamists proved to be masters of deception in their dealings with 
other political parties. Thus, after spending eight years opposing Nimeiri’s 
regime, they ended up being the only supporters of that regime during its last 
years, using the argument that Nimeiri was implementing the sharia laws— 
which, not coincidentally, could be used for building the Islamists’ own 
power base.^ Nevertheless, when Nimeiri’s regime collapsed, the Islamist 
movement managed to maneuver itself back into the power game by striking 
an alliance with the traditional parties before engineering the coup d’etat 
that elevated it to the position of a sole power holder. 

It was also able to deceive other parties by publicly advocating one line of 
action while discreetly carrying out another. Other parties might have done 
the same at other points in time, but the NIF turned out to excel at this 
game. In 1985, it pretended to oppose the policy of reserving constituencies 
in the elections for secondary and university graduates, who were dispro¬ 
portionately represented in the diaspora; at the same time, after conducting 
a survey of migrant workers in Arab countries, it asked its members in the 
diaspora to register under the names of different regions and vote accord¬ 
ingly. At the last moment, the NIF reversed itself and agreed to support the 
policy of reserving seats for graduates, but by then it was the only party that 
had laid the groundwork for winning these seats. It was so successful that 
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it became the third-largest party in the national parliament (A. G. Ahmed 
2009, 139-40). 

In 1989, the Islamists overthrew the elected government of Sadig El 
Mahdi with the help of the military. The culmination of its deception was 
the way it managed to disguise its relationship with the army officers who 
led the coup, claiming that it was not involved in the takeover. This denial 
fooled not only the national sectarian and secular parties but also those 
regional political actors who were thought to be closely following the events 
in Sudan.^ 

Once in power, the new rulers made sure that no individual or group 
would interfere with the implementation of their project. This meant sub¬ 
stituting their own cadres for anyone considered potentially untrustworthy 
in the civil service, security forces, armed forces, and other key institu¬ 
tions. Loyalty was emphasized over qualifications in order to strengthen the 
Islamists’ grip on the state apparatus. This policy became known as tamkin 
(see El-Affendi 1995, 44-48, 165). In addition, there was a fusion between 
the interests of army officers, the Islamist businessmen, and the members of 
the ruling party, as Einas Ahmed writes in chapter 4. The Sudan economy 
became their “private property as they became the new ruling elite” (Elnur 
2009, 76). 

Since taking power, the NIL, which was renamed the National Congress 
Party in 1998, has continually been forming and dissolving alliances with 
different political actors. It has sown confusion among its opponents by 
playing them against each other. Teams of negotiators contact different par¬ 
ties or influential individuals within these parties and attempt to recruit 
them to the regime’s side. Thus, the sons of the Umma and DUP party 
leaders both became assistants to the president in 2011. However, the NCP 
routinely breaks the promises made during such negotiations, which works 
to frustrate and weaken the position of those who had signed the agree¬ 
ments. This applies as well to peace agreements such as those for eastern 
Sudan and Darfur, as described by Munzoul Assal in chapter 8 and Jerome 
Tubiana in chapter 9. The ruling party also pays money to individual lead¬ 
ers whose support it wants to attract, using funds generated from oil sales. 
Together these strategies have allowed the regime to effectively divide the 
opposition (Ilaish 2005). 

Por a movement “whose central plank was the need for an ethical trans¬ 
formation of society, the degree of deception employed from the outset 
became a fatal contradiction” (de Waal and Abdelsalam 2004, 85). As 
El-Affendi argues in chapter 3, there were other contradictions as well. The 
Islamists legitimized their state-building project by claiming to defend the 
Arab-Islamic identity of northern Sudan, yet the movement was hostile to 
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most social and political forces in the north. The regime sought to build a 
strong, centralized, modern state, but it was forced to offer concessions to 
tribal warlords and even create new ones. It sought to strengthen the state, 
but at the same time undermined it by transferring authority to a “shadow 
state.” To compensate for the resulting isolation, it needed to mobilize its 
own Islamist constituency. But here again, the regime ended up alienating 
large parts of even this base constituency. 

The Politicization of Ethnicity 

The manner in which the Islamists have tried to manipulate interethnic 
relations is a case in point. Ethnic identity has always been important in 
Sudan. British colonial officials sought to promote it under the policy of 
native administration. While the rise of parties based on Muslim orders in 
principle substituted for the promotion of ethnicity by the state, strategic 
alliances with local ethnic leaders in rural areas bolstered the strength of 
these sectarian parties. Institutions of local conflict settlement and recon¬ 
ciliation have also served to cement tribal identities. Insofar as conflicts are 
resolved through tribally defined institutions, the very process of dispute 
resolution reinforces tribal over other identities (Abdul-Jalil 1984). 

Successive Sudanese governments have sought to reconstruct, or decon¬ 
struct, the state in ways that have promoted parochialism and more localized 
ethnic loyalty and competition (Woodward 1990, 234). Ethnicity in Sudan, 
then, is very much a product of state building. It is a mistake to think of 
national identities as built on unchanging, “traditional” ethnic identities, as 
is often claimed; rather, both colonial and nationalist regimes have actively 
shaped new ethnic identities as a basis for their state-building projects. While 
previous Sudanese governments, both military and civilian, also played the 
ethnic card in order to secure their power, the current regime has outdone 
all its predecessors in intensifying divisions between Sudan’s diverse ethnic 
groups. Several chapters in this book trace such policies in different parts 
of Sudan, in particular eastern Sudan (Assal, chapter 8), Darfur (Tubiana, 
chapter 9, and M. A. Mohamed Salih, chapter 10), South Kordofan (Guma 
Korney, chapter II), and Blue Nile (Elhadi Osman, chapter 12). 

During the NCP’s reign, violence has increasingly become part of a poli¬ 
tics of confrontation and polarization, involving not only government forces 
but also proxies that the regime has sponsored. Increasing militarization, 
particularly the creation of the Popular Defence forces (PDE), recruited on 
a tribal basis, has produced tension and insecurity and implicated the regime 
in atrocities. As Abdel Ghaffar Ahmed argues in chapter 7, people who have 
historically coexisted peacefully and cooperated in sharing natural resources 
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have been pitted against each other, setting up zero-sum conflicts between 
opposed groups defined by ethnic identities (see also, Mohamed Salih 2010, 
289). “Divide and rule” has been a favored strategy, implemented through 
measures such as administrative redivisions and manipulation of ethnic dif¬ 
ferences in places such as Darfur and eastern Sudan. Two new states were 
established in Darfur in 2012. While the government claimed that the pur¬ 
pose was to further decentralize decision making, the redivision is widely 
viewed as part of a strategy to ensure local support by “giving” states to 
particular ethnic groups.^ 

After 24 years of NCP rule, the rural bases of the traditional parties 
have been eroded and their ability to serve their constituencies is much 
diminished. In many ways, both the NCP and the SPLM reshaped the 
existing ethnic constituencies to extend their authority over rural popula¬ 
tions (Thomas 2012, 22-23). However, while the totalitarian nature of such 
policies has stimulated divisions that have reinforced some tribal authori¬ 
ties, it has also promoted fragmentation. As Elhadi Osman shows for the 
southern Blue Nile in chapter 12, the government promoted competition 
between ethnic groups for local political authority that in the end was quite 
destructive, particularly as intercommunal conflicts became increasingly 
linked with the larger conflict between the government and the SPLM. The 
strategy also backfired, as leading members of the Fulbe pastoralists, who 
had been armed by the government to fight against the SPLA, ended up 
joining the SPLM. 

Although Islamism has become hostage to Arab racism and ethnic poli¬ 
tics at the national level, developments in the Blue Nile and in parts of 
Darfur indicate that the NIF’s ethnic politics is more complex than the 
simple identification of Islamism with Arabism. As Osman explains. West 
African, non-Arab groups such as the Fulbe were in many ways favored in 
southern Blue Nile; and in East Darfur, the government has armed non- 
Arab militias to fight the Zaghawa (Gramizzi and Tubiana 2012). In short, 
the regime has used instrumentalization of disorder (Chabal and Daloz 
1999) as a primary instrument to consolidate its power. 

Economy and the State: When Politics Dictates 

When the Islamists came to power, the structural foundation of the large 
traditional sector within agriculture had been eroded and the modern sec¬ 
tors had stagnated or declined. The Islamists’ “civilizing project” advocated 
self-sufficiency in food production and manufacturing, a strategy dictated 
largely by Sudan’s international isolation and a severe deficit in the bal¬ 
ance of payments. However, the agricultural sector continued to decline. 
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and cotton exports never recovered from the shift in emphasis to growing 
wheat for domestic markets. That strategy proved unsuccessful, and Sudan 
became the third-largest importer of wheat in Africa after Egypt and Nigeria 
(McKee 2010, 42). Unsustainable policies within the rainfed farming sec¬ 
tor continued as before, with development funding routed through patron¬ 
age networks and mainly benefiting Islamist clients of the regime. Growing 
competition between different livelihood groups promoted conflict and envi¬ 
ronmental degradation, both made worse by war and displacement (UNEP 
2007). According to the head of the Darfur Regional Authority, Tijani Sisi, 
one-third of all forests in Darfur were cut down during 1973-2006, mil¬ 
lions of acres of once-fertile lands have been laid waste, and 90 percent of 
forested areas around cities and refugee camps have been denuded.^ 

Faced with the deepening of the economic crisis and intensification of 
the civil war, the regime launched sweeping macroeconomic stabilization 
and liberalization policies to their own advantage and to the advantage of 
their followers. Between 1992 and 1998, expenditures as a percentage of 
gross domestic product were cut in half, causing considerable reductions in 
social services and infrastructure development (World Bank 2003, i). 

Once oil exports started in 1999, Sudan became wealthier (see chapter 6 
by Alsir Sidahmed). Patronage networks widened considerably, pulling 
more people, including elements of the opposition, into the Islamist camp. 
However, social services spending remained among the lowest in the world 
on a per capita basis. According to the Sudan Household Health Survey 
(GNU/GoSS 2006) and the World Bank (2007), the outcomes on key mea¬ 
sures of human development in Sudan’s disadvantaged regions (including 
Darfur, southern Sudan, and eastern Sudan) rank among the lowest in the 
world, while Khartoum and some northern states along the Nile show per¬ 
formance well above the sub-Saharan average. 

Within agriculture, the “Green Initiative” (Al-Nafra al-Zira’iya) was 
inaugurated in 2006. While it was presented as a program for agricultural 
revival and self-sufficiency, land grabbing by foreign companies came to be 
an integral part of it. Thus Jordanian, Saudi Arabian, Egyptian, and Ghinese 
consortia have invested in hundreds of thousands of acres of fertile land, 
mainly along the Nile, for irrigated farming. Big dams are an important 
ingredient of this “hydro-agricultural mission,” which is a profitable venture 
for the regime and opens new patronage opportunities that are likely to be 
important for its survival (Verhoeven 2011, 698). 

By 2010, the economy was more than twice the size it had been in 1999, 
but South Sudan’s secession in 2011 removed the southern oil fields from 
the control of the Khartoum government, reducing Sudan’s oil production 
by three-quarters. Revenues more than halved, and the economy entered a 
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recession. The situation was made worse by South Sudan’s dramatic decision 
to shut down its oil fields in January 2012. During the oil boom of 1999- 
2010, Sudan missed a chance to build the foundations of a vibrant non-oil 
economy. It failed to diversify economically, and oil reserves were not con¬ 
verted into robust public investments in education, health, and infrastruc¬ 
ture. In short, the oil boom masked the fact that the economy was geared 
toward consumption and imports rather than production and exports, an 
unsustainable growth path (World Bank 2012). 

In recent years, economic and political insecurity has led to massive emi¬ 
gration of skilled labor, especially to the oil-rich Gulf states. According to 
Karar El-Tuhami, head of the Office for Sudanese Workers Abroad, close 
to 95,000 professionals, skilled workers, and unskilled workers left Sudan 
during 2012, of whom 5,000 were medical practitioners, mostly doctors 
(Sidahmed 2013). The exodus continued in 2013. 

The Center and the Periphery: Revolt of the Margins 

When the Islamists came to power, they diagnosed the crisis of Sudan as 
stemming from a weak state and a fragmented nation in need of a “political 
project” to strengthen the state and discipline a fractious northern elite (see 
chapter 2 by El-Battahani and chapter 3 by El-Affendi). Against the Islamist 
project, John Garang and the SPLM offered a different diagnosis and a dif¬ 
ferent solution to the Sudanese malaise. Thus two diametrically opposed 
forces dominated the period from the mid-1980s until 2011, and the wars 
fueled processes of disintegration rather than accommodation and integra¬ 
tion. In the end, the southerners managed to establish an independent state, 
but the rest of the country remained embroiled in conflicts resembling those 
that had led to the secession of the south. 

El-Battahani argues in chapter 2 that the marginalized peoples of the 
“crescent,” that is, Darfur, the Nuba Mountains, Blue Nile, and eastern 
Sudan, have not so far had an effective leadership on par with the two 
main power blocs. During 2005-2011, people of the crescent were pulled 
in different directions by ethno-regional elites allied with either the SPLM 
or the central government. Local and regional leaders crossed lines and 
joined the Khartoum government or defected from the government and 
joined the opposition or rebel forces. South Sudan’s independence led 
to new war in Blue Nile and the Nuba Mountains, related both to the 
aborted popular consultations and to the government’s decision to prohibit 
the SPLM-North from operating in Sudan (see chapter 11 by Korney and 
chapter 12 by Osman). While there has been a shift in the dynamics of the 
Darfur conflict, its growing connections with conflicts in contested areas 
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elsewhere in Sudan, as well as its continued connections with events out¬ 
side, particularly in Libya and Chad, raise the prospect of continued war 
(see chapter 10 by Salih and chapter 7 by Abdel Ghaffar Ahmed). 

While postcolonial politics centered largely on competition over the 
distribution of economic surplus, government positions, and other favors 
that leaders allocated as patronage to their followers, conflicts have increas¬ 
ingly come to focus on identity, territorial claims, and self-determination. 
As El-Battahani argues, there is a shift away from requesting administrative 
and fiscal decentralization to demanding political self-rule, including the 
options of autonomy or even independence. To a great extent, the Khartoum 
Islamists have only themselves to blame for this, not only because of their 
continuous deception and failure to honor agreements but also because their 
policies have led to increasing fragmentation and a trend toward “ethnic 
territorialization” (Schlee 2011). While such developments still pit groups 
against each other within regions, as in Darfur or in South Kordofan (Nuba 
Mountains, Abyei), the divide-and-rule tactics of the Islamists are increas¬ 
ingly being challenged by the formation of new alliances, even between tra¬ 
ditional enemies, as happened with the Fur and Zaghawa in Darfur. Thus 
the Sudan Revolutionary Front (SRF), established in November 2011, brings 
together factions of the SPLM-North, the major rebel groups in Darfur, and 
rebels in South Kordofan and Blue Nile. In January 2013, the SRF joined 
with representatives of the National Consensus Forces, a coalition of the 
main opposition parties, to sign the New Dawn Charter, which advocates an 
inclusive political transition secured through violent and nonviolent actions 
(see chapter 7 by Abdel Ghaffar Ahmed). 

Since the secession of South Sudan, then, the regime has faced grow¬ 
ing challenges. The Islamists have retained power through repression but 
have not gained hegemony for their vision of the nation. The crisis of state 
consolidation is unresolved, and the capacity of the state to hold divisive 
forces in check is being severely tested. The war with the south and the 
crisis in Darfur forced Khartoum’s leaders to stay united to survive, and oil 
revenues helped underwrite patronage politics. The absence of these factors 
has brought about increasing discontent within the party ranks at both the 
central/regional and popular levels. Following the dramatic split in 1999 
between Bashir and Turabi, the NCP used the Sudanese Islamic Movement 
to broaden its political base and support the Islamist platform of the regime. 
Calls for reform are now emerging from within the Islamic Movement, most 
recently at their conference in November 2012. 

At this writing in 2013, the government stands accused, even by some 
of its own cadres, of using Islam as a cover for what has become an increas¬ 
ingly self-serving and corrupt regime that relies on its security apparatus 
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and power of patronage to keep the opposition intimidated or co-opted. 
Within the Islamist camp, there are two main competing visions for the way 
forward. One is to move toward a more broadly based Islamic coalition that 
includes the Umma Party and the DUP. The other is to regress to a strict, 
neofundamentalist Islamist agenda. While the latter option would further 
isolate the regime and ensure continued conflict, the former is made diffi¬ 
cult by the regime’s history of violence, confrontation, and deception. This 
has led to deep mistrust and reluctance to compromise even among those 
who traditionally have been open to being co-opted. 

With the new political orders in the neighboring countries, the NCP 
must devise new strategies to stay in power. As Einas Ahmed writes in 
chapter 4, relations with the army, with economic circles, and with con¬ 
servative religious groups will be particularly important, as will the search 
for new revenues from agricultural products, gold, new oil discoveries, and 
other minerals. 

While a peaceful relationship with South Sudan will be crucial for the 
future of Sudan, solving the conflict between the two countries will not be 
sufficient to resolve internal conflicts within Sudan. The northern rebels 
are not proxies of South Sudan, as Khartoum asserts. Despite the important 
links between them, the SPLM-North has a political and military agenda 
distinct from that of the SPLM. As Korney argues in chapter II, the escalat¬ 
ing South Kordofan problem is primarily an internal Sudanese issue rather 
than an expression of north-south tensions. Even if South Sudan further 
severs its links to the SPLM-North, the war, with an increasingly national 
agenda, will continue to threaten both national and regional stability— 
just as the conflict in Darfur has survived the Chad-Sudan rapprochement 
(Gramizzi and Tubiana 2013). 

The International Dimension 

Since independence, cross-border and intra-regional dynamics have been 
closely linked with conflicts in Sudan and have had significant impacts. 
There has been some measure of third-party involvement from all countries 
in the immediate region as well as in the wider Middle East, where several 
states, particularly Egypt, perceive their national interests to be affected 
by developments within Sudan. During the Cold War, Sudan’s relation¬ 
ship with the superpowers fluctuated according to the ideological posture 
of regimes in Khartoum and the country’s alignment in the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. Thus, in the 1980s, Sudan was the largest recipient of US foreign 
aid in sub-Saharan Africa (Keen 2012, 36), while the Mengistu regime in 
Ethiopia had the backing of the Soviet Union and gave support to the SPLM. 
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Complex vested interests that include a range of external actors have always 
helped shape Sudan’s conflicts, which have never been fully “internal.” 

The international community also played a vital role in promoting 
the negotiations that led to the CPA. After 9/11, the “war on terror” led 
to increased US engagement in Sudan, as Washington assumed that the 
Khartoum government was linked to a global Islamist movement. In addi¬ 
tion, the Christian right in the United States was very active on matters per¬ 
taining to the war in the south. The result was strong US support for a peace 
initiative. The CPA was forged with participation from the United States, 
Norway, and Britain (the three being known as the Troika) and with major 
involvement of the regional Intergovernmental Authority on Development 
(IGAD) and particularly Kenya, which hosted the talks. 

As de Waal writes, the CPA was always a gamble (2007a, 22). In theory, 
the agreement offered the prospect of a democratic transformation and the 
start of a long-term effort to address the deeply rooted inequalities that had 
contributed to the conflicts. In reality, the Sudanese elites saw it as their last 
chance to find a way to hold on to power. The external actors also thought 
they could get a deal done on the south and then address the Darfur issue 
later (H. Johnson 2011, 123). The hope was that the first part of the six-year 
interim period, leading up to elections in 2010, would be sufficiently peace¬ 
ful and prosperous so that voters would elect a government committed to 
completing the process. The risk was that should it fail, the renewed crisis 
might be more violent and destructive than what had come before. 

In major respects, the agreement was not implemented. The fact that 
a referendum was to take place at the end of the interim period seemed to 
favor a strategy of noncooperation on part of the SPLM; the NCP, for its 
part, never intended to transform the country in a democratic direction. 
The emerging “duopoly” came at the expense of any real effort to resolve 
north-south issues, and those who had hoped for an amicable divorce were 
disappointed. 

As El-Affendi argues in chapter 3, the shape of peace building in Sudan 
reflected ambivalence on the part of both the regime and international 
actors. The regime wanted to shed its pariah status and integrate into the 
international community, while making minimal concessions. The interna¬ 
tional community initially appeared keen to work with the regime as a part¬ 
ner, in spite of considerable mutual mistrust. The structure of the resulting 
CPA reflected the tenets of liberal doctrine: full respect for individual and 
human rights, separation of powers, accountability and transparency, com¬ 
mitment to democracy, free and fair elections, and equitable distribution of 
power and wealth. However, when the government backtracked and imple¬ 
mentation fell short of these requirements, there was little substantive action 
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beyond continued US sanctions. As El-Affendi notes, the efforts at peace 
building were thus constrained by the inherent tensions and contradictions 
in an approach that simultaneously attempted to treat Sudan as a failed state 
in need of assistance and as a “rogue state” in need of containment. 

Because of the crisis in Darfur, Sudan became a rare case of an inter¬ 
nationally supervised peace-building process where the amount of direct 
international aid to one of the parties to a peace agreement was negligible. 
At the same time, international support for rebel factions in Darfur probably 
fostered their further fragmentation. It impeded peace efforts, as the high 
profile of the Darfur crisis gave any Darfur rebel faction a legitimacy that 
the governments in question could not challenge. As Tubiana shows in chap¬ 
ter 9, there were also numerous and damaging contradictions among inter¬ 
national actors regarding the Darfur process, between the African Union 
(AU) and Western powers less conciliatory toward Khartoum; between the 
AU and the United Nations (UN) over control of the peace process; and 
within the UN itself. 

Internationally, the major dividing issue turned out to be the indictment 
of President Bashir by the International Criminal Court (ICC) in 2009 on 
charges of war crimes, crimes against humanity, and, later, genocide com¬ 
mitted in Darfur. The arrest warrant was issued at a time when members of 
the international community were pursuing a number of policy objectives 
in Sudan. For most of these objectives, such as providing protection and 
security in Darfur or implementing the CPA, they relied on cooperation 
with the Sudanese government. The contradictory pressures from activist 
groups as well as different interests within the US government, the UN, 
and the Western donor community made for contradictory international 
policies. The ICC indictment was opposed by the African Union, the Arab 
League, and a number of countries including China and Russia. This led 
to a competition between the priorities and the responses proposed, and 
many saw this as a conflict between the “peace” approach and the “justice” 
approach (Sorbo 2009; Sorbo and Ahmed 2013). As Woodward writes, the 
“disarray in Sudan after the signing of the CPA was matched by disarray in 
the international community” (2011, 48). 

Despite such divisions, which Khartoum has deftly exploited, the ICC 
arrest warrant has created trouble for the president and his government. It 
causes continuous embarrassment to both by restricting travel and the con¬ 
duct of diplomatic relations. It has also made it impossible for Sudan to join 
the Cotonou Agreement, which is the most comprehensive economic part¬ 
nership agreement between the European Union and developing countries. 

Another important missing element in the peace process has been atten¬ 
tion to local conflicts. Here, the analysis by Autesserre (2009) of the process 
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in the Democratic Republic of the Congo (DRC) is instructive. Addressing 
local issues was an essential prerequisite for ending the violence, but dip¬ 
lomats and UN agencies almost never became involved in local conflict 
resolution. The main reason, she writes, is that the peace-building discourse, 
or what she terms the “postconflict peacebuilding frame,” shaped the inter¬ 
national understanding of violence and intervention in such a way that only 
macropolitical cleavages were addressed. Thus, international actors saw 
holding elections, as opposed to local conflict resolution, as an appropriate 
and effective tool for state building and peace building, and they believed 
that local violence was innate and therefore acceptable even in peacetime. 
This “ultimately doom[ed] the peacebuilding efforts” (249). 

Peace building in Sudan presents some interesting parallels. Some of 
the conflicts in Sudan have been mainly motivated by grassroots agendas, 
often about access to land. Traditionally, such conflicts were handled at the 
local level, mainly by tribal chiefs. During the past three to four decades, 
however, they have increasingly become absorbed into, enmeshed with, or 
at least affected by the wider macropolitical struggles between the north 
and south or between competing northern interests (Sorbo 2010). Similarly, 
issues presented as regional or national questions often have significant local 
components that fuel and reinforce the regional and national dimensions. 
The conflict over the future status of the oil-rich Abyei area contains all 
these components and has also become a visible indicator of the difficult 
relationship between the governments of Sudan and South Sudan. 

As in the DRC, the international engagement focused on macropolitical 
cleavages, in this case between the NCP and the SPLM, mainly concerning 
the implementation of the CPA, as well as between the Khartoum regime 
and the rebel movements in Darfur. This implied, inter alia, giving priority 
to the 2010 elections, which were seen as an important step toward political 
reform and sustainable peace. From this perspective, local conflict, particu¬ 
larly in South Sudan and also in Darfur and South Kordofan, was regarded 
as an inconvenience to be worked around rather than as an urgent issue 
requiring a proactive and holistic engagement and a commitment to protect 
vulnerable local populations. 

Regarding Darfur, there is hardly a complex political emergency in the 
world where so much is known about local political dynamics, the links to 
external actors and factors, and the core issues related to livelihoods, land, 
and access to resources (see, e.g., Flint and de Waal 2008; de Waal 2007b; 
H. Young et al. 2005, 2009; Tubiana 2008; Tubiana, Tanner, and Abdul- 
Jalil 2012). While Darfur’s rebels used economic inequality and neglect as 
a justification for their rebellion, the engine of that insurrection was to a 
large extent local strife, some but not all instigated by Khartoum. Yet the 
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low-energy mediation led by the AU, the UN, and other international actors 
largely failed to move beyond macropolitical cleavages despite rhetoric to 
the contrary (“Darfur-Darfur dialogue”). One result was that rebel groups 
without constituencies were invited to join peace talks, thereby contributing 
to “a ceaseless carousel of fighting and talking” (de Waal 2009). Another 
consequence was that the civilian population, including most Arab groups 
and constituencies (frequently demonized as “Janjaweed”), was sidelined 
from the peace processes (see chapter 9 by Tubiana). 

A constructive peace-building process, then, would place more empha¬ 
sis on local efforts and on rebuilding state-society relations from the bot¬ 
tom up rather than relying only on a top-down approach. This does not 
mean, however, that it would be advisable to deal with each micro-conflict 
in Sudan only at the local level. Local peace initiatives are happening in 
different parts of Sudan, including Darfur (H. Young et al. 2009), and they 
deserve more support than they currently receive, but many such initiatives 
are also being undermined by external forces, including the government. 
In countries where patronage and “retail politics” are axes of the political 
system, loyalties may be bought and sold in volatile client systems, which 
makes local interventions often unsustainable unless linked to macropoliti¬ 
cal processes (de Waal 2009, 22). 

For several years, the attention of the international community drifted 
away from the CPA to Darfur and to questions of peacekeeping structures 
and logistics, “as if helicopters or blue helmets alone could deal with the 
regional politics of ethnicity and marginalisation and the stalled progress on 
democratisation” (Thomas 2009, 32). The CPA was also turned into one of a 
string of bilateral deals with the center. Each deal weakened the possibility of 
a comprehensive approach to Sudan’s problems, entrenching the dominance 
of the center and aggravating its imbalance with the periphery (J. Young 
2012). A more inclusive approach to peace building that can address multiple 
arenas and sources of conflict in an integrated way, including poverty, land 
issues, and livelihood support, has not yet emerged in Sudan. 

Concluding Remarks 

In Sudan, active attempts by the state to propagate an Arab-Islamic identity 
have failed to build a nation in which diverse cultural, ethnic, and regional 
groups can feel a sense of belonging. Since independence in 1956, the devel¬ 
opment process has been both violent and dysfunctional, and the country 
has only rarely and briefly been at peace. The conflicts have been driven by 
a complex set of interrelated factors: historical grievances, identity issues, 
inequalities in the sharing of power and resources, disputes over religion. 
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disputes over access to and control of natural resources (including oil), and 
a number of governance issues including human rights violations and the 
absence of a democratic process. While different narratives have, at different 
times, dominated in the media and among advocacy groups, the Sudanese 
conflicts in fact contain all these ingredients and many others. In the words 
of Alex de Waal, Sudan’s crisis is “over-determined” (2007a, 1). Most of these 
problems did not originate with the regime that came to power in 1989, but 
violence became ingrained in the Islamist project from the start, causing a 
spiral of confrontations and polarizations that have been very destructive. 
Politically, socially, and economically, the Islamist rule in Sudan has been a 
failed experiment. 

As Peter Woodward writes in chapter 5, issues of marginality and identity 
have not gone away with the separation of the south. Rather, the aftermath 
of South Sudan’s secession has been “more of the same” (Satti 2012, 12). The 
CPA left many issues unresolved, complicating the situation and driving 
the two countries to the brink of a new war. In Sudan, marginalization and 
militarization continue, old antagonisms have gained new dimensions, and 
the ongoing wars and crises may lead groups away from the center to raise 
the issue of self-determination. 

Three possible scenarios can be entertained, each of them supported by 
evidence from the current situation. The first scenario, which we may call 
“against all odds,” would be that a process of constitutional and democratic 
reform takes place that will allow for plural voices and the upholding of 
human rights, focusing on the functional mandates of the state rather than 
on its religious identity. This requires addressing issues related to margin¬ 
alization and inequities; and as part of this, more effective devolution, both 
politically and economically, seems the only way forward (see chapter 5 by 
Woodward). It also requires a peacemaking process with South Sudan that 
builds on recognition of complementarities and interdependencies, allowing 
for soft borders, trade, and the seasonal movements of pastoral populations. 
As a first step, the NCP would have to separate from the Islamic Movement 
and embrace democratic transformation while promoting new faces to lead¬ 
ership positions. 

Despite the resumption of oil production (oil started flowing in April 
2013), a second scenario that we call “sailing with the winds” may unfor¬ 
tunately be more likely than the preceding one. Simply put, Sudan could 
undergo further fragmentation. The economic problems, rising inequality, 
and the continuing wars in Darfur, South Kordofan, and Blue Nile are some 
of the forces pushing the country in this direction. Crises of identity loom 
large, and the language used by the governing elite in the center is inflaming 
an already tense situation. In addition, a number of complex vested interests 
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shape the contemporary wars and conflicts, and not all of them are neces¬ 
sarily interested in ending the strife (Keen 2012). There is also the pos¬ 
sibility that trading territory for state power, which many believe was the 
operational logic behind allowing the secession of South Sudan, has set in 
motion a process that might tempt the Khartoum-based Islamist elite to 
apply the same model to additional territories that do not fit their concept of 
the nation (see chapter 2 by El-Battahani). Even if the center is overthrown, 
this may still not overcome the defects of the Sudanese state’s character and 
may not halt further fragmentation. 

Given this gloomy prospect, it may be that the best we can hope for is 
a third scenario (“muddling through”) in which the conflicts continue to 
fester, without the outbreak of a new major war and also without any resolu¬ 
tion of the grievances that led people from different areas of Sudan to take 
up arms in the first place. Despite the wars, disorder in the peripheries has 
so far not been a real threat to the Khartoum elite. The Sudanese state has 
always had a factionalized core, an inner periphery of relative stability, and 
an outer periphery or frontier marked by violence (de Waal 2007a). That 
situation could continue. 

As this book goes to press, however, it is hard to avoid the feeling that 
Sudan is at a crossroads. Seen from Khartoum, the main challenge is to 
keep the country together under the government’s control. This effort faces 
mounting resistance from people in Darfur, the Nuba Mountains, and Blue 
Nile, as well as simmering tensions in eastern Sudan. While the main route 
to peace and stability lies through Khartoum, political developments in 
the peripheries will be decisive for the future of the country as a whole. 
The loss of oil revenue, escalating violent conflicts in marginalized regions, 
the lack of democratic reforms, and the internal squabbles among the rul¬ 
ing Islamists all contribute to making the present situation untenable in 
the long term. As Nureldin Satti puts it, Sudan could “slide back into the 
obscurantism and violent rhetoric at the dawn of the Ingaz regime,” which 
may lead to further fragmentation—or, alternatively, it could “learn the 
lessons from a failed Islamist experience and chart a course towards eman¬ 
cipation, enlightenment and prosperity” (2012, 17). 

The role of the international community is likely to remain important. 
The regional environment in northern Africa may currently be accommodat¬ 
ing to political Islam in the broad sense, but it may also be more demanding 
with respect to human rights, democracy, and the rule of law than the ruling 
circles in Khartoum. Whatever happens, the struggle for a “new Sudan” is 
not over. There is need for real transformation, based on rethinking conven¬ 
tional ways of solving the national question and managing diversity, that 
moves the country in directions never before tried in Sudan’s history. 
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Notes 

1. Following the split that took place within the regime in 1999, when Turabi was 
stripped of his powers, Turabi’s followers in western Sudan accused the NIF of 
being racist. This further eroded the legitimacy of the Islamist project, which 
purportedly sought to transcend ethnic and cultural divisions. 

2. In 1986, Turabi explained, “Nimeiri reconciled with us after he saw our might 
in our attempt to force him out of office in 1976. We knew exactly what we 
wanted from him... We were working to build an extended Islamic movement 
and trying to avoid whatever might antagonize him. He wanted power today 
and tomorrow and we want to inherit the social, political, and economic future 
of the nation. We were working toward the mobilization of the rural masses 
and building financial institutions, not for money but to allow us to apply our 
theory and to transform services to the south while others were not paying 
attention” (quoted in Al-Majallah, Saudi Arabia, June 29, 1986; translation 
from Arabic by Abdel Ghaffar M. Ahmed). 

3. To erase all doubts about its claim that it was not involved in the coup, the NIF 
arrested and detained for a short time its ideologue and leader, Turabi, along 
with the leaders of the other sectarian and secular parties and the civil soci¬ 
ety organizations. The Egyptian government, which followed events in Sudan 
with great interest, was led to believe that the coup was not engineered by the 
Islamists, and Egypt went out of its way to convince other Arab countries to 
support the new regime. See Sudan Tribune (2012) and ICG (2012). 

4. The division of the Darfur states is clearly based on the dominance of a certain 
group or groups in each state. Thus East Darfur is dominated by the Rizeigat, 
West Darfur by the Masalit, North Darfur by the Zaghawa and Berti, South 
Darfur by the Baggara (Beni Halba and Ta’aisha), and Central Darfur by the Fur. 
In each of these states minor groups may have some form of representation, but 
the preponderance of power will be in the hands of the dominant groups. In early 
2013, the government also decided to reestablish West Kordofan State, which is 
widely seen as being motivated by a wish to bolster the position of the Misseriya. 

5. Sisi’s remarks were made in a speech to the nineteenth Forestry Annual 
Conference organized by the National Forestry Corporation, El Fashir, Sudan, 
February 24, 2013, and were widely quoted in the Sudanese press. 
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CHAPTER 2 


The Post-Secession State in 
Sudan: Building Coalitions or 
Deepening Conflicts? 

Atta El-Battahani 


T he secession of South Sudan in 2011 marked a turning point in the 
history of the Sudanese state. This outcome, the result of a failed 
transition following the Comprehensive Peace Agreement (CPA) of 
2005, left the remaining regions of Sudan embroiled in old and new pat¬ 
terns of conflict. The Sudanese ruling elites are faced with managing two 
interrelated processes: formation of the Sudanese nation and building state 
institutions that can be effective in delivering development goods. The con¬ 
tinued failure of northern ruling elites to manage these processes stems from 
an inherently faulty approach to nation-state building since independence in 
1956. The outcome has been systemic marginalization and exclusion of the 
broad masses of nonnorthern groups from access to state power. 

The late 1970s and early 1980s were a period of exceptional sig¬ 
nificance for the state and its support base. This period may be seen as a 
non-transformative “critical juncture” that negatively shaped the subsequent 
course of events. A realignment of forces within northern ruling elites led to 
the slow but steady ascendancy of Islamists in the north. They were coun¬ 
tered by a radical anti-northern and southern-led movement, as deep-seated 
animosity toward northern domination led southern elites to start their 
liberation struggle. Environmental, economic, and political developments 
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during this period consolidated an alignment of forces that polarized the 
political landscape between Islamists in the north and the Sudan People’s 
Liberation Movement (SPLM) in the south. At the same time, leaders from 
Darfur and the Nuba Mountains also played a major role in opposition 
to the north, first against the Nimeiri government in the 1970s and later 
against the Islamists in power in the 1990s. 

Two diametrically opposed projects for nation-state building emerged, 
locked in a deadly struggle. The National Islamic Front (NIF), which 
assumed power in a military coup in 1989, marshaled a riverine Arab 
Muslim bloc against the SPLM, which represented historically marginal¬ 
ized ethnic-regional forces. Although the northern ruling elites provided for 
token representation of marginalized ethnic groups and regions in govern¬ 
ment positions, these representatives were regarded by people in their home 
regions as collaborators, serving the interests of northern elites rather than 
those of their regional and ethnic constituencies. The northern-led govern¬ 
ment thus failed to broaden the support base of the state. As a result, the 
country was plunged into prolonged violent conflict. While conflict with 
the northern government ended in the south in 2005, it continued in other 
marginalized areas of the country. 

The SPLM, as the leading force for self-determination, succeeded in 
achieving independence for South Sudan. With the south gone, opposi¬ 
tion to the northern Islamist elite was left to the “new south,” including 
rebel groups in Darfur, SPLM-North (the movement’s northern branch) in 
the Nuba Mountains and Blue Nile, regional groups in eastern Sudan, and 
opposition political parties in the north. While the Islamists had held power 
for a quarter century, their ill-fated efforts to restructure the state based on 
Islamic principles undermined the efficacy of the state and eroded its capac¬ 
ity to maintain territorial integrity. 

In sum, while the secession of South Sudan in 2011 was pivotal, con¬ 
flict is continuing. Its seeds were sown early, during the non-transformative 
phase of the late 1970s to early 1980s. To shed light on the current dilemmas 
of the ruling Islamist state, it is useful to trace the underlying dynamics of 
conflict in that crucial period. 

The remainder of this chapter is organized chronologically. The next 
sections examine the period from independence in the 1950s through the 
1970s, and then trace the rise of the Islamist business class and its assump¬ 
tion of power in 1989. The consequences of that shift in power are consid¬ 
ered, with a look at the short but crucial period of the CPA. The chapter 
then turns to the post-secession state and the dilemmas facing the broad 
Islamic movement in general and the ruling Islamist elite in particular, fol¬ 
lowed by concluding reflections. 
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A Fragile Northern Coalition^ 7954-1977 

From independence in 1956 until the late 1960s, Sudan experienced eco¬ 
nomic growth, characterized by the expansion of both irrigated agriculture 
and rainfed mechanized farming. The rainfed sector, both mechanized and 
traditional, mainly produced food—sorghum—for domestic consumption, 
while cotton was a major export crop in the irrigated sector. Because of 
this balanced and internally articulated pattern of economic development, 
Sudan largely avoided the famine that struck the rest of the Sahelian coun¬ 
tries in 1968-1973 (T. Ali 1989; O’Brien 1986). 

Despite macroeconomic growth, however, regional underdevelopment 
and social deprivation affected both rural communities in the south and 
peasants and workers in the north. Tensions between classes and ethnic 
groups led to open conflicts in 1954-1955 and in the early 1960s. These 
were instigated by broad coalitions of forces, each propagating its own polit¬ 
ical ideology, though with signs of communist influence. 

Compared with other regions of the country, the north of Sudan enjoyed 
relatively advanced economic development. The stratified social structure of 
the north distinguished between rural producers, the religious aristocracy, 
tribal leaders, urban commercial and light industrial workers, railway work¬ 
ers, farmers, ethnic nationalities, professional groups, artisans, and other 
social categories. The political scene featured confrontation and/or coalition 
between two major power blocs: a conservative, pro-establishment alliance 
and a radical antiestablishment bloc. The conservative alliance included 
the Umma Party, linked to the Mahdiyya Sufi order, and the Democratic 
Unionist Party (DUP), linked to the Khatmiyya Sufi order, which sub¬ 
scribed to a moderate version of Islam. The antiestablishment alliance drew 
support from the Sudanese Communist Party, workers’ and farmers’ trade 
unions, and ethnic-regional political movements. Each of these blocs was 
an amalgamation of groups, strata and classes brought together by political 
interests, with a degree of common purpose. However, the rifts within each 
bloc were deep, often overshadowing the rivalry with the other bloc and 
opening possibilities for new alliances and confrontations. 

In addition to the two main blocs, a third constellation of forces often 
played a decisive role in politics by siding with one bloc against the other. 
This intermediary force was mainly, though not exclusively, drawn from the 
middle class in the north, including intellectuals, young army officers, and 
students. Although this group’s political influence was not directly derived 
from access to economic resources, it nonetheless played a critical role in 
tipping the balance of power at moments of confrontation between the two 
main blocs (El-Battahani 2003, 175-96). 
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Except for the period of the first military government, 1958-1964, the 
country was ruled by weak multiparty coalitions, which failed to curb politi¬ 
cal instability. The Nimeiri regime came to power in a military coup in 

1969. After surviving an abortive coup in 1971, it shifted its support base 
from left-oriented forces (trade unions, tenants’ unions, professionals, the 
Communist Party) to the center. Adopting populist rhetoric, Nimeiri later 
moved to the center-right, bringing in the principal Sufi orders as well as 
Islamic fundamentalists. 

Nimeiri’s one-party authoritarian regime failed to meet the moderately 
liberal expectations of the urban and educated classes. The political capital 
that he gained by signing a peace agreement with the rebels in the south in 
1972 was not in itself sufficient to build a viable power base. From 1972 
until 1977, hardly a year passed without political threats to the regime from 
student radicalism, attempted military takeovers, and active military inter¬ 
vention by the opposition, which was led by the traditional parties and the 
Muslim Brotherhood, known as Ikhwan. 

Although they managed to dominate campus politics during much of 
the 1970s (El-Affendi 1991), the Ikhwan were secondary to traditional 
religious leaders in the military confrontations with the Nimeiri regime in 

1970, 1975, and 1976. In all these confrontations, the alliance between the 
traditional religious parties and the Ikhwan was defeated. With his sup¬ 
port faltering, however, Nimeiri chose to reconcile with the opposition in 
1977. The “national reconciliation” marked a turning point in the history of 
Sudan’s conflicts and coalitions. 

Following the national reconciliation, the Ikhwan adopted a strategy of 
“entryism”: they would sacrifice their principles for pragmatism in order 
to reorganize and build an effective political machine that could achieve 
long-term objectives (El-Affendi 1990; Ibrahim 1992; El-Battahani 1996). 
Their leader, Hassan al-Turabi, and his associates worked openly to sup¬ 
port Nimeiri (Turabi even became attorney general in the government). At 
the same time, however, they were building a clandestine movement. In 
the words of one Islamist leader, the objective was to build an independent 
movement with a resource base and an organization that would allow them 
to “challenge the hegemony of the traditional parties on the political scene” 
(Mekki 1992). 

Rise of an Islamist Business Class^ 1977-1989 

Following the abortive coup by communist army officers in 1971, Nimeiri 
decided to cancel the Five Year Development Plan for 1970-1975, which 
had emphasized infrastructure and agro-industrial projects. A decision was 
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made to give priority instead to the expansion of large-scale mechanized 
agriculture, both irrigated and rainfed, for export. This project weakened 
the Sudanese labor movement and the professional secular middle class. At 
the same time, the nationalization measures implemented since 1969 weak¬ 
ened foreign capital as well as domestic capital linked to the Umma Party 
and the DUP. 

The reorientation of the economy toward export production coincided 
with the 1970s’ oil boom in Saudi Arabia and the Gulf countries. The grad¬ 
ual move away from state-led policies toward market-led policies was also 
promoted by international financial institutions, which supported invest¬ 
ment in Sudanese agriculture to meet the needs of Middle East markets. 
Known as the “breadbasket strategy,” this implied further expansion of rain- 
fed, large-scale, mechanized farming in the plains of western and southern 
Sudan. The results included impoverishment of peasants and pastoralists in 
those areas due to the dispossession of their land. 

The Sudanese bourgeoisie, who were mainly Umma and DUP support¬ 
ers, were left by the late 1970s in an increasingly precarious position, facing 
threats from new competitors who had the support of the Sudanese state 
and Arab capital. A new Islamist business class emerged and increasingly 
took control of credit and financial markets (Shaaeldin and Brown 1985; 
El-Battahani 1996). Using Eaisal Islamic Bank as a launching pad and ben¬ 
efiting from new investment laws, this rising class invested in commercial 
and property ventures rather than in agriculture and industry. Erom 1970 
to 1982, 76 percent of total private investments went into “nonproductive” 
activities and services, with only 24 percent allocated to agriculture and 
industry (Salih 1985; A. Ali 1986). Given that the share of private invest¬ 
ment in total investment was more than 60 percent, the concentration of 
investments in trade, commerce, and services created a serious imbalance 
in the economy. 

Meanwhile, the Arab Gulf states, especially Saudi Arabia, became major 
markets for Sudanese exports, primarily sorghum and livestock. They also 
supplied a rising proportion of Sudan’s imports, including wheat and petro¬ 
leum. In 1979, Saudi Arabia overtook the United Kingdom as the major 
source of products exported to Sudan (United Nations 1989, 823). 

Arab oil capital found its way to Sudan through different channels, one of 
them being the Islamic banks. Here, the Ikhwan, or Muslim Brotherhood, 
made full use of the new possibilities. With their government positions 
obtained since the national reconciliation, as well as their external connec¬ 
tions through the Brotherhood (especially to Egypt and Saudi Arabia), the 
Ikhwan were able to oversee the administration of Islamic banks in Sudan. 
The politically favorable atmosphere provided the Eaisal Islamic Bank, the 
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first and leading Islamic bank, with a number of privileges, further strength¬ 
ening the new Islamist business class (El-Battahani 1996). In 1979, the 
Islamic revolution in Iran triggered a wide-ranging Islamic revival in Sudan, 
providing a strong ideological boost for the Ikhwan. 

Although Nimeiri gained political support as a result of the Addis Ababa 
Agreement with southern rebels in 1972, the northern opposition still 
posed threats to his rule. Northern opposition parties, with support from 
Darfurian and Nuba Mountains forces, tried and failed twice to overthrow 
his government. 

Following the national reconciliation in 1977, Nimeiri’s one-party regime 
opened up space for trade union activities and student movements. In some 
marginalized regions, such as Darfur, local and regional elites demanded 
and eventually gained more power. A new dynamic was set in motion. Well 
positioned in government, Islamist leaders began to reap the benefits of their 
pragmatism. The Ikhwan in particular gained influence, signaling a poten¬ 
tial shift in the balance of power among competing fractions of the northern 
power bloc (Grawert and El-Battahani 2007). Support from the Ikhwan 
made it possible for Nimeiri to secure his power until 1985. To guard against 
simmering discontent in the marginalized regions, the government passed 
the 1980 Regional Government Act. It was meant to placate Darfurians who 
were calling for more power. But it also redivided southern Sudan into three 
regions, leading to, among other things, discontent among Dinka elites and, 
a few years later, a new civil war. 

Following a new increase in oil prices in 1979, mounting economic pres¬ 
sures forced the government to accept austerity measures proposed by the 
International Monetary Fund. In the face of widespread discontent, Nimeiri 
found the alliance with the Islamists to be useful in suppressing left-oriented 
trade unions and secular professional groups. After a series of strikes by trade 
unions, in which even the judiciary for the first time went on strike, Nimeiri 
found it expedient to use Islamic laws to contain the protests. The intro¬ 
duction of sharia laws by decree in September 1983 proved efficient as a 
disciplinary and control measure. The Ikhwan were quick to see ways to 
benefit from these events. Their accumulation of power, however, also fur¬ 
ther antagonized marginalized regions that wanted more power from the 
center. In South Sudan, the SPFM and its military wing, the Sudan People’s 
Fiberation Army (SPFA), started a new war in 1983, calling for a united, 
secular, and democratic country—a “new Sudan.” 

A broad-based anti-Nimeiri coalition dominated by the Umma and DUP 
parties then emerged. Galled the National Alliance for National Salvation 
(NANS), it included trade unions, professional groups, and rural forces. 
Military advances by the SPFA in the war zone further weakened the 
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Khartoum government and helped spur NANS activities. The Nimeiri gov¬ 
ernment was ousted amid popular protests in April 1985, an uprising that 
foreshadowed the Arab Spring of a later generation. 

Though elected on an anti-sharia ticket, the “democratic” government of 
Sadig El Mahdi (1986-1989) was weak. It was further undermined by inter¬ 
nal fighting (Khalid 1990) and by the rising tide of Islamism in the country. 
The Ikhwan quickly reorganized as the National Islamic Front, opening 
their ranks to sadana (former army officers who had served the Nimeiri 
regime) and moving from the defensive to the offensive. At the same time, 
the SPLM emerged as a well-organized force, with strong popular appeal in 
marginalized regions in the north as well as in the south. A polarized politi¬ 
cal environment gradually took shape, with a dominant pro-NIF coalition 
pitted against pro-SPFM forces. 

Adopting a “populist” political discourse and sending well-trained agita¬ 
tors into action, the Islamists were able to dictate the terms of the political 
debate in Khartoum. They deployed their efficient organizational struc¬ 
ture and mass media to the maximum, supported by, inter alia, seemingly 
unlimited financial resources from the Islamic banks. Taking advantage of 
the SPFM’s abstention from the political process, the Islamists succeeded 
in isolating liberal and leftist groups. They also discredited the traditional 
religious establishment of the Umma and DUP parties, which were por¬ 
trayed by Islamist media as morally decadent and corrupt (O’Brien 1986; 
El-Battahani 1996). 

The aggressive NIF campaigns against the traditional establishment 
and the wavering of the latter on the issue of sharia effectively neutralized 
large sections of the population in the predominantly Arab Muslim north. 
Any challenge to sharia became taboo. The SPFM was portrayed by official 
media as an imminent danger threatening the identity of Arab Muslims in 
Sudan. 

These political gains were consolidated by the NIF’s alignment with 
other forces, including elements of Nimeiri’s defunct regime, businessmen 
dependent on the state, and urban entrepreneurs. The new economic classes 
moved closer to the NIF when they realized that the Umma-DUP politi¬ 
cians were bent on using state economic policy to enrich their own sup¬ 
porters and disadvantage their opponents. This further strengthened the 
Islamist coalition, whose leadership predominated in financial and credit 
markets as well as media circles. 

Unable to rebuild an effective anti-Islamist alliance, traditional liberal 
leaders found that they had little with which to challenge the Islamists. For 
its part, the DUP leadership moved toward reconciliation with the south, 
proposing a peace initiative and a national constitutional conference to 
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resolve the political crisis in the country. With this possibility looming on 
the horizon, the NIF moved decisively, seizing power in a coup d’etat in 
1989. Against the backdrop of an inefficient multiparty government, the 
coup, led by Omer al-Bashir, met with only minimal popular resistance 
(El-Battahani 1996). The constellation of forces shaped by the economic 
transformation and the attendant political alignments gave the new NIF 
regime a measure of support that was more than that received by Nimeiri 
in September 1983. Nevertheless, these developments also brought into the 
open new patterns of conflict between two diametrically opposed “projects” 
with serious consequences for the state: a NIF-led Islamic Sudan versus an 
SPFM-led secular “new Sudan.” 

The Islamist Regime and the SPLM^ 1989-2011 

The Islamists who assumed power in 1989 vowed to overcome the politi¬ 
cal instability that plagued the country by consolidating state power. This 
commitment was broadcast in their first public announcement on June 30, 
1989. Yet, instead of building a broad-based northern coalition of forces by 
bringing in, at least, the centrist Islamic parties (Umma and DUP) and try¬ 
ing to accommodate southern rebels, the NIF leaders sought to go it alone 
by mobilizing the northern Arab Muslim constituency against the rebellion 
in the south. 

Once in power, the Islamists implemented harsh structural adjustment 
policies while at the same time imposing sharia law in all aspects of life 
in 1991. They took institutional, political, and legal measures to maintain 
control over the society as a whole. Everything was done in the name of 
Islam and of a “civilizing project,” which, according to its architects, was 
“a response to the decline and the decadence of the great Arab and Muslim 
community” (El-Battahani 1996). The new rulers imposed a rigid vision— 
rich in rhetoric, short on specifics—resembling that of the Taliban in 
Afghanistan, and set up an apparatus of state repression evoking communist 
totalitarian regimes. 

Although the Islamists’ public statements called for national unity and 
an end to war, it was evident that the concept of unity based on sharia law, 
as proposed by the regime, implied pursuing the war against the SPEM. A 
major challenge was how to restructure the economy to generate the neces¬ 
sary resources to finance both war and development. The “holy war” that 
Khartoum unleashed against the south ruled out the options of inclusive 
political institutions and a nonextractive, productive economy. Instead, the 
war was financed by further taxing producers and obtaining loans, and 
finally through the search for mineral wealth—oil and gold. 
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To maintain its hold on power, the government sought support from 
Islamist business networks in the Middle Eastd It also increased the revenue 
available for war by tightening public expenditure (James 2011) and selling 
off public assets under the rubric of privatization and liberalization of the 
economy (Awad 1993). Mobilizing people to fight a holy war (jihad) against 
enemies of Islam was a strategy designed to, among other things, make up 
for the shortage of government resources. 

Military and security spending increased at the expense of development. 
While precise figures on Sudan’s military budget are hard to come by, indi¬ 
cations are that defense spending rose sharply in 2006 to account for nearly 
30 percent of all federal current expenditures (World Bank 2007, 22-23). 
World Bank analysts reported, “Sudan has high levels of military expendi¬ 
ture per capita exceeded only by Colombia, Iran and Morocco [... ] This 
military expenditure has substantial opportunity costs in terms of develop¬ 
ment” (Elbadawi, Milante, and Pischedda 2008, 38-39). Al-Sudani news¬ 
paper reported on November 4, 2009, that security, defense, and police 
together accounted for 60 percent of the government’s 2010 budget. 

People in the south endured immense suffering—loss of life, displace¬ 
ment, family separation, and destruction of the social fabric. The economic 
impact of the war was not limited to the south, but negatively affected the 
overall development of the country. In addition, it led to a systemic erosion 
of the presence of the state in marginalized regions of west and east Sudan, 
as well as the south. 

Oil exports began in 1999. Initially making up 7.6 percent of total gov¬ 
ernment revenue, they increased rapidly to 44.8 percent ($805 million) 
by 2002. Savings due to replacement of imported crude oil and refined 
fuel by local production, according to the minister of energy and mining, 
amounted to another $500 million. Oil revenues were expected to increase 
to 0.5 million barrels per day with a net cash flow of $1.7 billion by 2009 
(EIU 2006). 

From Decentralization to Federalism: Seeking a Support Base 

Part of the new oil revenue was used to finance an elaborate system of 
administrative decentralization to satisfy calls for more power by marginal¬ 
ized regions in west and east Sudan. Policy makers of the regime restated 
previous positions in favor of decentralization and regional rule, for almost 
the same reasons cited previously: weakness of communication between the 
different parts of the country, diversity of ethnic composition and cultures, 
and rising aspirations of local populations to have a say in running their 
local affairs. 
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Following the directives of a National Peace Conference, an initial divi¬ 
sion of the existing regions into states was implemented in 1994. This was 
followed by the promulgation of federal rule in 1996, dividing the country 
into 26 states (willayat), 16 in the north and 10 in the south. Each state 
comprised three lower tiers of governance: provinces (muhafaza), locality 
councils (mahaliya), and, at the grassroots level, popular committees {el ligan 
el shahid). The popular committees have played a particularly important 
role in implementing the ruling party’s policies. They have been seen as 
mini-governments, with functions such as distributing sugar quotas and 
mobilizing local people for official functions and demonstrations. In 2003, 
some changes were made, keeping the existing states but eliminating the tier 
of locality councils. The functions of the provinces, relabeled mutamadiya, 
were expanded to include those of the former locality councils. 

Over a period of several years, federal structures were laid down and laws 
and regulations were drafted in keeping with a formal model of a modern 
federal bureaucracy. Rather than satisfying the demand for more decentral¬ 
ization of power, however, these measures enlarged the state bureaucracy 
and created a political ethnic class that joined ranks with the newly rich oil 
interests to bolster the social support base of the Bashir regime (El-Battahani 
2002). The distribution of spoils to local elites came at the expense of the 
delivery of basic services such as health and education to local people. 

Neglect of the productive sectors of the economy and privatizations were 
accompanied by political repression and the purging of political opponents 
through a so-called Public Good Campaign {al-Salih al-Aam). This led to 
a virtual destruction of the urban, secular middle class in riverine areas, as 
they felt forced to leave the country in large numbers. There are no firm 
figures on the size of the Sudanese diaspora, but by the late 1990s it was esti¬ 
mated at more than 2 million (though politicians gave a much higher num¬ 
ber). Ironically, the departure of middle-class Sudanese opened avenues for 
the social and geographic mobility of other educated and semiskilled people, 
who fled marginalized regions and war zones to congregate in and around 
Greater Khartoum. Organized resistance to the regime came in frequent, 
scattered demonstrations by students and strikes by some professionals, but 
outbreaks in 1992, 1996, and 1998 were ruthlessly put down. 

The most serious threat to Islamist rule emerged in Darfur, where armed 
rebels were grouped in two principal movements, the Sudan Liberation 
Army (SLA) and the Justice and Equality Movement (JEM). The combined 
pressure of the SPLM and these Darfurian movements posed enormous 
challenges to the Arab Muslim center. In addition, the regime faced heavy 
international pressure, being dubbed a “pariah state.” Efforts to appease 
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the international community were not successful, but they did result in sus¬ 
tained attempts to make peace with the SPLM. 

During the period from 1989 through 2005, the Khartoum govern¬ 
ment’s policy toward South Sudan followed multiple tracks: negotiating 
with the SPLM and fighting it at the same time, while also attempting to 
divide the rebels by making concessions to breakaway factions in a strategy 
called “peace from within.” Mediated by the Intergovernmental Authority 
on Development (IGAD), a regional East African organization, a series of 
peace talks between the government and the SPLM took place in the 1990s. 
The options under discussion ranged from a united Sudan to federalism to a 
looser confederal system. The process was prolonged. The government offi¬ 
cially recognized the right to self-determination in 1992, as did the northern 
opposition in 1995. But this agreement was only formalized in the Machakos 
Protocol of2002, which in effect posed the options of a united secular Sudan 
or self-determination for South Sudan. Implicit in several provisions of the 
Machakos Protocol is the recognition that if Sudan is to remain united, then 
all Sudanese should be treated equally as citizens irrespective of religious, eth¬ 
nic, or cultural affiliation, and, moreover, that sharia should not be national 
law but should apply only within those states outside southern Sudan. 

The CPA and a Tense Transition^ 2005-2011 

The extended peace process repeatedly stalled, challenged by divisions 
within both the Islamist and the SPLM constituencies. The Islamists split 
in 1999, leaving Bashir to form the National Congress Party (NCP) and 
its allied organization, the Islamic Movement, while the principal Islamist 
ideologue, Hassan al-Turabi, was forced out and founded his own Islamist 
party, the Popular Congress Party. There were also ethnic and military ten¬ 
sions in the south. Nevertheless, there eventually emerged some level of 
mutual understanding of a common agenda for negotiation (El-Battahani 
and Woodward 2012). 

This was facilitated by the enhanced engagement of the international 
community. The United States became more involved, reaching out to 
Sudan to isolate it from extremist international Islamist groups such as A1 
Qaeda, an agenda that became particularly urgent after 9/11 (Woodward 
2006). In addition, the Christian right was very active on matters pertain¬ 
ing to the war in the south. President George W. Bush was directly involved 
in the issue. The result was major US support for peace initiatives, with 
added involvement from Britain and Norway; the three countries made up 
what was known as the Troika, later joined by Italy to form the Quartet. 
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Regionally, IGAD, whose members favored the settlement of Africa’s longest 
civil war, was consistently engaged. Within IGAD, Kenya, the host for the 
peace talks, was particularly active. 

The high level of international involvement led to speculation about the 
extent to which the resulting Gomprehensive Peace Agreement was really 
Sudanese-owned, as well as questions about how independent IGAD was 
from US influence. Nonetheless, there were real potential gains and oppor¬ 
tunities for both the NGP and the SPLA to “interpret” the agreement to 
their liking. An Assessment and Evaluation Gommission including both 
Sudanese and international stakeholders, under a rotating chairmanship, 
took responsibility for monitoring and ensuring the implementation of the 
agreement (El-Battahani and Woodward 2012). 

The importance of religion to the political identity of both parties was 
acknowledged in the very first step of the peace process, the Machakos 
Protocol of 2002. The terms of the protocol implied that northern Sudan 
would be under Islamic law and the south would be secular. In addition, a 
referendum for the south, including the right to secede, was set for 2011, 
although both parties also committed themselves to work to make unity 
attractive. This central issue, which was ideologically the most contentious, 
was thus settled at the outset of negotiations. It was followed by a range of 
other protocols, including the Agreement on Wealth Sharing of 2004. The 
final GPA package was signed in January 2005. 

Eor both parties, there was an element of calculated risk in the agree¬ 
ment. Por the NGP, its Islamist project was so central to its legitimacy that 
it appeared prepared to put at risk its dominance of the oil sector (most oil 
reserves lay in the south and would be lost to its control if the south should 
choose independence in the referendum). Por the SPLM, secession would 
bring control of oil, but oil that could only be exploited for export through 
the long pipeline through the north to the Red Sea. The international com¬ 
munity, which had played a major role in all aspects of the GPA, hoped that 
recognition of this mutual dependence by both parties to the agreement 
would bind them together (El-Battahani and Woodward 2012). 

The GPA opened up public space for opposition and civil society activ¬ 
ists, although independent trade unions were still banned. At the same time, 
peace with the south coincided with escalating open conflict in Darfur, as 
the SLA and JEM stepped up the war against the Khartoum government. 
The government responded with high levels of repression that attracted wide 
international attention (Hassan and Ray 2007). 

The period from 2004 through 2011 saw a fragile and brittle power¬ 
sharing arrangement between the NGP and the SPLM. Pinally, national 
elections in 2010 and the referendum in the south led to a consolidation of 
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the NCP government in the north and a new state in the south, led by the 
SPLM. 

The Post-Secession State: Dynamics of Multiple Transformations 

Since the days of the British colonial administration and throughout the 
postindependence period, Sudanese rulers have used divide-and-rule strate¬ 
gies to control the marginalized regions of the country. In response to their 
marginalized status, rebels from southern, western, and eastern Sudan have 
organized political movements demanding equal treatment and a level polit¬ 
ical playing field. As noted earlier, both Islamists and the mainstream north¬ 
ern political parties struck alliances with some traditional leaders or newly 
educated elites in the Nuba Mountains, Blue Nile, and Darfur, in what has 
been referred to as an alliance between the center and an ethnic political 
class (El-Battahani 2002). 

From 1989, when the Islamists took power, until the secession of South 
Sudan in 2011, the Sudanese state underwent numerous and often ambigu¬ 
ous transformations. This history still shapes the patterns of conflicts and 
coalitions within and between major political forces in the country. Key 
factors are economic and patronage networks, ethnic-regional conflicts, and 
the leading role of Islamic fundamentalism in political competition. 

Neglecting productive investments in agriculture and industry, the 
Islamist regime found it expedient to draw revenue primarily from high 
taxation and foreign loans. Most recently, it has relied overwhelmingly on 
oil rents and gold mining. The economic liberalization policies adopted by 
the government in the Triple Economic Salvation Programme (1990-1993) 
and the Comprehensive National Strategy (1992-2002) contributed to 
empowerment of the Islamists who controlled the political system, includ¬ 
ing both the executive and the legislative branches of government (Abdalla 
2012). With oil revenue, Sudan’s economy showed signs of growth during 
2000-2010. But with the decline of manufacturing capacity, the economy 
soon fell into the trap of overdependence on oil. The negative consequences 
of this became starkly apparent when South Sudan stopped pumping oil 
through the north. 

Fearing that popular discontent may fuel protest along the lines of the 
Arab Spring, the Khartoum government has attempted to maintain large 
patronage networks. But in the context of a shrinking base of state revenue, 
such networks can only be financed by overtaxing an already grumbling 
population. The regime thus faces the dilemma of managing austerity bud¬ 
gets while at the same time financing patronage networks and an expanded 
security and defense apparatus. 
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During 2005-2011, the populations of marginalized regions outside the 
south were faced with the competing agendas of the ruling Islamists, who 
called for a federal state, and the SPLM, which promised a “new Sudan” in 
which all would be equal. However, the secession of South Sudan left these 
populations with a new set of options: fight separate battles or join in alli¬ 
ance with the northern opposition to the Islamist regime. 

With South Sudan having become an independent state, the remaining 
marginalized regions, arrayed in a crescent partly encircling the riverine center, 
in effect constituted a “new south.” Issues left outstanding in the CPA were 
not resolved peacefully, leading to renewed violent conflict in Blue Nile and 
the Nuba Mountains (Southern Kordofan). The rapid collapse of the 2011 
Nafie-Agar Agreement on those two areas, between the leader of the SPLM’s 
northern sector and the Sudanese government, led to escalation of armed 
conflict. SPLM-North joined the Darfurian rebel groups to form the Sudan 
Revolutionary Front (SRF). In 2012, the United Nations stepped up its peace¬ 
keeping presence on the basis of Resolution 2046, which called for active col¬ 
laboration by the parties in finding a peaceful solution to conflict in the area. 

The persistence of the civil wars in the Nuba Mountains, southern Blue 
Nile, and Darfur and the simmering tensions in eastern Sudan all have to 
do with the state’s attempts to enforce territorial integration and consolidate 
power while serving the interests of northern elites. The regime’s main pri¬ 
ority seems to be securing control of the central area known as the “Hamdi 
triangle,” after former NCP finance minister Abdulrahim Hamdi, guru 
of the economic liberalization and privatization policies in Sudan. He rec¬ 
ommended that his party, the NCP, pursue an election campaign strategy 
focused on the Kosti-Sinnar-Dongola triangle along the Nile, as the con¬ 
stituency of this area had the voting bloc needed to win the 2010 elections. 
This area has been the primary focus of government development expen¬ 
diture and foreign investment, where the construction of dams, bridges, 
asphalt roads, and airports has been concentrated. 

The political coalitions in Sudan are not monolithic; different factions 
have joined in competing power blocs characterized by varying degrees of 
unity. For example, during I989-20II, the SPLM managed to unite the south 
behind it. Some Nuba and Darfurian groups gained support in the north. 
Islamists in the north also managed to rally a sometimes widening constitu¬ 
ency in the riverine center area, as well as to make inroads into Darfur, Blue 
Nile, and eastern Sudan through their alliance with the ethnic political class 
(Harir 1994; El-Battahani 2002). Using state resources, the Islamists man¬ 
aged to secure an effective command of the center, while the SPLM emerged 
as the effective leading movement of the south. In contrast, the people of the 
crescent that became known as the “new south” (Darfur, Nuba Mountains, 
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Blue Nile, and eastern Sudan) failed to produce effective leadership matching 
the other power blocs. Hence, for much of the period 2005-2011, people in 
the marginalized crescent were being pulled in different directions by pro¬ 
northern regional elites and by ethnic-regional elites in alliance with SPLM 
in the south. On many occasions, leaders of rebel forces changed sides, either 
joining the Khartoum government or defecting from the government to sup¬ 
port rebel forces of SPLM-North or the Darfurian groups. 

Following the secession of South Sudan in 2011, the failure to resolve 
outstanding issues such as oil, borders, and debt, in addition to political 
deadlock over the status of the Nuba Mountains, Blue Nile, and Abyei, led 
to the formation of the SRF, as noted earlier. More recently, the SRF signed a 
document called the New Dawn Charter with the northern opposition, out¬ 
lining a proposal for constitutional arrangements in a post-Islamist Sudan. 
In a sense, the New Dawn Charter is a reincarnation of the SPLM concept 
of a “new Sudan.” In response, northern Islamists drafted the Islamic Dawn 
Charter, reiterating calls for an Islamic state and sharia law. It remains to be 
seen whether the government will be able to muster enough support from 
the populations of the north and the marginalized crescent to crush SRF 
resistance, or whether the latter will be able to forge an effective alliance 
with opposition parties in the north. 

Ongoing conflicts in Blue Nile, the Nuba Mountains, and Darfur have 
eroded the capacity of the state to maintain law and order in these areas—a 
clear sign that central authorities in Khartoum are effectively losing control 
over territory in many parts of the country. Rebels under the command of 
the SRF have benefited from this, though Islamic militia, ostensibly pro¬ 
government, also operate, to some extent autonomously. Depending on the 
balance of forces in the war zone and depending on the extent to which the 
government insists on imposition of sharia law, rebels may begin to demand 
steps leading to self-determination rather than simply more decentralization 
of power in a united Sudan. If that happens, the eventual result may well be 
further dismemberment of the state. 

While leaders of formal organizations in Sudan have emerged through 
informal as well as formal channels, they all have a legitimacy deficit. The 
political parties, lacking internal democracy, hardly represent organizations 
accountable to their constituencies. At the same time, the rebel groups, 
both armed and unarmed, are neither representative of groups they claim 
to represent nor democratic in their structures. Taking into consideration 
the winds of change blowing through the Arab world and the increasing 
pressures for democratic governance, one may question whether the exist¬ 
ing political organizations—political parties and rebel groups—can actu¬ 
ally represent and lead their broad constituencies. At the same time, it is 
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uncertain whether a new construct or political movement can emerge. In 
the mid-1980s, the Solidarity of Rural Forces (tadamun go'wa al-reef) sought 
to give leadership to marginalized regions, and, in the 1990s, an SPLM-led 
initiative called the Sudan New Brigade attempted the same. It remains to 
be seen whether either a new elite pact between the riverine center and mar¬ 
ginalized regions, or a new democratic formation, can sustain what remains 
of Sudan. 

Three major coalitions of forces are currently competing for the social 
support base of state power in Sudan. First, there is the NCP-led status 
quo: the Islamist ruling oligarchy created by the NCP, allied with the mili¬ 
tary and security forces, business interests, tribal aristocracies, and religious 
ulama (scholars). Its main challenge is the poor economy and the need to 
raise revenue, both to finance its war against SRF and to sustain its expand¬ 
ing security and political patronage apparatus. Linked to this coalition are 
sectors of other Islamist groups, including Sufi, Ansar al-Sunna, Salafi, and 
other militant jihadist (and in some cases, A1 Qaeda-aligned) groups. 

The second contender is the weak and fragmented northern opposi¬ 
tion, which is struggling to transform itself into an effective counter to the 
regime. It gathers a broad range of forces, including communists, Islamist 
followers of Turabi, and the religiously based Umma and DUP political 
parties. In terms of democratization, the Islamic opposition parties (that is, 
all except the Communist Party) have tended to favor the interests of the 
sectarian base that provides the bulk of their support rather than advancing 
any overarching “Islamic” principle for democratic reform.^ Instead, they 
propose al'badeel al'democrati (“the democratic alternative”). 

The third coalition consists of the armed rebels of the peripheral regions, 
politically and militarily represented by the SRF. They seem to be fighting 
basically alone, though they have made some efforts to join liberal, secular 
forces in the north of the country—an alliance reminiscent of the SPLM- 
led coalition of forces in the 1990s, but this time without the support of 
the Umma and DUP parties. SRF rebels signed the New Dawn charter for 
restructuring the post-secession state to accommodate and reflect the inter¬ 
ests of all ethnic, regional, and social groups in Sudan. 

These three broad coalitions of forces are not monolithic blocs. There are 
fissures within each coalition, as well as networks of influence that connect 
one coalition to another and allow individuals or groups to cut political deals 
to serve short-term narrow interests. In this political maneuvering, the NCP 
has a comparative advantage as it can draw on state resources and claim 
to represent the interests of the riverine Arab Muslim constituency (i.e., in 
the Hamdi triangle). But the NCP s claims are challenged by the Umma 
Party and the DUP, which argue that they more credibly represent the core 
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interests of the riverine center. Since the separation, intra-elite rivalries in 
the center have been increasing. Still, the ruling elite’s interest in political 
survival leaves open the possibility, admittedly remote, that a broad, historic 
coalition of forces could come together to establish a national support base 
for the post-secession state. 

Perhaps more likely is that nation-state building will continue to be crip¬ 
pled by an unstable equilibrium of compromises among contending elites. 
In Sudan, the active engagement of the state since 1989 in propagating a 
particular identity based on Islamism has failed to build a nation in which 
diverse cultural, ethnic, and regional groups can feel a positive sense of 
belonging. In their book Why Nations Fail, Acemoglu and Robinson stress 
that in successful nation-state building, leaders with visions have found ways 
to build inclusivity and compatibility of political institutions and, in turn, 
economic institutions. In their words: 

Inclusive economic institutions... are those that allow and encourage 
participation by the great mass of people in economic activities that make 
best use of their talents and skills and that enable individuals to make the 
choices they wish. (Acemoglu and Robinson 2012, 74) 

In short, the prerequisite for successful development is that power be shared by 
a broad coalition or a plurality of groups. Sudan has not met that condition. 

Conclusion: A Non-Transformative Critical Juncture 

Since independence in 1956, the state in Sudan has changed rulers numer¬ 
ous times. Although all national rulers have been from the north, they 
have nonetheless expressed official commitment to different ideologies 
(nationalism, socialism, Islamism). The period from the late 1970s up to 
the mid-1980s was of critical significance to the modern history of state 
formation in Sudan, in that a realignment of forces within the historically 
dominant northern power bloc led to the gradual ascendency of Islamists. 
That group diagnosed the crisis of Sudan as stemming from a weak state and 
a fragmented nation that was in need of a “political project” to manage the 
intertwined processes of nation formation and state building. Against the 
Islamist project, radical southern nationalists led by the SPLM had a differ¬ 
ent diagnosis and different proposed solution to the Sudanese malaise. 

Thus, two diametrically opposed forces dominated the period from the 
mid-1980s to 2005. The competition fueled processes of disintegration 
rather than accommodation and integration. Numerous factors operating 
at the local, national, and international levels contributed to the outcome. 
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which might be called a second non-transformative critical juncture. 
Southern Sudanese chose to establish an independent state, while the rest 
of the country remained embroiled in conflicts resembling those leading to 
the secession of the south. 

The current situation—the “conjunctural,” to borrow a term from 
Gramsci—should be understood not only as a set of immediate economic 
and political problems but also as marked by the “incessant and persistent 
efforts” that are made to defend the existing system (Gramsci 1971, 178). The 
ruling Islamists see their hegemonic project as a panacea for the malaise of 
Sudanese society in all its political, economic, and social aspects. However, 
while the Islamists have created a new balance of political forces and reshaped 
state institutions, they have also deepened the underlying conflicts. Their 
hold on state power is still contested rather than consolidated. They remain a 
fragmented elite in competition with each other. While not capable of pursu¬ 
ing a collective action agenda that might satisfy the needs of the population, 
they are strong enough to hold on to power. They fear losing their privileges 
and being held accountable for atrocities committed during their reign. 

The ruling Islamist elites feel that they have been through difficult times 
during the 1990s but have accumulated enough experience “standing against 
the world” and managing crises to ensure their political survival. They fail 
to see that it is not just a question of state power, but of the structure of the 
nation-state and its territorial integrity. Trading territory for state power, 
which many believe was the operational logic behind allowing the secession 
of South Sudan, has set in motion a process that might force the Khartoum- 
based Islamist elite to apply the same model to additional territories that do 
not fit their concept of the nation. 

In short, the Islamists have retained power through repression but have 
not gained hegemony for their vision of the nation. The crisis of state consol¬ 
idation is unresolved, and the capacity of the state to hold divisive forces in 
check is being severely tested. While the government seems to have succeeded 
in dealing with the “traditional” opposition of political parties, it faces new 
and serious opposition from rebels fighting in the Nuba Mountains, Blue 
Nile, and Darfur as part of the SRF. In addition, there is a slowly emerging 
opposition from youth groups and urban poor who are linked only loosely 
or indirectly to political parties, if at all. 

The Islamists’ capacity to meet these challenges is also threatened by 
internal divisions. Since the split in 1999, there have been calls for reform 
from within the Islamic Movement, most recently at their conference in 
November 2012. In the wider regional context of the Arab Spring, the 
failure to establish a new framework for the nation-state leaves the ruling 
Islamists highly vulnerable to a convergence of new crises. 
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In Sudan’s postindependence history, neither the traditional sectarian 
Muslim parties nor the new, more aggressive Islamist forces have established 
a stable framework for national unity. The political Islamists have gained 
economic and political strength while the influence of the traditional par¬ 
ties has faded. But political Islam, while clinging to state power, has failed 
to provide the political vision and leadership for the complex task of nation¬ 
state building in a country that is simultaneously part of the African and 
Middle Eastern worlds. 


Notes 

I am indebted to many colleagues who commented on earlier drafts; in particular, 
Gunnar M. Sorbo, Wathig Kameer, Jay O’Brien, and Mohamed Yousif. I also thank 
Cathy Sunshine for assisting me in clarifying some aspects of my argument. 

1. Reported in Asharq al-Awsat, a London-based Arabic-language newspaper, dur¬ 
ing 1990. 

2. As set forth, for example, in the Al-Azhar Document, emanating from Egypt, 
on reconciling Islam with the democratic civil state. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Islamism and the Sudanese State 
after Darfur: Soft State, 
Failed State, or 
"Black Hole State"? 

Abdelwahab El-Affendi 


I n an insightful take on the genesis of the crisis in Darfur, Philip Roessler 
pinpoints the infighting among the ruling Islamists as the critical factor 
that caused the conflict to spiral out of control. For Roessler, the conflict 
represented an instance of “threat displacement,” in which an insecure regime 
in a weak state executes a preemptive strike against threatening rivals within 
the elite but ends up undermining its own position in the process by destroying 
vital networks of support and information. In this specific case, the preemp¬ 
tive strike by President Omer al-Bashir in 1999 against his former mentor and 
ally, Hassan al-Turabi, had direct ramifications in Darfur (Roessler 2011). 

That confrontation began with a standoff between the parliament, 
headed by Turabi, and the executive under Bashir over the selection pro¬ 
cess for state governors. Turabi favored direct elections, while Bashir favored 
direct appointments. Bashir then dissolved the parliament and declared a 
state of emergency. In May 2000, Turabi was also removed from his position 
as secretary general of the ruling National Congress Party (NCP). He and 
his supporters responded by setting up a rival party, the Popular Congress 
Party (PCP). The regime targeted Turabi’s supporters within the regime to 
be purged, in particular within the security apparatus and the military. Many 
of these supporters were non-Arab Darfurians. This significantly weakened 
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support for the regime in that already turbulent region by depriving it of vital 
indigenous networks of information gathering, enforcement, and brokerage. 

In countries affected by civil wars, Roessler argues, “formal institutions 
tend to be weak and inconsequential. Instead, the central plot of politics 
plays out in the ‘shadow state,’ in which the ruling elite informally bargain 
over the distribution of power and wealth” (2011, 8). More specifically, in 
situations where power-sharing arrangements break down, rulers may opt 
for “threat displacement”: they decide that although it is costly to “exclude 
allies-turned-rivals from their regimes,” the alternative of “keeping them 
inside, close to the key levers of power” is too risky (II, 45). 

The threat displacement theory of civil war links the outbreak of large- 
scale political violence to the breakdown of elite accommodation and the 
political strategy the prevailing faction chooses to insulate their hold on 
power and neutralize their rivals’ first and second-strike capabilities, but 
which comes at the cost of weakening informal institutions of political 
control and an increased reliance on repression. (II) 

Darfur, Roessler says, is a textbook case bearing out this theory. Bashir’s 
preemptive strike against Turabi’s Darfurian supporters “weakened the gov¬ 
ernment’s support and leverage in Darfur.” 

With the exit and purging of many Darfurian Islamists, especially those 
from the Zaghawa, and the mistrust of those remaining in the ruling 
party, the government forfeit [ed] its ability to effectively counter-mobilize 
in Darfur except through indiscriminate violence, which helped trigger a 
full-scale civil war. (44—45) 

Roessler acknowledges that the split was not the trigger for the conflict in 
Darfur. But, he contends, it deprived the regime of the capacity to deal with 
the conflict effectively. This contrasted with the response to the I990-I99I 
uprising led by the dissident Fur Islamist Daud Bolad, which was swiftly 
put down, precisely because support for the regime within Darfur could 
be easily mobilized. However, by 2002, the regime had lost most of its net¬ 
works, and some of them had become hostile, leaving the regime isolated 
and deprived of information and countermobilization capabilities (Roessler 
2011, 30-33; El-Din 2007, 99-III). 

Islam ism versus "Arabism' 

It might be tempting to doubt Roessler’s analysis because it seems to support 
one element of the regime’s narrative, which simultaneously blames the crisis 
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on “foreign conspiracies” and on the PCP and its “military wing,” the Justice 
and Equality Movement (JEM). But the link to the PCP should not be dis¬ 
missed simply because it can be exaggerated. There is in fact much circum¬ 
stantial evidence to support a connection. It is no coincidence, for example, 
that the PCP and the rebel Sudan People’s Liberation Army (SPLA) signed 
an accord in Geneva in February 2001, committing them to work jointly to 
topple the regime in Khartoum. No less notable was that the signatory on 
behalf of the PCP happened to be Turabi’s deputy. Dr. Ali El-Haj, who is 
from Darfur. It is also no coincidence that the two Darfur movements, JEM 
and the Sudan Liberation Army (SLA), emerged almost simultaneously the 
following year. The latter had full support from the SPLA, while JEM’s 
predominantly Islamist leadership included many known PCP supporters 
and activists. PCP-affiliated media and activists also offered unconditional 
support for JEM, and continue to do so. 

Even if one rejects the hypothesis of the primary initiative coming from 
the PCP, Roessler’s main point stands independently, namely, that it was 
the counterproductive exclusion and purging of former Islamist supporters 
from Darfur that undermined the regime’s capacity to respond effectively 
to crises in Darfur. My own research confirms the impact of the progres¬ 
sive exclusion of the Darfur supporters on the regime’s capacity to contain 
and manage conflict there (El-Affendi 2009, 12-21). However, one should 
add that many aspects of this deterioration predated the regime’s split and 
therefore cannot be attributed to it. 

For example, a memorandum submitted to the government by Darfur 
leaders and activists in March 1999, following the first major escalation of 
conflict in West Darfur State at the beginning of the year, indicated that 
the “politicization of ethnicity” and tribe was already well advanced and was 
beginning to have debilitating effects. The memorandum, with over 1,300 
signatories, including former members of parliament, tribal leaders, profes¬ 
sionals, and students from diverse ethnic backgrounds and political persua¬ 
sions, was itself an indication of widespread alarm among all sections of 
the Darfur elite at this development. It also indicated how out of touch the 
regime had already become. The signatories blamed the regime for entrench¬ 
ing and institutionalizing tribalism in local administration at the expense of 
properly functioning political and civic institutions. For them, this policy, 
together with the neglect of development and an ineffective security appara¬ 
tus, was the root cause of the crisis (El-Affendi 2009, 74-76).^ 

This raises the question of whether the state resorted to mobilizing and 
exploiting tribalism and ethnicity because it was weak, or whether these tac¬ 
tics themselves weakened the state. Mobilizing tribal militias was no doubt a 
cost-effective tactic, at least initially—“counter-insurgency on the cheap,” as 
Alex de Waal (2004) put it. So it was tempting for a resource-strapped state. 
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with an overstretched military, to resort to it. Against this explanation, how¬ 
ever, is the fact that even powerful states are not above using such tactics, 
as we can see from the actions of the United States and its allies in Iraq and 
Afghanistan. In any case, protracted conflicts have a tendency to accelerate 
the fragmentation of communities, usually by strengthening primary loyal¬ 
ties (to extended family, clan, tribe, ethnicity, religious denomination, etc.) 
at the expense of broader identities. Somalia is a case in point, demonstrating 
how the mobilization of primary identities (in this case, clan solidarity) by 
a desperate regime can buy it some limited time, but ultimately ends in col¬ 
lapse and fragmentation. In Sudan, this affected the rebel movements (both 
in the south and in Darfur) as well, encouraging fragmentation along tribal 
and subtribal identities as a consequence of political conflict (Doornbos and 
Markakis 1994; Bakke, Cunningham, and Seymour 2011). 

What is interesting in the Darfur case is that the Islamist movement 
was supposed to transcend these divisions by moving toward a universal 
“pan-Islamic” identity. For some time, it apparently succeeded in doing so, 
particularly in Darfur, where the movement recruited from different ethnic 
backgrounds. The 1999 split thus appears to have reversed this progress by 
forcing a polarization based on ethnic identities as it became difficult to 
ascertain loyalties within a context where both sides claimed the “Islamist” 
label. 

But there were additional factors as well. The Sudanese “Islamist” move¬ 
ment had only managed to ascend to power by becoming less Islamist and 
more nationalist, in this case, “northern Sudanese nationalist.” Islamism 
moved from the margin to the center of Sudanese politics as the conse¬ 
quence of two major developments that took place in 1983: the reigniting of 
the civil war in the south in May, and the presidential decrees promulgating 
Islamic laws in September. The leadership of the movement, at that time 
working under the name of the Muslim Brotherhood, was as surprised as 
anybody when the September measures were announced, and there was an 
intense internal debate about whether to support them. Turabi had been 
sacked as attorney general in May 1983 and replaced by a young, inexperi¬ 
enced lawyer from a Sufi sect loyal to Nimeiri. Turabi did not consider that 
the new team was adequately qualified to oversee such a drastic overhaul of 
the legal system, and he feared the measures could give Islam a bad name. 
However, the Islamists in the end agreed to back the measures in order 
to exploit their mobilization potential and the social transformations they 
could bring about. 

As the Islamization measures became an added grievance fueling the con¬ 
flict in the south, the regime also tried to use the war as a mobilization tool. 
At first, however, the rhetoric depicting the rebellion as a foreign-instigated 
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war against Islam did not generate much popular enthusiasm; in fact, it 
isolated the movement. But chance (some might say “heaven”) came to the 
rescue, this time in the form of what was deemed a “treacherous attack” 
by the SPLA on the Nasir garrison near the Ethiopian border (the SPLA 
gained access to the area under the pretext of delivering a letter to the prime 
minister). This was followed by an alleged abortive coup said to have been 
attempted by a group of noncommissioned officers sympathetic to the SPLA 
(El-Affendi 1990). These events in September 1985 helped promote nation¬ 
alist sentiment in the north and build support for the war. 

The refusal of the SPLA leadership to recognize the popular transitional 
government, and its insistence instead on continuing with the war, had 
already begun to cause much disillusionment in northern Sudanese politi¬ 
cal circles. Euphoria generated by the democratic revolution and optimism 
about a quick end to the civil war gave way to dismay and resentment. Even 
so, the shift toward north-south polarization in the political arena was 
not fully evident. The wars waged by the Sudanese military in the south 
had never been popular. The misguided attempt by the military regime of 
General Ibrahim Abboud (1958-1964) to drum up popular support for 
that war by calling for an open debate on it in the autumn of 1964 proved 
to be a disastrous miscalculation, ultimately bringing about the regime’s 
demise. Public opinion blamed the military for the war, and attempts to 
silence the debate provoked the uprising that toppled the regime (Hasan 
1967; El-Affendi 2012). Apart from a brief and tragic confrontation between 
rioting southerners and sections of the Khartoum population on December 
6, 1964,^ the war in the south was largely out of sight and out of mind. The 
1983 war was different only in that there was more sympathy in sections 
of northern opinion for the rebel forces, which some saw as allies against 
Nimeiri’s excesses. 

Once Nimeiri was toppled in April 1985, however, the SPLA’s allies, 
mainly among left-wing and liberal opinion, could not understand its con¬ 
tinued insistence on armed struggle. They appealed to SPLA leader Colonel 
John Garang to join the political process. The Islamists, by contrast, tried 
to exploit this schism, portraying the SPLA’s intransigence as an attempt to 
blackmail the “Sudanese people” and accusing northern parties seeking to 
engage with the SPLA of treasonous association with the enemy. “Popular 
committees” for the support of the armed forces were set up all over the 
country, and religious-nationalist sentiments were whipped up, especially as 
the SPLA moved its operations north, attacking villages and towns in the 
border areas. 

However, the campaign received its most decisive boost from the events 
of September 1985—the attack on the garrison and the abortive coup. 
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These enabled the National Islamic Front (NIF), the political party set up 
as the new Islamist organ in April 1985, to organize a huge demonstration in 
Khartoum. Dubbed the “million-man march,” it brought hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of protesters to the streets and decisively shifted the balance of power 
between the Islamists, hitherto on the defensive due to their association 
with the Nimeiri regime, and their left-wing and secular opponents, hith¬ 
erto basking in the glory of the April 1985 uprising. The ruling Transitional 
Military Council sided decisively with the Islamists, in spite of open opposi¬ 
tion from the increasingly enfeebled civilian transitional cabinet (El-Affendi 

1990, 384-85). 


Parameters of Insecurity 

This political shift in 1985 laid the basis for the future alliance between 
Islamists and sections of the military, and it transformed the conflict in the 
south into a focal point of political contestation and popular mobilization. 
In the process, the NIF moved away from the habitual role of the Islamist 
movement as an advocate of “Islamization” measures in the narrow sense 
and became a champion of presumed “Arab” interests in opposition to the 
“African” viewpoint championed by the SPLA. In contrast to the focus on 
regime insecurity, discussed earlier, there is now the additional element of 
community insecurity. The NIF and the media affiliated with it developed 
a narrative of threat to Sudan’s “Arab-Islamic identity” in opposition to the 
narrative of the SPLA, which emphasized the marginalization of the non- 
Arab Sudanese. This narrative found a more receptive audience. It was given 
a sense of urgency and reality by the apparently unstoppable march of the 
SPLA and its perceived intransigence (El-Affendi 1990, 388-89). 

This fundamental narrative has apparently survived the Comprehensive 
Peace Agreement (CPA), which ended the war in the south in 2005 and 
resulted in a partnership between the NCP and the SPLA during a six-year 
transitional period. A recent memorandum circulated by hitherto anony¬ 
mous members of the NCP, while harshly criticizing the leadership of the 
party and advocating democratic reforms and anticorruption measures, 
revisits the rhetoric about the mortal threat to Sudan’s Arab-Islamic identity 
posed by the SPLA. According to the drafters of the memorandum, a major 
achievement of the June 30, 1989, coup had been to 

prevent the Crusaders from repeating what happened in Zanzibar and 
Andalus [Muslim Spain] through the deceased Garang and his move¬ 
ment and their theory of the so-called New Sudan, promoted by Western 
and Christian propaganda to prepare the world for Christian rule of the 
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Muslim majority [in Sudan]. This project implies, as is well-known, ethnic 

cleansing directed against the carriers of Arab blood and culture.^ 

As in other conflicts characterized by deep ethnic polarization, a mutually 
reinforcing dynamic evolved between the narratives of insecurity and the 
course of the conflict. Certain groups tend to thrive on a rising sense of inse¬ 
curity (for example, extremist Serbs or Hutus during the slide into conflict 
in Yugoslavia and Rwanda, respectively, or the far right in Europe and the 
United States during the “war on terror” or periods of economic turmoil). 
But, at the same time, peddling insecurity narratives (warnings of threats to 
Serbian identity and existence, of Tutsi domination, or of an “Islamic take¬ 
over of Europe”) can escalate conflict and mobilize support for intransigent 
positions, especially when the insecurity is linked to traumatic memories of 
victimhood. 

In the internal Sudanese Islamist debate, much has been made of the 
historical coincidence of the first Muslim kingdom in Sudan, Sinnar, having 
emerged in 1504, shortly after the last Muslim kingdom in Spain (Granada) 
fell to Catholic conquerors in 1492. This has often been linked to uncon¬ 
firmed remarks attributed to SPLA leaders to the effect that Arabs were 
expelled from Spain after 800 years, while Arab hegemony in Sudan was less 
than 400 years old, so it should be much easier to overthrow. The course of 
the conflict reinforced the general sense of insecurity faced by northerners, 
as the SPLA scored a string of victories in 1988 while the ill-equipped and 
demoralized national army appeared to be on the back foot. The divided 
northern political elite and the weak and incompetent governments of the 
1980s did not inspire much confidence. To complicate things further, the 
government of Sadig El Mahdi began to arm “Arab” tribes in the border 
regions for “self-defense” against SPLA encroachment on their areas. This 
revived old tribal rivalries and enmities, endowing the “Arab against Black” 
conflict with a new meaning. Even worse, the army began at the same time 
to support southern tribal militias opposed to the SPLA, thus adding to 
fragmentation and disorder (Mohamed Salih and Harir 1994, 186-203). 

This perception of deep communal insecurity was both a motive for the 
seizure of power in 1989 and a mobilization tactic. The sense of insecurity 
was so pronounced that the Islamists were careful to camouflage their sei¬ 
zure of power, with the regime vehemently (though largely unconvincingly) 
disavowing any links to Islamists. But the mobilization tactics posed their 
own problems. Building on the policy of arming and mobilizing tribal mili¬ 
tias, the new regime turned this expedient “low-cost” counterinsurgency 
measure into a policy and expanded the mobilization of civilians through 
the Popular Defence Forces throughout the country. While the volunteers 
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were largely made up of fervent regime supporters at first, later students and 
civil servants were pressured to join. Tribes that showed enthusiasm antici¬ 
pated, and reaped, suitable “rewards.” This proved to be a dangerous expe¬ 
dient. The “Arab” tribes enlisted into the fight in Southern Kordofan and 
South Darfur had their own agendas, not to mention historical animosities 
with neighboring tribes, both Arab and non-Arab. Securing their allegiance 
thus implicitly committed the regime to side with them (or at least turn a 
blind eye) if and when they wanted to settle scores with foes and rivals. This 
had serious consequences for the conflict in Darfur, where such entangle¬ 
ments were multifaceted and difficult to juggle, as a “unilateral agenda” of 
the tribal militias, now difficult to disarm or accommodate in the peace 
process, has to be reckoned with (Maitre 2009, 62). 

Prunier and Gisselquist may be considered to exaggerate when they argue 
that the Sudanese regime merely “used the ideological paraphernalia of radi¬ 
cal Islam in order to legitimize the political control of a certain segment of an 
ethnically heterogeneous polity over ethnically different groups,” thus ren¬ 
dering its homage to Islamization “akin to accepting the dictatorship of the 
proletariat” in former communist countries (Prunier and Gisselquist 2003, 
119). However, there is no doubt that the regime played the “ethnic card” for 
all it was worth and became trapped in its logic. Its “Islamism” became more 
operative as “Arabism,” if not blatant northern Sudanese chauvinism. 

Weak State^ Soft State^ Failed State 

The reliance on tribal militias, which threatened to make the regime hos¬ 
tage to its tribal clients, also conflicted with the new rulers’ overt com¬ 
mitment to a powerful state. This in turn meant reducing the influence 
of traditional local power centers, in particular tribal authorities, a tenet 
that Islamists shared with the rest of the modern elite. Gondoning tribal¬ 
ism, let alone promoting and exploiting it, was a cardinal sin in the book 
of the modern Sudanese elite. For the Islamists, there were additional reli¬ 
gious sanctions against tribalism. Worse still, it became clear very early on 
that tribal militias were prone to indulge in atrocities. In March 1987, Arab 
militias in South Darfur were implicated in a horrific massacre in the town 
of Al-Di’ain, in which hundreds of Dinka civilians were killed. The NIF 
raised a hue and cry, tabling a motion in parliament calling for an official 
investigation. So there was no room to plead lack of awareness of the prob¬ 
lem, especially when persistent stories about kidnapping and enslavement of 
women and children began to circulate. 

Thus, reliance on the tribal militias contradicted both the Islamist tenets 
and the modernizing ethos of the movement, as well as implicating the 
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regime in inevitable atrocities. But the imperative of fighting a war in a 
resource-strapped state, coupled with the sense of urgency and deep insecu¬ 
rity, led the regime to disregard all these dangers. To mitigate the challenge 
to state authority, the regime repeatedly manipulated tribal hierarchies, 
intervening in the appointment of chiefs and the delineation of boundaries. 
However, this created additional problems, particularly in Darfur. A major 
contributor to the eruption of the crisis was the official meddling with tribal 
hierarchies in Dar Masalit in West Darfur, which placed the regime in the 
middle of a bitter dispute between the Masalit and local Arab tribes (Flint 
and de Waal 2005, 68-69). 

This problematic entanglement with tribal militias illustrates the con¬ 
flicted character of the state the Islamists tried to build, alternatively 
described as “totalitarian,” “weak,” or a “failed state.” There are obvious 
contradictions among these alternate descriptions, even though some fea¬ 
tures of each of these models may have been exhibited at various times, and 
at times simultaneously. 

The Failed States Index (FSI), published jointly by Foreign Policy maga¬ 
zine and the Fund for Peace, locates states on a descending scale of vulner¬ 
ability. FSI has consistently placed Sudan in the top three failed states since 
the list first appeared in 2005, often well above Somalia, Chad, Afghanistan, 
and Cote d’Ivoire.^ But this result, if anything, only shows how flawed is 
the methodology of the FSI. It defies common sense to rank Sudan as faring 
worse than Somalia, Chad, Cote d’Ivoire, and the like, in terms of state¬ 
hood. It is true that Sudan has a dysfunctional regime, a troubled economy, 
multiple conflicts, and no full control over parts of its territory. But the 
state is not in immediate danger of collapsing, nor is lawlessness rampant. 
In fact, it is much safer to walk the streets of Khartoum, and also Al-Fasher 
and Niyala in Darfur, than to wander through Nairobi, Lagos, or even parts 
of New York. During the period in question, Sudan had one of the highest 
rates of economic growth on the continent. 

This is partly why Prunier and Gisselquist, writing before the eruption 
of the Darfur crisis, described Sudan as a “successfully failed state”—a very 
revealing contradiction in terms. They meant that it is a weak state, but a 
resilient one nevertheless, in no danger of imminent collapse. Instead, Sudan 
appears to be “trapped in a low-level equilibrium of state failure.” 

Although the state per se has failed, the system... installed through a 
coup in 1989 has been largely successful as measured against its own 
parameters... Thus, a state’s political leaders may knowingly create state 
failure in the process of achieving their own narrow objectives. (Prunier 
and Gisselquist 2003, 104-5) 
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The flawed methodology of the FSI uses 12 indicators to determine a 
state’s level of vulnerability: demographic pressures, refugees/IDPs, group 
grievance, human flight, uneven development, economic decline, dele¬ 
gitimization of the state, public services, human rights, security apparatus, 
factionalized elites, and external intervention. The methodology depends 
on using software to scan open sources and classify states according to the 
number of “hits” related to the 12 indicators and subindicators linked to 
them. The findings are then checked for accuracy against actual data and 
statistics as well as analysis by “subject experts.” 

It is clear from this why the methodology is problematic. It depends 
largely on the quantity of negative media coverage, but this begs the ques¬ 
tion of what determines media coverage. Many experts have asked why, for 
example, the conflict in Darfur received saturation media coverage, not to 
mention intense reporting from human rights groups, states, and even the 
United Nations (UN), while the much more intense, prolonged, and higher- 
casualty conflict in the Democratic Republic of Congo, or for that matter, 
the conflict in the south of Sudan itself, attracted much less international 
attention (Crilly 2010; Mamdani 2009). This question has not yet received a 
satisfactory answer. Some of the problems with media coverage are reflected 
in academic research as well. Anyone who examines the plethora of works 
issued on Darfur in recent years will quickly discover that they rely on a 
rather narrow number of sources and frequently quote each other. Many of 
the accounts rely uncritically on the narratives of the protagonists. 

At the same time, some critical analyses of Sudan revolve around hav¬ 
ing too much of the state, with the regime even said to exhibit “totalitar¬ 
ian” tendencies (Gallab 2008). The Sudanese state has also been accused of 
projecting excess power outside its borders to the extent of destabilizing the 
region, hardly the sign of a weak state, let alone a failed one. Within the few 
months between December 1990 and May 1991, Sudan managed, almost 
singlehandedly, to engineer regime change in both Chad and Ethiopia. It 
almost did the same again for Chad in 2008, but the effort was forestalled 
by a timely French intervention. More recently, Sudan played a direct role in 
toppling Libya’s Gaddafi. 

For some commentators, such anomalies in the FSI are symptomatic of 
the tendency of the failed-state discourse to resort to “super-aggregation of 
very diverse sorts of states and their problems.” This creates the mistaken 
impression that states classified as failed “have more shared traits than dis¬ 
tinguishing traits,” effectively throwing “a monolithic cloak over disparate 
problems.” The implied suggestion “that a single remedy applied to the same 
state institutions will cure all problems would be amusing were it not so dan¬ 
gerous” (Call 2008, 1494-96). When it was first introduced in the 1990s, 
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the failed-state concept played a corrective role by helping direct attention 
to small, powerless societies, linking their problems to core concerns of the 
major powers, in particular security. However, it has progressively lost its 
usefulness as it has come to be used liberally to refer to all sorts of dysfunc¬ 
tional statehood (1492-94). 

The concept also betrays an underlying Eurocentric attitude that “casts 
the European state as the model of successful statehood.” African states are, 
in contrast, depicted as the “deviant Other” and as “undeserving of state¬ 
hood,” a point further emphasized by using language and imagery denoting 
sickness (Hill 2005, 147-48). In this regard, according to Morton, the flaws 
of the doctrine are in fact symptomatic of “the failed state—in terms of a 
condition or status—of much [international relations] theory,” with its ques¬ 
tionable Eurocentric assumptions about universal statehood and its attempts 
to impose that imported model of statehood everywhere. Even more wor¬ 
rying is the deployment of the doctrine “as part of a rejuvenation of Cold- 
War strategic thinking and practice within a ‘new Cold War on terrorism’” 
(Morton 2005, 377). 

The terminology and assumptions of the failed-state discourse, it has 
also been argued, mean that this ideology, like the earlier one of “civilized” 
states, is an imperial ideology that “can only be the object of critical inquiry; 
it cannot offer tools for inquiry.” Such a discourse, “in persistently mis- 
characterizing social conditions and mis-identifying their causes, serves to 
legitimize and reproduce the very imperial qualities of international order 
which lie at the heart of so-called ‘state failure’” (Jones 2008). 

Despite such critiques, failed-state discourse continues to inform interna¬ 
tional policy. International agencies, including the UN, have enshrined state 
building and peace building as core policies, and the enterprise took on new 
urgency with the “war on terror” and the attendant perception of “failed states” 
as a major security threat. The resulting “liberal interventionism” has been vari¬ 
ously criticized as a form of revived imperialism (Chandler 2006) and as an 
effort to shift responsibility for tackling state failure to non-Wes tern actors such 
as the African Union, thus disregarding the role of the international system and 
Western policies in creating the problem in the first place (Chandler 2009). 

Proponents of liberal interventionism, in contrast, insist that it is radi¬ 
cally different from imperialism, since liberal interventions are time-limited, 
involve resource transfers to the target countries, and have as their ultimate 
objective the empowerment and interests of the people involved. They even 
go further, arguing that “hypercritics” of liberal peace building do not offer 
any alternative to it and, in fact, base their arguments on the same assump¬ 
tions, in effect criticizing liberal peace building for not being “liberal” 
enough (Paris 2010). 
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In practice, externally driven state building has not achieved any spec¬ 
tacular successes. This has led some analysts to discuss alternatives, such as 
“shared sovereignty” (a euphemism for semicolonial guardianship), “territo¬ 
rial restructuring” (redrawing borders to create new states or parcel existing 
states among more viable neighbors), or just abandoning failed states to their 
fate and becoming reconciled to dealing with self-governing stateless com¬ 
munities (Kraxberger 2007; Clapham 2002). It is of course true that state 
failure is a function of an international system that does not permit failed 
states to be divided or taken over, as sometimes happened in the pre-UN era. 
However, the idea of permitted statelessness is untenable, precisely because 
the current international system guarantees minimum rights for all people 
and links these rights to statehood. Unless the international community 
can devise a way of guaranteeing these rights outside the state, it has to 
either work to restore collapsed states or take over responsibility for stateless 
territories. 


^^State Failure^' in Sudan 

When one applies the state failure analysis to the Sudanese case, a number 
of additional factors come into focus. One dimension, emphasized in most 
of the critical literature, relates to the contribution of external and global 
forces as mainly unintended structural causes: the impact of colonialism, 
the global division of labor, the nature of the capitalist system, uneven devel¬ 
opment, and so on. However, in comparing Sudan with Iraq, Schmidinger 
inadvertently introduces another dimension: that of the deliberate engineer¬ 
ing of state failure by foreign actors. His argument is that totalitarian and 
authoritarian regimes inevitably bring about state collapse. 

Iraq and Sudan are good examples of how totalitarian or authoritarian 
systems such as Ba’athism or Islamism can, in the long run, result in failed 
states with warlords, insecurity and terror... In both cases, these develop¬ 
ments are not primarily the result of outside aggression, but rather origi¬ 
nate from the history of stateness itself Authoritarian and totalitarian 
governments can behave like warlords and thus produce other warlords, 
particularly if the illegitimacy of their power is associated with reducing 
state functions to repression by a unique mixture between a neo-liberal 
economy and clientelism. (Schmidinger 2009, 359) 

While there is some truth in the argument that authoritarianism tends to 
undermine itself and the state simultaneously (a point that we will explore in 
more detail in the case of Sudan), the argument that the deterioration of the 
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state in these two countries was not at all the result of external aggression is 
untenable, particularly in the case of Iraq, which suffered under draconian 
sanctions. In the case of Sudan, a combination of sanctions and foreign 
backing for insurgencies has certainly contributed to the crises. That is, 
external actors deliberately, and not just inadvertently or through omission, 
have contributed to undermining statehood. 

Another point made by Prunier and Gisselquist (2003, 105) in relation 
to Sudan is the possibility that “a state’s political leaders may knowingly 
create state failure in the process of achieving their own narrow objec¬ 
tives.” This echoes arguments made about the “instrumentalization of 
disorder” in many African countries, where major actors, including state 
actors, discover that they can profit more by undermining the state than by 
institutionalizing it (Chabal and Daloz 1999). This, in turn, can reflect a 
broad range of attitudes and situations. It could reflect the reaction of the 
elite in what Gunnar Myrdal described as a “soft state,” one like Egypt or 
Indonesia, that lacks the will and capacity to enforce its laws and impose 
extractive discipline on society (Waterbury 1985; Amin 2011). The recent 
trend toward economic liberalization and shrinking of the state may have 
indirectly contributed to this softness. In addition, resistance to institu¬ 
tionalization of the state by powerful social networks could also make the 
“informalization of politics” a viable and attractive strategy both for the 
elite and for their constituencies (Ghabal and Daloz 1999). However, the 
undermining of state institutions may also be pursued as a deliberate strat¬ 
egy by elites who purposefully create a parallel “shadow state” in order to 
enhance their power, minimize accountability, and protect regime security 
in autocracies (Reno 2000, 433-45). 

Insecure or corrupt regimes (often the traits combine) mistrust the nor¬ 
mal organs of the state and work to set up parallel organs or subcontract 
state functions to “private” bodies. In Syria, for example, there are at least 
four different intelligence agencies, and some opposition sources put the 
number as high as 17. There are also a couple of parallel armies, including 
the Presidential Guard and the Fourth Armoured Division, the latter headed 
by the president’s younger brother and made up exclusively of fiercely loyal 
Alawite soldiers (Rathmell 1996; Wieland 2011). The regime also operates 
a shadow state centered on sectarian-based networks of loyalists in paral¬ 
lel with official political parties, state organs, and legitimate businesses 
(Hinnebusch 2012). 

When they took power in Sudan in June 1989, the Islamists were driven 
by a deep sense of insecurity, as noted earlier. They feared that an imminent 
takeover of the state by the SPLA and some of its left-wing allies would lead 
to the defeat of the Islamist movement and ultimately to subordination of 
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the northern Sudanese and destruction of Arab-Islamic culture in Sudan. 
So the most immediate imperative was to stop the SPLA, which meant they 
had to strengthen the military and fight the war more effectively. 

Closely related to this was a requirement to strengthen the state and 
discipline the fractious northern elite. The concern was that competition 
among northern parties to cut deals with the SPLA had weakened the hand 
of the central authority in negotiations with the rebels. Thus the new rulers 
moved decisively to silence and sideline all political parties, leaving only the 
military to speak for the state. But they then went further and imposed far- 
reaching restrictions on political and civil society organizations. They shut 
down not only political parties but also all independent media, nongovern¬ 
mental organizations (NGOs), trade unions, and other civil society organi¬ 
zations. Only the student unions and religious organizations were exempted 
(Article 19 1993). 

While these measures were harsh, they stemmed from an impulse that 
resonated with and reflected misgivings among the modern Sudanese elite 
about the “softness” of the Sudanese state. This softness was built into the 
structure of the state, having been part of the traditional governance mecha¬ 
nisms in precolonial Sudanese kingdoms. It was furthered by the minimalist 
governance policy of indirect rule under the British (1898-1956). This was 
much resented by the rising modern Sudanese elite, which viewed it as a 
divide-and-rule strategy aiming to entrench backwardness and derail nation 
building (Collins 2008, 39-42). 

This softness was compounded in the south by two factors. First, the 
colonial authorities there refrained from providing even the minimal edu¬ 
cation and health services they offered in the north, instead contracting 
them out to churches and missionary groups. In addition, and due to weak 
infrastructure, inaccessible terrain, and low state capacity, traditional or 
state-constructed tribal authorities were allowed much more autonomy in 
the south than in the north. This situation persisted after independence. 
Given the questionable legitimacy of northern-led central governments, and 
the prolonged civil wars, state administrators depended heavily on media¬ 
tion by local elites to maintain what little state presence there was (Collins 
2008, 41-44). Even when the state regained a modicum of legitimacy after 
the 1972 Addis Ababa agreement restored peace, observers noted that the 
state remained so weak that in practice most of its functions were taken 
over by foreign NGOs, which further undermined and weakened it (Tvedt 
1994, 69-104; El-Affendi 2002). Activists and observers fear that things 
may not have changed much with the independence of South Sudan, which 
could even become, some have suggested, “the first NGO-run country in 
the world.” 
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From its first days in power, the Islamist regime in Khartoum was 
obsessed with “imposing the authority of the state” {fard hay bat al-dawld). 
It was so keen to shed the image of the “soft state” that it adopted a number 
of draconian measures, the most notorious being the imposition of the death 
penalty for illegal currency trading. It also adopted a militarist approach 
to statehood, forcing state employees and students to undergo compulsory 
military training in order to “instill discipline.” 

However, the regime also harbored a contradictory impulse. Given its 
deep insecurity and the fact that it felt the need to deny its Islamist identity, 
claiming to have no connection to the NIF, it proceeded to create a shadow 
state. This included secret structures within the military, parallel security 
organizations, and militias, as well as many businesses and nongovernmen¬ 
tal groups, all of which unofficially conducted state policy. Such unofficial 
channels were also required because the most influential Islamist leaders, 
including Turabi and his deputy, Ali Osman Taha, had no official positions 
in the government. Thus, many of the ostensible “top” leaders in government, 
including key ministers and the president himself, did not possess real power. 
Often their junior aides, who had direct links with the real rulers, were run¬ 
ning things behind the scenes. Nothing could undermine the authority of the 
state more than such an informal arrangement at the very top. The new rulers 
further undermined the state by bypassing official institutions when making 
important policy decisions and by carrying out wide-ranging purges of the 
military and civil service. The reliance on militias rather than the armed 
forces as such in combat zones also compromised the state. 

A paradoxical situation thus developed, in which the policies advocated 
by the regime appeared to attempt to consolidate the state and enhance its 
autonomy while simultaneously undermining it in myriad ways. The vic¬ 
tory of a “pro-state” faction in the power struggle that split the Islamists 
in 1999, coupled with the flow of oil revenues that started that same year, 
appeared to reduce this dissonance. But the shadow state proved too power¬ 
ful to be tamed and brought under control. In fact, it was strengthened by 
the conclusion of the CPA in 2005, since it proved useful in bypassing the 
formal power-sharing arrangement required by the CPA. Ironically, even a 
number of key supposed SPLA ministers and officials were co-opted within 
this shadow state, to the consternation of the SPLA hierarchy. 

Thus the state-building project, which claimed legitimacy as the defender 
of Arab-Islamic identity in northern Sudan, was in fact hostile to most 
political and social forces in the north. It set out to build a strong, central¬ 
ized modern state, but was forced to offer concessions to tribal warlords and 
even create some. Its proponents claimed to want to strengthen the state, but 
they were busy undermining it by transferring authority to a shadow state. 
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To compensate for its resulting isolation, the regime needed to mobi¬ 
lize its own Islamist constituency. But this task also involved a number of 
paradoxes. The NIF was dissolved shortly after the coup, to be replaced by 
ad hoc bodies structured by the regime. This culminated in setting up the 
National Congress Party, a party open to all Sudanese nationals, regardless 
of religion or political persuasion. It even had many non-Muslim southern¬ 
ers in positions of leadership. Again, the Islamist movement existed and did 
not exist at the same time. The rank and file were mobilized when necessary, 
rewarded in many cases, and permitted to access networks of power. But 
they had to “behave themselves” and be as docile as required. Those who 
dissented were punished and/or excluded. 

The internal conflict came to a head in the summer and autumn of 
2012, when Islamist factions within the NCP challenged the leadership, 
issuing a memorandum that demanded action against corruption and more 
democracy within the party and the country. This forced the regime to 
work to revitalize the Sudanese Islamic Movement, a body set up within the 
NCP following the 1999 split to accommodate Islamists within the party. 
However, a conference held in November 2012 failed to resolve the deepen¬ 
ing differences and, instead, brought the struggle into the open. In the week 
after the conference, the former head of intelligence and a number of senior 
army officers were arrested and accused of plotting a coup—another indica¬ 
tion of divisions within the heart of the establishment. 

In this, the regime appeared to resemble other ideologically based states, 
such as those ruled by Communist or Ba’athist parties, in which the parties 
sometimes became victims of their own dictatorial regimes. In such cases, 
the dictatorial power of the executive, with the help of the security appara¬ 
tus, came to marginalize the party in whose name it ruled. The Sudanese 
pattern differed in some respects, however. The internal crackdown in 
Sudan following the 1999 split was not as brutal as elsewhere. There were no 
executions or assassinations of dissidents, apart from one shooting and one 
death in detention; few people were arrested, they were held for only short 
periods, and only one or two were forced into exile. The support for the 
regime remained significant, with many remaining loyal. In fact, the regime 
even widened its support, winning over diverse Islamist constituencies that 
included Salafis and Sufis, as well as making inroads into the business com¬ 
munity. But its position remained precarious, with questionable legitimacy. 
It failed to cash in on the political capital it gained with the CPA, or to 
conduct the 2010 elections in a manner that would have inspired confidence 
and conferred legitimacy. The recent intensification of internal struggle may 
yet open up larger fissures within the ruling establishment. 
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The ''Black Hole State" 

Failed-state theorists have used the image of the “black hole” to refer to the 
vacuum created by state collapse. As Rotberg put it, a “collapsed state exhib¬ 
its a vacuum of authority. It is a mere geographical expression, a black hole 
into which a failed polity has fallen. There is dark energy, but the forces of 
entropy have overwhelmed the radiance that hitherto provided some sem¬ 
blance of order” (2003, 9). 

Independently, the authors of the 2004 Arab Human Development Report 
used the term to refer to an overcentralized, semiprivatized state, largely iso¬ 
lated and insulated from society but still seeking total control over it. Like the 
overpowering gravitational field of the astronomical collapsed star, they said, 
the “black hole state” induces social paralysis in its field of gravity, permitting 
nothing to move without its say-so. “The modern Arab state, in the political 
sense, runs close to this model, the executive apparatus resembling a ‘black 
hole’ which converts the surrounding social environment into a setting in 
which nothing moves and from which nothing escapes” (UNDP 2005, 126). 

In such cases, the Arab state, as it took shape in the period before the 
recent Arab uprisings, contracted into a core in which the head of state and his 
immediate family and confidants, assisted by an all-powerful security appa¬ 
ratus, controlled both the levers of political power and access to wealth. Even 
the so-called ruling party, where it existed, was no more than a bureaucratic 
tool of control. No independent civil society organizations were permitted to 
exist, and, of course, no independent political parties or organizations. The 
economy was also tightly controlled and penetrated by the ruler and his sup¬ 
porters in “mafia-style” protection and “partnerships.” Economic liberaliza¬ 
tion was in fact used as a tool of state control, ensuring that privatized firms 
were sold to relatives or covert partners of the rulers or party supporters. 

These state models evolved out of ideological-political projects (secu¬ 
larism in Tunisia, radical Arab nationalism in Nasser’s Egypt, Syria, and 
Iraq) that degenerated into repressive systems of state power, while the origi¬ 
nal ideologies were used to legitimize the excesses associated with them. 
Real and concocted threats (Israel, Islamism, Iran, imperialism, etc.) were 
also cited to justify excesses. After the abandonment or discrediting of the 
ideological project, the state was transformed into a semiprivate enterprise, 
approaching Charles Tilly’s description of the early modern European state 
as a kind of “protection racket” embodying the very threats it claimed to 
protect citizens against (Tilly 1985, 169-87). In the case of the “black hole 
state,” the state apparatus came to resemble a criminal organization in more 
ways than one, using a combination of terror, corruption, and mendacity to 
maintain its grip on power. 
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In the Sudanese case, as we have seen, there was a determined and delib¬ 
erate attempt to build up such a state. Civil society activism was ruthlessly 
curtailed and a “shadow state” organized. However, the complex diversity 
of Sudanese society, in addition to the constraints under which the project 
operated, militated against the success of the endeavor. A leading figure in 
the regime once likened its attempts to institute a strict immigration policy 
to the owner of a house with no walls who insists on slamming the door 
shut and standing guard next to it to stop intruders. In fact, Sudan’s porous 
and uncontrollable borders made a sham of any strict immigration policy. 
Similarly, in a country where the state is largely ignored by the bulk of the 
population and is heavily penetrated and restrained by dense social networks, 
no attempt to “impose state authority” using harsh tactics could work effec¬ 
tively. The tactics employed inspired more resentment than fear. The regime 
stayed in power by co-opting its enemies rather than by vanquishing them, 
and because its opponents inspired even less popular enthusiasm. 

A modern state derives its strength only partially from the concentration 
of resources and the monopoly of legitimate force. The legitimacy and effi¬ 
cacy of a modern state derives from its paradoxical character of being both 
representative of society and largely autonomous from it. The modern demo¬ 
cratic state is conceptually and legally separate from the persons of the office 
holders and the parties and social forces that put them there. The state thus 
functions by concentrating power in an impersonal central authority, which 
is sovereign, in the sense of not being subject to any outside authority, and 
autonomous, in not being subject to, or seriously rivaled by, other internal 
centers of power. Nevertheless, it is also sufficiently responsive to the wishes 
of significant social forces to be seen as representative of popular will (Hall 
1984, 14-25). This paradoxical character of being responsive but autono¬ 
mous is also crucial for accommodating minorities and those outside power. 

The key question in the Sudanese case, as in many other African and 
Third World countries, was how to approach the ideal of state autonomy 
given the existing divisive social loyalties. While the Islamists have been 
more successful than their predecessors in staying in power for a long time 
and ensuring a high level of state autonomy, they have nevertheless failed 
to consolidate the state and establish it as a cohesive and inclusive central 
power. In addition to external factors discussed later in text, this was prin¬ 
cipally due to the mutually reinforcing fragmentation of elites at the center 
and the periphery, which perpetuated instability by affording opportuni¬ 
ties for rival factions (de Waal 2007). Ultimately, Sudanese society rejected 
attempts to impose cohesion by force. 

In a revealing joke that circulated during the Nimeiri era, the president 
was said to have gone in civilian disguise to inspect the vegetable market 
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in the early hours of the morning. Incensed by the high price of tomatoes, 
which was well above the limits set by his government, the president resolved 
to teach the vendor a lesson. He rushed back to the palace, donned his mili¬ 
tary uniform, and returned to the market in his motorcade, sirens blaring. 
Confronting the same vendor, he demanded once again, “How much for a 
kilo of tomatoes?” Unimpressed, the vendor looked up and poked his finger 
in the president’s face, saying in an irritated tone, “Didn’t I just tell you the 
price a short while ago?” 

The joke, and its popularity, concisely sums up the dilemma of the 
state. 


The Limits of Liberal Peace Building 

The confusion in theoretical discourse on “failed states” has been mirrored 
in the policy on Sudan, where international efforts to promote state build¬ 
ing and peace building have been based on conventional liberal assump¬ 
tions about how to deal with collapsed states. Sudan may have been the 
only country in the world to have two international peacekeeping missions 
working simultaneously, one of which—the African Union-United Nations 
Mission in Darfur (UNAMID)—is the largest in the world. The shape 
of peace building in Sudan reflected ambivalence on the part of both the 
regime and the international community. The regime wanted desperately to 
integrate into the international community, yet make only minimal conces¬ 
sions. The international community also was keen to work with the regime 
as a partner, despite persistent mistrust and repeated mutual indictments. 
The structure of the resulting peace agreements reflected the tenets of liberal 
doctrine: demands for full respect for individual and human rights, separa¬ 
tion of powers, accountability and transparency, commitment to democracy 
with free and fair elections, and equitable distribution of power and wealth. 
However, when implementation fell far short of these requirements, there 
was little action to remedy the failures. 

The Sudanese experience highlights in stark terms the limitations and 
pitfalls of post-Cold War “liberal peace building,” revealing the inherent 
tensions and contradictions in this approach. In theory, post-Cold War 
peacemaking was supposed to eschew the crude power politics of the previ¬ 
ous era and be more faithful to UN values of altruistic interventionism. It 
was expected to strengthen the capacity and autonomy of the target state, 
even though some critics argue that it was in fact “designed to undermine 
and restrict the non-Wes tern state’s capacity for independence and autono¬ 
mous decision-making” (Chandler 2005). In Sudan, in any case, rhetoric and 
policies echoing Cold War models were played out again. This included the 
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imposition of sanctions and the use of threats and hostile rhetoric, while, at 
the same time, peace negotiations were being conducted and “peacekeeping” 
troops deployed. The efforts of peacekeeping were thus hindered by contra¬ 
dictory but simultaneous approaches, one assuming a failed state in need of 
assistance, the other assuming a “rogue” state in need of containment. 

Given that the state managed to maintain its grip despite fierce local 
opposition and tough international and regional hostility, and succeeded 
in weathering the numerous challenges it had faced, the evidence is that 
it managed to turn foreign intervention to its advantage in many respects. 
While UNAMID was launched in the face of fierce resistance from the 
regime and was meant to be directed against it, Sudan imposed so many 
conditions (including African leadership and troop component and close 
operational cooperation) that it became largely innocuous. The military 
component of UNMIS, the United Nations Mission in Sudan, in charge 
of supporting the CPA, faded more easily into the background. The mis¬ 
sion did little to ensure that the referendum in the south ultimately went 
forward. Given that the military capacity of the regime remained intact, it is 
remarkable that anyone thought that the foreign military contingents could 
have had any role other than that of passive observers. When conflicts flared 
up, as happened in Abyei in May 2008, the UN contingent just looked on 
and engaged in mediation after the fact. Any attempts by either mission to 
assume an active military role would have led to direct confrontation, which 
no one wanted. 

In principle, it does not make sense to send an international peacekeep¬ 
ing presence to a “rogue state,” which is assumed to respond only to mili¬ 
tary force. But if one does opt for international peacekeeping, this implies 
a cooperative relationship with the government of the day, bolstered by a 
generous flow of aid. But the aid that Sudan expected to receive after the 
CPA did not materialize. Darfur intervened, making Sudan the rare case 
of an internationally supervised peace-building project where the amount 
of direct international aid to the host country approached zero, as did the 
level of international influence. By their very nature, the “schizophrenic” 
policies of international actors canceled each other out, since the objec¬ 
tive of containing and weakening a rogue state was in direct contradiction 
to the objective of state building. No less important is the fact that out¬ 
side support for rebel factions both fueled fragmentation of rebel groups 
and impeded peace efforts. While major international actors formulated 
and sought to impose the 2006 Abuja deal on Darfur, they were unable to 
deliver on their promise to isolate rebel factions that opposed it. Instead, 
the high profile of the Darfur crisis gave virtually any Darfur rebel faction 
a legitimacy that key international actors involved in the process could not 
effectively challenge. 
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Conclusion 

The discourse on state failure, much criticized in general, is at its most prob¬ 
lematic when applied to the Sudanese case. While the theoreticians regarded 
Sudan as the epitome of state failure, realities on the ground told a differ¬ 
ent story. Under the “Islamists,” the state had shown an ability to mobilize 
considerable resources and popular support to ward off serious internal and 
external challenges. It also managed to influence its regional environment 
in significant ways, even though its internal repressive policies and foreign 
adventurism also undermined it. Most significantly, the regime managed 
to confine armed conflict to the periphery, creating an impression of peace 
and tranquility (and even, with the aid of oil revenue, prosperity) in regions 
central to the state. It thus attracted support from both the local bourgeoisie 
and foreign investors, especially during the CPA interlude. 

Instead of speaking simply of a “failed state,” it may make better sense to 
speak of a “failed black hole state.” The regime failed in its drive to maximize 
state power and autonomy, mainly because of the typical “black hole state” 
resistance to proper institutionalization of the state (a deliberate “instru- 
mentalization of disorder”). The resulting infighting between rival power 
centers and volatile alliances with tribal militias seriously undermined state 
capacity and authority. The Darfur crisis epitomized this capacity for self¬ 
undermining and embodied all that was wrong with the regime’s approach. 

The failure of the state to marshal resources and repressive capacities 
comparable to those of neighboring countries, together with the resilience of 
Sudanese society and its capacity for self-reliance and self-defense, rendered 
futile the drive to maximize state power. While the use of Islamic mobiliza¬ 
tion gave the regime an edge in some respects, it also had costs in terms of 
antagonizing the international community and neighboring countries, as 
well as sections of the community at home. And it contributed to instability 
in the form of factional infighting among the Islamists themselves, which 
was one of the sources of the Darfur debacle. 

In fact, Islamist ideology was selectively and contingently mobilized. It 
was frequently overshadowed by one or another of its more limited com¬ 
ponents, such as Arabism (more specifically northern Sudanese national¬ 
ism) or anti-imperialist rhetoric. It was in fact the mobilization of northern 
Sudanese nationalism based on Arab identity, along with the associated fear 
of an “Africanist” takeover, that gave the Islamists their breakthrough, mov¬ 
ing them from the margin to the center of Sudanese politics. By contrast, 
the espousal of anti-imperialism was an opportunistic response to Western 
hostility and criticism of the regime’s human rights record. Traditionally, 
Islamists were more anti-Communist than anti-Western and continued to 
favor free-market economic models. 
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In any case, the Sudanese state does not seem in imminent danger of 
collapse. The same does not hold, however, for the regime. Having pre¬ 
sided over a failed and discredited project, it continues to be plagued with 
infighting that has reached dangerous levels with the recent revelations of 
attempted coups and reports of splits. Regime collapse, in contrast to state 
collapse, may be imminent. One can envision several possible scenarios. 
Regime change could come from within, through a palace coup, as hap¬ 
pened in 1999. Or the regime could be brought down by popular protest 
along the lines of the Arab Spring, following earlier Sudanese precedents of 
popular uprisings in 1964 and 1965. 

Much less likely, a scenario would be a negotiated, inclusive, peaceful 
transition, made possible through the wise stewardship of the process of 
constitution making and subsequent elections. It would take a hardy opti¬ 
mist indeed to believe that this will happen. 

Notes 

I would like to thank the Economic and Social Research Council and the Arts and 
Humanities Research Council in the Global Uncertainties program of the Research 
Councils UK for their generous support for my current research. 

1. The full text of the memorandum is available in Arabic at http://www.suda- 
neseonline.com/cgi-bin/sdb/2bb.cgi?seq=msg&board=34l&msg=1282106727. 

2. For details of this tragic incident, see Malwal (1981, 82-87). 

3. The text of the memorandum is available in Arabic at http://www.sudanile. 
com/2008-12-01-ll-35-26/36806-2012-01-l4-06-54-23.html. In keep¬ 
ing with the times, there is also a Facebook page dedicated to discussing it. The 
memorandum was first leaked to local Sudanese media on January 23, 2012. 

4. The Failed States Index is available on the Foreign Policy website at http://www. 
foreignpolicy.com/articles/2009/06/22/2009_failed_states_index_interac- 
tive_map_and_rankings. 
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CHAPTER 4 


The National Congress Party 
and the "Second Republic": Internal 
Dynamics and Political Hegemony 

Einas Ahmed 


T he year 2011 marked the most critical juncture in the political course 
of the state in Sudan since independence in 1956. On January 9, 
the population of southern Sudan voted overwhelmingly for the 
secession of the southern region; when the separation became final, in July, 
Sudan lost a sizable part of its territory.^ The move was unprecedented in 
the history of the African continent, and it has shaken the Sudanese state, 
political regime and society, as well as having significant impact on political 
dynamics at the regional level. In effect, the ruling National Congress Party 
(NCP) was forced to abandon one of its “nonnegotiable principles,” set by 
the regime as early as 1989, namely, the unity of Sudan. 

Moreover, the secession coincided with the popular upheavals in neigh¬ 
boring Egypt and Libya, which followed an earlier uprising in Tunisia. The 
significant political transformations in those three states have aroused high 
expectations among the political opposition in Sudan and in a wide segment 
of the Sudanese population who hope for a similar political change. Indeed, 
the fall of authoritarian regimes in neighboring states has raised much spec¬ 
ulation regarding the sustainability of the regime in Sudan. Both Sudanese 
and outside observers are asking, “When will it be Sudan’s turn?” 

The opposing political parties, gathered in a coalition called the National 
Consensus Forces, attempted to seize the opportunity by calling for popular 
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mobilization in Sudan, but so far without success. The NCP itself also 
rushed to capitalize on the euphoria of the Arab Spring. The government 
of Sudan was the first to pay tribute to the popular uprisings. Their support 
for Tunisia was immediate and unconditional, as relations with Ben Ali s 
regime had been tense and historically controversial.^ Sudan was also among 
the first to send a high-level delegation on an official visit to the newly 
appointed government in Egypt. As for Libya, Sudanese government sup¬ 
port included diplomatic and military assistance to the revolutionaries. For 
those who speculated on the durability of the regime in Khartoum, President 
Omer al-Bashir’s response was that “Sudan experienced the ‘spring’ in 1964 
and in 1985 when people toppled the government for substantive reasons. 
But there is no reason for such revolts today. In addition, transparent elec¬ 
tions were held in 2010, the results of which were recognized by the inter¬ 
national community.”^ 

It was against the backdrop of these two historic events—the secession of 
South Sudan and the success of popular revolts in neighboring Arab Muslim 
countries—that the NCP proclaimed the “Second Republic.” These events 
brought to the fore the question of the regime’s continued survival and 
spurred the NCP to redefine its political project in order to maintain its 
hegemony and credibility. The most urgent priority for the NCP after the 
secession of South Sudan is, of course, to address the economy, especially 
the consequences of a dramatic drop in revenue from oil. But the dilemma is 
political as well, with NCP leaders pressed to address their failure to main¬ 
tain state unity and to achieve their initial project of an Islamist “salvation.” 
The criticism comes not only from opponents of the regime but also from 
its own followers. 

Particularly in the eyes of religious and conservative groups, the regime 
has also failed to achieve its promise to enforce sharia as the law of the land. 
This was another “nonnegotiable principle” of the Islamists’ initial platform. 
For the NCP, sharia was only momentarily compromised by the signature 
in 2005 of the Comprehensive Peace Agreement (CPA), which stipulated 
the adoption of “two systems and one state”—that is, application of Islamic 
laws would be limited to the north, with a special status for non-Muslims in 
the capital, Khartoum."^ The majority of Islamists, including the Salafists, 
supported the regime and agreed to turn a blind eye to what they considered 
“non-Islamic” practices and policies. These groups have reluctantly accepted 
the compromises that the peace agreement required with the hope that the 
NCP will impose an Islamic constitution. Now that the south is gone, how¬ 
ever, the debate over implementation of sharia has regained intensity, with 
the focus on defining the constitution of the Second Republic. 
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Added to this is the social crisis resulting from economic stress, includ¬ 
ing the growth of poverty and unemployment, deterioration of basic social 
services (education and health), and arbitrary confiscation of communal 
lands in some areas of the country. These economic difficulties combined 
with corruption at all levels of state institutions have turned public opinion 
increasingly hostile. New disclosures of corruption involving public figures 
and examples of mismanagement of state bodies have seriously affected the 
image and credibility of the regime. Some leading conservative figures, pre¬ 
viously critical in private, have turned to public criticism. 

There is mounting dissension within the party ranks, including at the 
regional level. Some local leaders and supporters of the NCP have taken 
a threatening tone against the party leadership in Khartoum.^ This wide¬ 
spread disgruntlement among the party followers found expression recently 
in a memo signed by members of the Islamic Movement who denounced 
“the deviation from the movement’s initial objective.” The memo calls 
for social change and political reforms at both the state and party levels. 
Especially significant is the demand by the signatories to “disassociate the 
Islamic Movement from the regime.” Unlike previous memos, it goes beyond 
expressing discontent and reflects antagonism toward party leadership. This 
evokes the state of affairs within the party during the late 1990s, before the 
toppling of the leadership of Hassan al-Turabi, a split that resulted in the 
reorganization of power relations within the Islamist ruling group. 

These challenges do not yet seem to constitute an immediate threat to 
the hegemony of the NCP. They do, however, generate significant pressure 
on the regime to respond with substantive measures to ensure its credibil¬ 
ity, religious legitimacy, and stability.^ Party leaders have already adopted 
a number of reforms to counter growing public criticism.^ Their populist 
rhetoric increasingly has taken an apologetic tone, seeking to justify “short¬ 
comings.” But party leaders will need to do more. In particular, if the gov¬ 
ernment does not respond promptly and effectively to the current economic 
crisis, the risks to the NCP’s credibility and indeed to its survival will con¬ 
tinue to grow. 

At the level of internal party organization, a critical question is how the 
party leaders can respond to the growing demands from within the party 
for reform and dissolution of the leadership monopoly, yet maintain a basic 
level of internal consensus, cohesion, and stability. The regime must also 
deal with the question of Bashir’s indictment by the International Criminal 
Court (ICC), which is a “sword of Damocles” hanging over the president’s 
head. Although the regime takes a challenging tone in dealing with critics 
in the international community, and enjoys the sympathy of many African 
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and Arab states, this indictment remains a matter of concern for the party 
leadership.^ On all these questions, the leadership is seriously divided over 
which policies to adopt. In terms of foreign relations, for example, while a 
substantial segment of the elite advocates realistic policies, aimed at preserv¬ 
ing mutual interests with South Sudan and normalizing relations with the 
international community, there is an opposing camp that seems intent on 
escalating tensions.^ 

Political and personal divisions persisted within the regime’s leadership 
even after the major split of 1999, which resulted in the departure of Turabi 
from the leadership. Both the CPA and Darfur have been serious dividing 
issues. Nevertheless, the party has survived and its leadership has managed 
to maintain hegemony over the state and society, in part thanks to its control 
over the security forces and the army. Writing in 2008, Marchal and Ahmed 
noted that the regime is “pragmatic [and] in spite of its internal rupture, is 
determined to last as long as it does not lose control of its vital instrument 
of survival—an omnipotent security arsenal” (17). However, the decline in 
state resources, mainly oil revenues, that were used to finance the security 
apparatus and the army will certainly diminish the capacity of these institu¬ 
tions to ensure the regime’s survival. It is important to note that pragmatism 
was only one strand of policy, rather than the party’s consistent policy line. 

Perhaps the most urgent question facing the party leadership, and one 
that will be debated during its upcoming general congress in 2014, is who 
will succeed Bashir as head of the party and the state. He has been in office 
for more than 23 years, the longest presidency in the history of Sudan. He 
has always been seen as being able to maintain a balance among compet¬ 
ing factions, each with different resources. Yet the initial consensus around 
his leading role is eroding, making the issue of succession the subject of 
wider debate. It is a preoccupation both for local public opinion and for 
international interests concerned with Sudan, as well as an urgent worry for 
the party’s own leadership, with opinions divided and no obvious preferred 
candidate at hand. 

This chapter examines the political challenges that the NCP is facing 
in its efforts to maintain its political hegemony, particularly the pressures 
to carry out substantial restructuring of its leadership in order to maintain 
cohesion and contain the growing internal divisions and demands for reform. 
The chapter is divided into three sections. The first looks at the evolution 
of the Islamist trend in Sudan, the emergence of different factions, and the 
current configuration of power within the NCP and the regime today. This 
serves as an introduction to the second section, which addresses the question 
of a successor to Bashir. The third and final section examines the political 
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resources of each faction and the shifting political landscape in the period 
leading up to the NCP s general congress in 2014. 

Background: Evolution of Power Relations within the Regime 

The 1989 coup d’etat was instigated by the leaders of the National Islamic 
Front (NIF), who for years had worked successfully to infiltrate the military 
and recruit allies among its officers. In the initial plan of the party leaders, 
the military would play a specific and a temporary role, with the expectation 
that they would then hand over power to party leaders. During the early years 
of the regime and through the second half of the 1990s, Hassan al-Turabi, 
surrounded by handful of key NIF figures, controlled decision making in 
what might be termed a shadow government. The military and the official 
government were excluded from critical decisions, even though all decisions 
were taken in the name of the Revolutionary Council. 

During this period, the parallelism between “the revolution/party” and 
“the state” was obvious, reflecting the contradictions that accompany the 
transition from party politics to the complexity of governing.Over time, 
disagreements over how to manage the state, the role of the army, the con¬ 
stitution, and foreign policy became acute, distancing Turabi from his close 
collaborators, who were increasingly critical of his preponderant authority. 
Contention over the 1998 constitution played an important role in widen¬ 
ing the rift between the two camps (Ahmed 2005). In 1999, political diver¬ 
gences coupled with the competing personal ambitions of key figures, as 
well as the growing resentment of the army over its marginalized status, led 
to the overthrow of Turabi and the restructuring of power relations within 
the regime. 

At the time, the dissent within the ruling group was viewed largely as 
generational. The “Palace group” that initiated the famous 1998 Memo of 
Ten against Turabi included many figures representing a younger generation 
of Islamists.But it was also a political conflict. This younger generation 
included top military figures who had a different vision of managing the 
state—a view that, seen in retrospect, reflected pragmatism and a desire 
to normalize the regime’s regional and international relations. However, 
as mentioned earlier, this pragmatism remained controversial in the ruling 
circle. What kept this circle together was their common interest in over¬ 
throwing their historic leader, bolstered by their complementary power 
resources derived from the monopoly of different strategic sectors, namely, 
the military, the security forces, and the oil industry. Moreover, the Palace 
group was supported by most leaders of religious groups, most of whom had 
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long-standing ideological and personal disagreements with Turabi. Religious 
leaders continue to support the regime today. 

Following the split in 1999 that ousted Turabi, the Palace group (or more 
accurately, each faction within it) worked to consolidate its political hege¬ 
mony and control over the state. Gaining strong positions of power were the 
military and the security apparatus, as well as paramilitary forces, organized 
principally in the Popular Defence Forces. Revenues from oil, along with 
the extensive private investments of military, police, and security officials in 
multiple economic sectors, ensured their empowerment. These investments 
also helped consolidate a remarkable interpenetration between the interests 
of the regular forces, the business sphere, and the party. Key ministerial and 
executive positions became dynasties, each associated with the person of its 
minister, invariably a key party cadre or military officer. 

The intertwined interests of strategic sectors (and of persons) are among 
the factors that explain the strength and tenacity of the regime; they also 
make any attempts at substantive political change extremely difficult, even 
in a scenario of regime change. Interlacing all these strategic sectors of the 
state has ensured commitment to personal interests that extend far beyond 
ideological loyalties. Indeed, since 1989, the specifically ideological element 
in the regime has been in steady decline.^^ 

In addition to other factors, the internationalization of the conflict in 
Darfur and the signing of the CPA had significant impact on the internal 
dynamics of the regime and on power relations within its leadership. Although 
there was a consensus among all factions to normalize relations with the 
international community by settling the conflict with South Sudan, there 
was serious division over how to deal with the multiple external pressures. 
Political decision making reflected not only lack of consensus and political 
divergence but also day-to-day decisions taken by different policy makers in 
conflict with one another. The influence of the military, generally viewed 
as hard-liners, increased during this period, while the pragmatists lacked 
strong leadership, although they did include some influential figures. First, 
Vice President Ali Osman Taha, who led the peace negotiations and was 
regarded as a pragmatic person, was more and more marginalized because 
of his “consensual” positions vis-Tvis the international community. In the 
view of the military and many others in the regime, he was responsible for 
making too many concessions to the Sudan People’s Liberation Movement 
(SPLM) and its armed wing, the Sudan People’s Liberation Army (SPLA). 
In addition, his positions were interpreted as undermining and in competi¬ 
tion with the president’s authority. It is, however, too simplistic to regard 
the division as a civilian-military split. Both pragmatists and hard-liners 
included members of the military as well as key civilians within the NCR 
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The signing of the CPA was undoubtedly an opportunity for the pragma¬ 
tists. But it also allowed the regime to sustain its power and gain international 
support, despite the pressures from continued sanctions and international 
condemnation. Later, it also provided a political opportunity for the hard¬ 
liners, that is, the military and President Bashir, to build popular support 
in Sudan. It is important to stress that, in general, hard-line positions did 
not and do not express a firm ideological stance or a consistent policy line. 
Specific factions or policy makers could take a hard line or a more prag¬ 
matic line, depending on their specific interests and power relations at the 
moment. Nevertheless, the unexpected outcome of the CPA has fundamen¬ 
tally altered power relations between different factions of the regime. 

The death of John Garang, the leader of the SPLM, in July 2005, and the 
subsequent steady rise in the likelihood of southern secession as an outcome 
of the right to self-determination led to a temporary convergence of interests 
of the NCP and the SPLM, while increasing the bargaining power of the 
latter. These events also had an impact on the 2010 elections. Unlike many 
first elections held in postconflict settings under power-sharing arrange¬ 
ments, which aim to ensure fair access to power and regularize the political 
competition between two belligerents, the 2010 elections in Sudan were not 
really a contest between the SPLM and the NCP.^^ National political power 
was not at stake in these elections. The SPLM was in power in southern 
Sudan, and by 2010 the outcome of the 2011 referendum on secession was 
obvious and inevitable. The SPLM’s interest was focused on the right to self- 
determination. The NCP dominated in the north and had no competitor. 
In reality, for the NCP, the elections offered an opportunity to legitimize 
its political hegemony over its internal opponents in the north and placate 
a hostile international community. The acknowledgment of the election 
results by almost all international actors engaged in the CPA process, while 
lending legitimacy to the secession of the south, also strengthened the posi¬ 
tion of the NCP at the national and international levels. It was the best 
antidote that the regime could provide against the campaign of the ICC. 

In terms of power relations within the regime, the position of Bashir and 
his inner circle, mainly the military and security leaders whose economic 
interests are intimately linked to Bashir’s status and survival, was clearly 
enhanced by these events. The management of the conflicts with the south 
and in Darfur reinforced the role of the military and their political power, 
particularly that of the president. This influence was boosted by the impor¬ 
tant resources that the oil income ensured for the defense sector. Today, in 
2013, President Bashir retains the ultimate power to approve or disapprove 
political decisions, and he has the resources to mobilize in favor of or against 
any decision. 
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In this regard, the debate and confusion that followed the signing of 
the so-called “four freedoms” agreement in early 2012 is illustrative. The 
agreement between Sudan and South Sudan expressed a pragmatic vision 
of enhancing their relations and guaranteed certain liberties for south¬ 
erners living in Sudan, as advocated by pragmatists in the NCP such as 
Idris Abdel Gadir and Sayed al-Khateeb.^^ A few weeks after the sign¬ 
ing of the agreement, there was an escalation of the conflict between the 
Sudanese army and the SPLA in the contested oil-rich area of Heglig in 
Southern Kordofan. It was a clear sign of disagreement over this political 
decision.The campaign against the agreement was spearheaded by the 
Forum for Just Peace (FJP), an emerging populist political group led by al- 
Tayeb Mustafa, a former member of the NCP who had led a campaign for 
secession of the south in order to preserve the Arab and Muslim identity 
of Sudan. 

Beyond the polemic that the Heglig incidents caused among the compet¬ 
ing factions and their impact on the framework agreement, the military esca¬ 
lation should be viewed partly as a negotiating tactic by both sides, intended 
to strengthen their position. Most importantly, it revealed the military’s and 
Bashir’s strategy of “holding the stick in the middle”: that is, Bashir approved 
the agreement but, at the same time, he and the military escalated actions 
against the SPLM to please certain conservative, anti-SPLM circles. While 
the negotiating team was officially delegated by the president and therefore 
could not have negotiated any arrangements, particularly in the military 
and security areas, without his approval, Heglig was also an opportunity for 
the military, including Bashir, to mobilize for jihad. 

Although the division within the regime should not be viewed solely as 
a dichotomy between the military on the one hand and the civilians on 
the other, the political divergence and competition between the two camps 
is apparent.^^ Indeed, after the coup in 1989, the initial tensions between 
the military and the leadership of the National Islamic Front persisted, 
especially in the first decade, when Turabi systematically undermined the 
military’s authority. The challenges of state management, the growing per¬ 
sonal and collective economic interests of members of the ruling elite, and, 
in particular, the competitive relations between key figures of the second 
generation of Islamists all served to widen the rift between the two camps. 
Today, the power struggle is most commonly viewed as playing out between 
Bashir, supported mainly by the army, the security apparatus, and a clique 
of influential figures in the NCP, on the one side, and a faction of the NCP’s 
core elite that advocates change of leadership but lacks a leading figure, on 
the other side. 
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A Successor to Bashir: Issues at Stake 

The principal political challenge to the NCP does not come from the main 
opposition parties, which are themselves divided and lacking in credibility. 
It is, rather, the dissent within the party itself, which surfaces recurrently 
in memos from within the party ranks contesting the monopoly of the cur¬ 
rent party leadership. To preserve its credibility and internal cohesion, the 
NCP is expected to adopt substantive political reforms within its leadership 
during its fourth general congress, which was originally scheduled for 2013 
but later postponed to 2014. The problem for the NCP is that the expected 
reforms are inescapably associated with the selection of a successor to Bashir. 
This succession poses political challenges to the hegemony of the party as 
well as to the coherence of its leadership. 

Supporters of Bashir argue that his reelection would guarantee continu¬ 
ity and political stability at a time when the state faces significant difficul¬ 
ties.^^ There is also a prevailing belief, including among leaders of the NCP, 
that the presidency guarantees Bashir protection and immunity against any 
action of the ICC. The validity of this argument depends on legal and politi¬ 
cal considerations. However, if the NCP renews the mandate of its chairman 
and nominates him as their presidential candidate in the coming elections, 
the question will be to what extent the regime can afford the international 
and regional pressures and constraints that the ICC indictment will surely 
impose on the highest political authority of the state. 

In addition, the reelection of Bashir would raise other serious questions. 
The first is constitutional. After the secession of South Sudan, the debate 
on the new constitution concentrated essentially on the question of sharia 
and of an Islamic constitution for the Second Republic. However, the real 
issue is the institutionalization of the basic democratic principle of power 
rotation to limit the monopoly of power by a single individual. According 
to the 2005 interim constitution, article 57, the president of the Republic 
is limited to two terms. Moreover, article 36 of the NCP’s constitutional 
charter limits the tenure of holders of political positions, including the party 
chairmanship, to two mandates, meaning no more than eight years. Several 
times since his presidential campaign in 2010, Bashir has stated his inten¬ 
tion not to run for a third mandate. Thus, theoretically and according to the 
constitution, which is still in force, Bashir cannot run for a third presidential 
term if elections take place in 2015. To allow him to do so, the NCP leaders 
would have to either amend the current constitution or adopt an entirely 
new constitution. In light of the growing discontent within party ranks and 
the demands for reform, as well as a regional atmosphere that is hostile to 
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such political manipulation, such options would certainly be compromising 
for the NCP and would further weaken its credibility.^^ 

Simultaneously, since the secession of South Sudan, the NCP has been 
attempting to build national consensus on a new constitution for the 
Second Republic. The recently created Islamic Constitution Front (ICF), 
made up of conservative Islamic groups, has been encouraged by NCP lead¬ 
ers, who approached all religious leaders to prepare a draft constitution. 
At the same time, the NCP also approached scholars from the University 
of Khartoum to come up with a draft, attempting to create the impression 
of wide participation in the constitutional drafting.^^ Attempts are also 
being made to co-opt the opposition parties, particularly the Umma Party 
and the Democratic Unionist Party, for a “dialogue.” Relations with the 
Turabi’s Popular Congress Party and with the Communist Party, however, 
are still contentious. Irrespective of the positions and interests of the oppo¬ 
sition forces, the question remains as to whether the NCP is really willing 
to accept substantive input into the designing of the new constitution, 
especially if it involves constitutional reform that could compromise the 
party’s hegemony. The current maneuvering of the NCP to seek consulta¬ 
tion with political and social forces on a new constitution recalls Turabi’s 
approach to the preparation of the draft constitution of 1998. In that case, 
despite the appearance of consultation, he was the architect of the final 
draft. 

The debate about the constitution is linked to an internal power struggle 
in the party, brought to the surface by the succession issue. For the cur¬ 
rently dominant faction, Bashir’s reelection as head of the party and state 
is essential to their continued political hegemony and preservation of their 
economic interests. The opposing faction supports reform and a change in 
leadership. The most vocal representative of reformist views is Ghazi Salah 
al-Din Attabani, leader of the NCP caucus in the national assembly until his 
removal in early 2013. However, the reformist camp lacks a leading figure to 
propose as candidate. Vice President Taha, who is also the deputy chairman 
of the NCP, is seen as the most obvious alternative candidate and the prin¬ 
cipal competitor to the president. However, he has never been particularly 
identified with reformist views. 

The NCP, as already noted, has failed to foster a new generation of lead¬ 
ership. As in other political parties in Sudan, power has remained concen¬ 
trated in a handful of dominating figures. Supporters of the president argue 
that there is no potential alternative of equivalent standing. But it is unlikely 
that there will be any consensus on new leadership, given the high politi¬ 
cal stakes. An assessment of the political resources available to each faction 
makes clear the scale of the challenge facing the NCP. 
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Looking Ahead 

One of the key factors that explain the persistence of the regime is the sup¬ 
port of the army, which has been the predominant ruling institution in the 
political history of Sudan.Both the CPA and the Darfur conflict have 
helped legitimize the continued extensive involvement of the military in 
political decisions. President Bashir enjoys the support of and maintains 
control of the military. In 2009, preparing to run for the 2010 elections, 
he stepped down officially as the high commander of the military forces, 
as required by electoral law. Direct authority over the military then fell to 
the Ministry of Defense, headed by General Abd al-Rahim M. Hussein. He 
and General Bakri H. Salih, minister of presidential affairs at the Palace, 
are considered today as the closest advisers to the president.^^ In practice, 
however, Bashir remained the leader of the military. As such, he holds mili¬ 
tary power as well as executive and political authority as president of the 
Republic and chairman of the party. 

Beyond the allegiance of the army top leadership, Bashir s control of the 
military as an institution has been ensured by the extensive entitlements 
and privileges that the military enjoys.The imposing new army headquar¬ 
ters in the capital illustrates the omnipresence of the military and the scale 
of resources it commands. As mentioned earlier, the military has a wide 
range of investments and economic interests to protect. The same applies 
to the security apparatus and the police force. The president’s control of the 
security forces is best illustrated by the decision to fire, in 2009, one of the 
most powerful symbols of the regime, then security chief Salah Abdallah, 
whose powers were seen as even greater than those of military leaders. Salah 
Abdallah was replaced by his deputy Mohammed Atta, considered to be the 
“president’s man.”^^ 

While the president has accumulated military, executive, and political 
authority, he has also succeeded, since the 1998 split with Turabi, in build¬ 
ing significant popular support among a wide segment of the population. As 
one journalist put it, “Bashir appears to the public as an ordinary Sudanese. 
He is very accessible and interacts spontaneously with people, keen to attend 
all social obligations.”^^ He enjoys support among Islamic religious groups, 
particularly Ansar al-Sunna al-Mohammedia, which is probably the best 
organized of these groups, as well as from the emerging populist tendency 
led by the Forum for Just Peace.^^ Both Ansar al-Sunna and FJP have sig¬ 
nificant capacities for mobilizing their supporters. 

Such support has given the president a large margin of autonomy from 
his party to the extent that he is seen as a principal guarantor of its elec¬ 
toral support. Ironically, the IGG episode has contributed to his popularity. 
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Many Sudanese, including some opponents of the NCP regime, see the ICC 
as reflecting a double standard and as serving the political interests of the 
West. The ICC indictment has stoked nationalist sentiments that supporters 
of Bashir have turned to their advantage. 

As far as internal party opposition to Bashir, the only visible poten¬ 
tial candidate is Vice President Taha. While there is consensus on Bashir 
among his supporters, Taha is a more controversial personality and lacks 
strong popular support. It is unclear what views Taha represents. His public 
positions have always been opaque. Nonetheless, he has a reputation as a 
statesman, with a distinguished history in the NIP, and with good commu¬ 
nication skills and rapport with international actors. Despite his lack of pop¬ 
ular appeal and his status as a competitor to Bashir, his political influence is 
demonstrated by his success in maintaining his position as the number-two 
man of the regime. 

The only organized group supporting Taha has been within the Islamic 
Movement (IM). For more than a decade after its inception in 2000, Taha 
was considered the IM s dominant figure. The general congress of the IM in 
November 2012, however, revealed new power relations within the group, 
reflecting the broader differences within the ruling party. 

The relationship between the NCP and the IM is a key arena in which 
one can observe the evolution of the Islamists’ ideology over time.^^ 
Following the 1999 split, the “Palace group” attempted to shore up the sup¬ 
port of the Islamist constituency for the NCP. The Special Entity (al-kyan 
al'khas) was organized to carry out this task. To ensure control over the IM 
and neutralize its political influence, Taha, who was the strongest person in 
the NCP after the departure of Turabi, was nominated to preside over the 
Special Entity, ensuring its subordination to the party.^^ Taha dominated 
the Special Entity from its inception in 2000 until 2012, and its support 
was an important political resource for him. In 2004, amid the negotia¬ 
tions of the CPA that were led by Taha, this informal political entity was 
officially institutionalized and renamed the Islamic Movement. The choice 
of its first leadership reflected the rivalry within the movement at that time 
between, on the one hand, the reformists represented by Ghazi Salah al-Din 
Attabani, and on the other hand, the state’s men, represented by Taha, who 
was elected first secretary general. 

The general congress of the Islamic Movement in 2012 reflected new 
power relations, this time in favor of Bashir and his supporters rather than 
Taha. Months earlier, in May 2012, the IM had adopted a new constitution 
that laid bare the overwhelming power of the regime’s dominant faction 
and its intention to consolidate its hegemony, including over the Islamic 
Movement. The Supreme Leadership of the IM {al-qiyada al-uliya), which 
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oversees the strategies and policies of the organization, was established 
to replace the leading bureau. It is composed of “the senior leaders of the 
Movement in the executive, political, and private domains who are elected in 
accordance with the internal systems of their institutions,” according to the 
new constitution. Bashir was appointed chairman of this Supreme Council 
leadership. The outcome of the leadership vote in November consolidated 
the domination of his supporters, as the old guard of Taha was replaced by 
the new guard of the president.^^ 

This turn of events at the IM congress can be seen as prefiguring the 
likely outcome of the NCP general congress in 2014. The dominant faction 
of the regime is determined to preserve its hegemony, while the reformers 
have little chance to gain significant power within the party structures. If 
the dominant faction comes to believe that the reelection of Bashir would 
compromise its position, it could select an alternative to Bashir, but it will 
almost certainly turn to someone entrenched within the system and firmly 
aligned with the dominant faction. One must ask, however, what the elec¬ 
tion of Taha, or any other alternative candidate, would change. Behind the 
disagreements over persons, there remains a consensus on the imperative to 
preserve the basic structure of the regime. 

Notes 

1. According to the last census conducted in 2009, the population of southern 
Sudan was estimated at 8.26 million. The referendum results showed that 
98.83 percent of registered voters voted in favor of separation. See the final 
report of the South Sudan Referendum Commission (2011). 

2. Sudan was one of the rare regimes in the early 1990s that provided support to 
Rashid al-Ghanoushi, the leader of the Islamist Nahda Movement in Tunisia 
and an opponent of Ben Ali’s regime. Ghanoushi was even issued a Sudanese 
diplomatic passport. 

3. Interview with President Omer al-Bashir in Raya al-Qataryia (Doha) and 
reproduced m Al-Intibaha (Khartoum), March 12, 2012. My translation. 

4. The CPA provided for the establishment of a Commission for the Protection of 
Rights of Non-Muslims in the Capital. 

5. In an article on the expected impact of the 2010 elections, Roland Marchal and 
Einas Ahmed (2008) wrote, “The NCP is in a new, radically different situation. 
It should be prepared for the multiparty elections in 2010, which will be the 
first elections in decades [... ] On one hand, it will have to measure its popu¬ 
lar base, and on the other hand, as the winning party it will have to take into 
consideration its representatives at the state level (who then acquire their own 
legitimacy), who might be less inclined to follow any instructions from party 
headquarters” (my translation). 
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6. Ghazi Salah al-Din Attabani, one of the party’s intellectuals, wrote recently on 
the rise of the Islamists in neighboring Arab states: “Another important deter¬ 
mining factor of the success of Islamic movements will be the moral dimen¬ 
sion. Raising the banner of Islam means that the moral standard by which 
the Islamists in power are held responsible will necessarily be very strict. This 
can be reasonably anticipated since a defining element of Islamic platforms is 
the holistic nature of Islamic philosophy, wherein ethics and morals are closely 
interwoven into the political fabric” (2011, 8, my translation). Since 2003, 
Ghazi has been calling for reforming the party and reinforcing relations with 
the Islamist movement. 

7. These measures include the creation of an Anti-Gorruption Gommission, a 
reform program baptized New Horizons, measures to make Khartoum city 
“free of hunger,” economic populist measures such as funding of micro-projects, 
and vehement declarations in favor of sharia, the latter reflecting complaisance 
vis-a-vis the conservative groups rather than real commitment. The recent 
release of political prisoners and the beginning of dialogue with all opposi¬ 
tion groups, including Turabi’s faction and the northern branch of the Sudan 
People’s Liberation Movement, are examples of the party’s new policy. 

8. Although the African Union (AU) and many of its members have taken an 
official position in support of Bashir, he remains a source of embarrassment to 
some African states. In early 2012, in an unprecedented statement. President 
Joyce Banda of Malawi urged the AU not to invite the Sudanese president to 
attend the African Union summit that was scheduled to be hosted by Malawi, 
lest the country be subject to US sanctions. She then withdrew from hosting the 
summit and it was moved to Ethiopia. 

9. The realistic approach is defended by members of the delegation conducting 
the negotiations with South Sudan, the majority of whom were also part of 
the team that negotiated the GPA under the leadership of Ali Osman Taha. 
The Ministry of Foreign Affairs, including Minister Ali Karti and Idris Abdel 
Gadir, reflect this tendency. The opposing camp includes figures such as Vice 
President Haj Adam, the army, and the increasingly powerful pressure group 
called Forum for Just Peace. 

10. For an analysis of this period, see Mahboub (2010, chapter 10) and El-Affendi 
(1995). Both books reflect the analysis of insiders within the Islamist camp. 

11. They included men such as Yassin Omar al-Imam and Ibrahim al-Sanussi. 
However, some of the younger generation also rallied behind Turabi, such as 
Bashir A. Rahma and Mohammed al-Amin Khalifa. 

12. One such person is Awad al-Jaz, who ruled the Ministry of Energy in the 1990s. 
In the distribution of key ministries between the SPLM and the NGP under 
the power-sharing arrangements of the GPA, al-Jaz was appointed minister 
of industry; in the ministerial reshuffle of 2012, he was reappointed minis¬ 
ter of energy. Other examples include Osama Abdallah, at the Ministry of 
Dams; Abd al-Halim al-Muta’fiwas, who was governor of Khartoum for more 
than 10 years; Salah Abdallah, known as Salah Gosh, who had a tight grip 
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on the security apparatus; and Dr. Hassan Saber, chairman of the Economic 
Committee in the NCP, who chaired the Bank of Sudan for 16 years. 

13. Discussions with key figures in the NCP revealed that the experience of state 
management has had an impact on ideological leanings. Almost all those 
whom I interviewed acknowledged the controversial nature of sharia law and 
an Islamic constitution and the impossibility of implementing both in Sudan. 
One Islamist intellectual wondered, “Is it really possible to implant the idea of 
an Islamic constitution in the Sudanese context, which is deeply affected by 
the institution of the hereditary tribal leader [sheikh al-qabild\} In fact, not all 
members of the Islamic Movement are religious. The idea of the constitution 
itself is not understood yet and in fact is in contradiction with Sudanese cul¬ 
ture” (interview by author, Khartoum, December 2012, my translation). 

14. The exception was the elections in South Kordofan and Blue Nile, because of 
the strong support that the SPLM’s northern sector enjoys in both states. The 
postponement of the vote in South Kordofan until 2011 illustrates the political 
sensitivity of elections in the border region. 

15. The Framework Agreement on the Status of Nationals of the Other State and 
Related Matters, signed March 13, 2012, is available at http://www.refworld. 
org/docid/4f60ba492.html. 

16. An interesting confrontation between the two camps was reported in Al-Sudani 
(Khartoum) on March 20, 2012. Members of the government delegation 
defending the framework agreement include Sayed al-Khateeb, Idris Abdel 
Gadir, and Ali Karti. 

17. The competition also has an ethnic dimension involving two major ethnic 
groups of Sudan: the Ja aliyyin, promoted by Bashir, and the Shaygiyya, pro¬ 
moted by Taha. 

18. This argument is defended by many figures within the NCP, such as Ahmed 
Abd Al-Rahman, who states, “In principle, change is the nature of life. But I do 
not advocate an alternative to Bashir. It is better to play it safe in any elections 
and in this case safety is in voting for Bashir, given his experience in power. 
However, it is for the party to decide its candidate.” Interview in Al-Ahram 
(Khartoum), March 20, 2013, my translation. 

19. In an interview published in Al-Sahafa (Khartoum) on April 15, 2013, Ghazi 
Salah al-Din Attabani declared, “The party’s constitutional charter is the ulti¬ 
mate reference in this matter [... ] This fundamental principle [of constitution¬ 
ality] is one in which the entire world believes, including our Islamist brothers 
in the countries that experienced the Arab Spring [... ] It is our duty not to 
disregard the charter under any circumstances in order not to compromise our 
credibility” (my translation). The resignation or removal of Ghazi from his posi¬ 
tion of chairman of the NGP parliamentary caucus in April 2013 was widely 
attributed to his statement that Bashir was constitutionally barred from run¬ 
ning again. See also Ghazi’s 2011 memo, “The Rise of Islamists: Significance 
and Gonsequences,” in which he comments on the Islamist victories in Egypt 
and Tunisia. 
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20. Author’s interview with a member of the ICF, Khartoum, December 2012. 
The ICF brings together groups that are demanding an Islamic constitution, 
including the Muslim Brotherhood, Ansar al-Sunna, the Legitimate League for 
Religious Scholars, and the Socialist Islamic Constitution. 

21. The 1998 draft constitution, which was officially prepared by the late judge 
Khalaf’a Allaha al-Rashid, former chief justice during the Nimeiri regime, 
obviously bore Turabi’s fingerprints. Author’s interview with a member of the 
PCP, Khartoum, March 2013. 

22. Of the 56 years of independence since 1956, the military has been in power for 
approximately 44 years. 

23. Since 2012, Abd al-Rahim M. Hussein has led the negotiations with the SPLM, 
which were previously led by Idris Abdel Gadir. Since 1989, the Ministry of 
Defense has been headed by either Bakri H. Salih or Abd al-Rahim. Of the 10 
members of the Revolutionary Council, the latter two, in addition to Bashir, 
are constant figures of the regime. 

24. These include subsidized basic commodities provided by special commercial 
cooperatives, a military housing fund, and subsidies to perform religious pil¬ 
grimages such as umrah. 

25. Salah Abdallah had been a member of the National Intelligence Security 
Services since 1990 and became chairman in 2004. The competition between 
security and military leaders surfaced in the context of the attacks against 
Omdurman city in 2009 by the Justice and Equality Movement of the late 
Dr. Khalil Ibrahim, when the security forces played the larger role in control¬ 
ling the situation. 

26. The journalist, an expert on the NCP, adds: “The popularity of al-Bashir is 
more certain than the political support that the NCP enjoys among the popula¬ 
tion.” Author’s interview, Khartoum, April 2012. 

27. FJP’s support for the president is explained in part by family ties, as its leader is 
a close relative of Bashir. As a result, the FJP is highly critical of the regime, but 
never of Bashir himself. For Ansar al-Sunna the support is more to the person 
of the ruler, al-hakem, and the oath of loyalty to the ruler, bayatal-hakem. 

28. This paragraph is based on the author’s interviews with members of the PCP 
and NCP. 

29. Among the architects of the initiative were Ali Osman Taha and Ali Abd 
Al-Rahim, who led Majles al-Shura, the consultative council of the Special 
Entity. 

30. In addition to Taha, prominent old-guard figures who lost the elections include 
Ibrahim A. Omer; Ibrahim A. Tahir, chairman of the national assembly; and 
Nafie Ali Nafie, who is not part of Taha’s group. All were reappointed through 
the complementary list (another mechanism for selecting members). Rising 
new figures include Secretary General Al-Zubeir A. Alhassan; Bakri H. Salih, 
who was appointed deputy to the secretary general for security affairs; and Abd 
Allah al-Ardab, appointed as rapporteur. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Sudan after the South's 
Secession: Issues of Identity 

Peter Woodward 


S hortly after the southerners voted for secession in January 2011, 
President Omer al-Bashir announced that his government would cre¬ 
ate a situation in which Sudan could finally determine its identity as 
an Arab and Islamic state governed under sharia lawJ It was not a surpris¬ 
ing announcement. States seek to establish identities and if necessary will 
seek to invent or reinvent them, a practice that has been explored recently 
by historians (Hobsbawm and Ranger 1992). The president was saying, in 
effect, that the south had never been fully Sudanese. While many might 
contest this notion, it is indisputable that the region has been an important 
part of discussions about the country’s identity since at least the middle of 
the past century, which saw the rise of nationalism between World War I 
and World War II. 

In recent years, the term “marginalization” has been increasingly used 
in discussing Sudan’s conflicts and the emergence of new identities at both 
the state and substate levels. Marginalization was central to the impetus 
for the Sudan People’s Liberation Army (SPLA), beginning in 1983. It later 
motivated resistance in areas of the north, such as Darfur. It is generally 
expressed in socioeconomic terms. However, discussions of marginality and 
marginalization are not new, though these terms have been used in various 
ways over the years. I first became aware of the debate back in 1968, when 
noted Africanist scholar Ali Mazrui presented a conference paper on Sudan’s 
“multiple marginality” (Mazrui 1971). This chapter will address some of the 
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ways in which marginality and marginalization have been discussed and the 
extent to which the secession of the south may have reduced the salience of 
these issues. The announcement by Bashir that Sudan’s identity at last can 
be clearly established raises the question of how far the secession really clari¬ 
fies matters, for either Sudan or South Sudan. 

The Sudanese as ''Afro-Arabs'' 

In 1968, the issue of an Afro-Arab identity for Sudan was at the forefront of 
Mazrui’s concern (Mazrui 1971, 243). Historically, this notion is debatable: 
Some argue that Arab penetration and identity has continued in Sudan for 
centuries, while others point to the alleged non-Arab rulers of the sixteenth- 
century kingdom of Sinnar to suggest that its relevance is more partial. In 
any case, after independence in 1956, issues of Arab and African identity 
became ever more discussed. 

Some projected Sudan as a “bridge,” a concept set out in the writings of 
Mohamed Omer Beshir and, in his own way, Francis Deng (Beshir 1982; 
Deng 1995).^ Sudan could embrace both identities harmoniously. Mazrui 
(1971, 244) spoke of a “dichotomous duality,” a “paradigm case of an Afro- 
Arab dual identity.” Others questioned this, in both theory and practice. 
The Abboud military regime from 1958 to 1964 was probably the first to 
suggest that the “African south” was largely the product of British imperial 
policies that could be reversed, by force if necessary. That prescription was 
followed later by the third military regime after it seized power in 1989. Both 
attempts were met by rising conflict in the south, leading to suggestions in 
some Islamist quarters that the south should, if necessary, be abandoned by 
the “Arab north.” Some have suggested that by signing the Comprehensive 
Peace Agreement (CPA) in 2005, the Sudan government effectively “gave 
away” the “African south.” 

With the secession of South Sudan, the bridge vision appears to have 
been defeated, at least for the present, though in a recent book Deng (2010) 
expresses the hope that it has not been lost forever. For now, at least, the ques¬ 
tion is the extent to which an obstacle to national identity has been removed, 
and whether Sudan, as now constituted, can unify around a less-disputed 
“Arab” identity. Still, in the old northern Sudan, this presumed identity was 
subject to a degree of dispute, and there are also elements of the population 
in the north who may question a possible new emphasis on an Arab identity. 
Most obviously, a significant minority of people of southern origin are living 
in the new Sudan. Many of them speak Arabic, but they may not necessarily 
accept Arab identity, especially in light of discriminatory policies such as 
dismissing southerners from public positions. Complicating matters further. 
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the issue of their citizenship was left unclear at the time of South Sudan’s 
independence, causing some to fear that they may be effectively stateless. 

The Darfur crisis has also opened up another area where Arab identity 
has been raised. Simplistic characterizations, especially in the United States, 
have tried to present this as a new front in the national Afro-Arab struggle, 
with “African” ethnic groups in the region resisting “Arab” ones. Others 
have pointed to the more localized character of ethno-Arab identities, 
such as the movement among the Nubians of the far north in recent years. 
In some cases, rebel groups have linked their grievances to riverine Arab 
domination nationally, along the lines of SPLA leader John Garang’s (1987) 
vision of a “new Sudan.” This contrasts particularly with the previous view 
that Arab identity was indeed successful in leading many in the north to see 
themselves as “becoming Sudanese” (Doornbos 1988). 

A further area where Arab identity has been under scrutiny has been 
among the many Sudanese working abroad in the Arab world. Their expo¬ 
sure to the diverse approaches to identity in those states has led some to ask 
whether “Arab” identity may be a collection of shared cultural traits rather 
than a common political identity, since political identity has in reality been 
dominated by individual state interests.^ 

The language of Sudan’s politics has become ever more suffused with 
expressions of ethnicity and claims regarding the domination or exclusion of 
different ethnic groups. When Mazrui wrote his article in 1968, many aca¬ 
demics assumed that “modernization” would engender national identities to 
replace ethnic ones. Since then, however, ethnicity has arguably taken on a 
new intensity in political and economic life, not just in Sudan but in many 
other countries as well, driven in part by rivalry for the spoils of the state 
(Berman, Eyoh, and Kymlicka 2004). If this is the case, will any attempt to 
promote “Arab” identity in Sudan as now constituted fall on stony ground? 

Sudanis Relations with Its Arab and African Neighbors 

Mazrui wrote at a time when Arab nationalism was a potent force, in spite of the 
setback in the 1967 Arab-Israeli war. Sudan continued to look northward during 
the military regime of Ga’afar Nimeiri: A proposed union with Egypt and Libya 
failed but was followed by various integration measures with Sadat’s Egypt. The 
1970s was also the time when greater links were forged with the states of the 
Arabian Peninsula, involving substantial investment in Sudan’s agriculture, 
which was supposed to become the breadbasket of the Arab world. Later, as the 
second civil war in the south developed after 1983, Sudan called on the Arab 
states for military help, especially when SPLA victories threatened to carry the 
war into the north; it seemed at times to be an almost reflexive response. 
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In the 1990s, the regime even sought to export its Islamist model. It 
established a Popular Islamic and Arab Conference, to the consternation 
of its more conservative Arab neighbors. This direction brought isolation 
and international sanctions that exposed the regime to new threats and led 
to an abrupt U-turn in policy toward the end of the decade (Woodward 
2011). Sudan still appears to seek a special relationship with the Arab world, 
however. Most recently, the regime—established by a coup in 1989—has 
declared that it is a supporter and, perhaps, even a beacon for the Arab 
Spring, which it hopes will result in greater power for Islamist movements 
in countries such as Tunisia, Libya, and above all Egypt. 

Yet Sudan also has to live with its position in Africa, and with a number 
of African neighbors that have often expressed concerns about its “Arab” 
character. Certainly the main rebel groups in the south, first the Anya-anya 
and then the SPLA, were viewed sympathetically by several African neigh¬ 
bors because of their opposition to what they saw as the Arab and Islamic 
governments in Khartoum. 

With the secession of South Sudan, relations with African neighbors 
remain very important. To the east, Eritrea and Ethiopia both have signifi¬ 
cance. Eritrea played a major role in the Eastern Sudan Peace Agreement 
in 2006: It may not have been the best deal possible for the peoples of the 
east, but it underscored for the Sudan government the importance of Eritrea 
for eastern Sudan, a region of great strategic significance. Given the bit¬ 
ter and unresolved border conflict between Eritrea and Ethiopia, balancing 
relations with the two countries is a delicate task, but it is vital, especially 
as Sudan’s economic relations with Ethiopia grow. Sudan provides much 
of the oil imported by Ethiopia, a relationship damaged by the dispute 
between Sudan and South Sudan in 2012 that stopped the flow of oil from 
the south. 

To the west, the continuing Darfur conflict has been a reminder of the 
significance of Chad. This has brought a reversal in both countries: The 
two governments have turned from backing rebel attacks on each other’s 
capitals, reaching an agreement in 2011 to restrict their respective rebels 
in Darfur and eastern Chad. Relations with southern neighbors, Uganda 
and Kenya, once important for war and peace in the south, now appear 
more distant, but only because Sudan has acquired a new and vital interven¬ 
ing African neighbor in the form of South Sudan. This is not the place to 
revisit all the outstanding issues between Sudan and South Sudan, but it is 
worth noting that the most urgent issue for the foreign policy of Sudan is its 
new neighbor. If Sudan does seek to emphasize Arab relations in its foreign 
policy, it still needs to keep in mind that its most vital immediate foreign 
relations are those with its African neighbors. 
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The Religious Frontier 

The issue of religion could hardly be more important: It was, after all, the 
issue on which the state broke up in 2011. Although the south may have 
been marginal on just about every dimension, it was the government s insis¬ 
tence, during negotiations for the CPA, on an Islamic rather than a secular 
state that led the south to insist on a secession referendum. 

The scale and significance of the religious conflict in Sudan had long been 
recognized. Mazrui (1971, 247) described it as “Africa’s most dramatic con¬ 
frontation between local Islamic authority and expatriate Christianity”—a 
reference to the role of European and American missionaries, of various 
denominations, who had introduced Christianity to southern Sudan. Given 
the sharpness of that characterization, one may ask to what extent the posi¬ 
tion of Christians has now disappeared from Sudanese politics. At least two 
groups of Christians are still living in the north: Christian southerners, as 
mentioned earlier, and the Coptic Christian community. Both have expe¬ 
rienced discrimination, with the Copts having a particularly difficult time 
in the early 1990s when the new regime introduced its interpretation of 
sharia. Concern with regard to both groups will focus on their human rights 
and freedom of worship under the planned new constitution. The emer¬ 
gence of Islamist movements in the context of the Arab Spring has led to 
renewed concerns on the part of indigenous Christian communities across 
the Middle East. 

That leads to the parallel question of the nature of that constitution and 
who will shape it. Its importance cannot be overstated. The maintenance 
of sharia was the government’s bottom line in the negotiations leading to 
the CPA, having been in effect the regime’s ideological raison d'Hre since 
1989. The coup, after all, was staged in order to prevent a possible peace 
deal between the elected government of Sadig El Mahdi and the SPLA; a 
deal that was thought to involve the abolition of the existing sharia laws, also 
known as the September laws, introduced by Nimeiri in 1983. The National 
Islamic Front took power in 1989 with a determination to impose its own 
sharia laws and attempted to do so with considerable brutality in the most 
oppressive period in northern Sudan’s experience since independence, at the 
same time making a concerted effort to defeat the SPLA in the south. 

It failed in both endeavors. The SPLA resisted successfully, and the regime 
was unable to win hearts and minds in the north in spite of state-led efforts 
to do so (de Waal and Salam 2004; Simone 1994). Ideological rule requires 
that a regime enforce its belief system and/or persuade the population. In 
spite of the years of repression, there was continuing opposition, increas¬ 
ingly in conjunction with the SPLA as the 1990s wore on; and in spite of 
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attempts to build a new hegemony, including through the education system, 
traditional affiliations persisted. Symbolically, the experiment appeared to 
have ended in 1999 with the removal from office of Hassan al-Turabi, long 
the eminence grise of the Islamist project in Sudan. 

Instead, with the help of oil income, the National Congress Party (NCP), 
successor to the National Islamic Front, turned to more traditional ways 
of building patron-client relations while also focusing force on the rising 
conflict in Darfur. In part, this involved recognizing the continuing hetero¬ 
geneity of Islam in Sudan, where tendencies range from traditional Sufism 
to more recently imported Salafism, with several other strands as well. Some 
observers, including Mazrui, have seen Sufism as embracing “African Islam,” 
an amalgam of Sufism and non-Islamic African traditions that has been 
widespread and popular on the continent for centuries. More recently, with 
the return of many Sudanese from jobs on the Arabian peninsula, Sudan has 
witnessed the arrival of Salafism, claiming to be a more “fundamentalist” 
form of Islam, and often critical of the NCP. 

The approach to be taken now is unclear. Some voices from the NCP 
threaten to enforce a rigorous sharia code. Meanwhile, the government has 
sought to reach out to other Islamically based political parties and groups, 
including the increasingly influential Salafists in the Islamist camp, and 
incorporate them, albeit in a minor capacity. Does that suggest a more con¬ 
sensual approach to Islamic constitution building than was attempted in the 
early 1990s, or does it reflect efforts by a regime of limited capacities, now 
facing an expected economic downturn, to garner wider participation? Or is 
it merely window dressing for efforts to compromise and weaken the opposi¬ 
tion? What is clear is that the secession of South Sudan did not put an end to 
the question of religion and politics in Sudan, and that most Islamic parties 
and groups outside the NCP proved reluctant to be drawn in during 2012. 

Education^ Language^ and Marginality 

Mazrui has always been a writer for whom the cultural dimension of politics 
is important, so it is unsurprising that he saw marginality in regard to lan¬ 
guage as a part of Sudan’s “multiple marginality.” In sub-Saharan Africa, the 
former colonial languages, English, French, and Portuguese, were dominant 
in formal education, while Arabic played a significant role in North Africa. 
Britain’s domination of Sudan meant that Arabic, the first language of the 
country, was used mainly at the primary level in education, with English for 
secondary and above; while missionary education in the south had mainly 
used English for the very limited instruction that was made available. The 
result was a less clear-cut linguistic division or expression of marginality than 
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a dualistic outcome. Sudan’s elite, while raised speaking Arabic, were over¬ 
whelmingly educated at university level in English. The elite of South Sudan 
regard English as their preferred language while having a general command 
of Arabic; a local version, often referred to as “Jtiba Arabic,” is widespread in 
the new state. In addition, in the south in particular, and also in parts of the 
north, elites may also be versed in local languages and dialects. 

The pragmatic aspects of language policy touch on both religion and educa¬ 
tion. Some university teachers, for instance, remarked to me in the 1980s that 
standards of both English and Arabic had been falling since independence, 
giving rise to language issues in secondary and higher education. The debate 
took on a more political slant as conflicts developed in the south. As Mazrui 
pointed out, missionary education was attacked by Abboud’s regime, which 
sought to promote Arabic as the medium of instruction in the region. After the 
1989 coup, there was a rapid program of Arabization across the whole of the 
educational system, accompanied by a new emphasis on religious education 
featuring mainly Islam. Many saw this, in part at least, as an attempt to build 
“Islamic hegemony” that would in time produce a “new Sudanese man.” 

In some ways, the language debate may not have changed significantly 
since South Sudan’s secession. Politically, much will depend on the extent to 
which the ruling NCP tries to return to the early 1990s and push for further 
Arabization. But, in any case, the pragmatic issues of language will continue. 
There is recognition of the significance of English, in the globalization of 
higher education in particular, and many students will continue to seek an 
education in English, whether inside or outside Sudan. Yet, with limited 
facilities for English-language teaching and a young, fast-growing popula¬ 
tion, many young Sudanese are likely to be mainly schooled in Arabic. There 
may be a recognizable, and resented, glass ceiling, above which the fortunate 
with a good bilingual education are seen to prosper disproportionately. 

Local languages may continue to play a significant part in local daily 
life and perhaps in expressing regional concerns. Are these languages to 
be seen as marginal, or will they enjoy a level of recognition and respect? 
Many educators, in Sudan and elsewhere in Africa, have feared the decline 
of indigenous languages and argue that they should be maintained in some 
way. Indeed, the conference Mazrui was addressing was hosted by what 
later became the Institute of African and Asian Studies of the University of 
Khartoum, in which the study of languages has played a significant part. 

Economic Marginality 

Issues of economic marginality in Sudan were evident at least by the 1920s, 
when the Gezira cotton scheme was set up by Britain as the backbone of 
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Sudan’s “modern” economy. Being centrally located, the enormous scheme 
did little to help the economies of outlying areas such as the south and 
Darfur. Writing in 1968, however, Mazrui did not single out economic 
marginality as a factor. Perhaps at the time the shortcomings of the Gezira 
scheme appeared to owe more to Britain’s imperial exploitation than to the 
direction of the postindependence governments of the country. 

The issue became more salient in the following decade as Sudan sought 
to become both an oil exporter and the breadbasket of the Arab world. The 
more recent debate about the “Hamdi triangle”—symbolizing an economic 
future based on development of the central area of the country, with little 
apparent concern for outlying areas—was a reminder of economic margin¬ 
alization. So too was the effort to promote a new wave of foreign invest¬ 
ment in agriculture. Earlier extensions of irrigated and rainfed mechanized 
agriculture gave rise to local displacement and discontent, contributing to, it 
has been suggested, support for SPLM-North in areas such as southern Blue 
Nile and South Kordofan. 

Following the drive for economic growth in the late 1970s and early 
1980s, opposition political movements increasingly voiced criticism of the 
economic development of the country, especially if they were based in what 
were often referred to as “marginalized regions.” In the 1960s, these move¬ 
ments had tried to project themselves into the political process, especially after 
the October Revolution of 1964, but they made little progress at the time, 
as the sectarian parties reasserted control of the political system. However, 
the rise of the SPLA from 1983 onward brought new prominence to issues 
of economic marginalization, a theme stressed by SPLA leader John Garang. 
Gritics suggested that Garang was talking in these terms to win approval 
from Ethiopia’s Mengistu and his Soviet Marxist backers, whose support 
was vital to the SPLA in its early years. However, the issue of marginaliza¬ 
tion was a very real one for Garang, as his doctoral dissertation had shown. 
The economic critique was reflected in the ways that the SPLA targeted the 
emerging oil industry by attacking Bentiu, the site of the main Ghevron oil 
field in the south, as well as the Jonglei Ganal project, designed to promote 
agriculture in northern Sudan and in Egypt (Garang 1987). Both economic 
initiatives contributed to the rapid growth of Sudan’s external debt, which 
has remained a persistent problem. 

Throughout the 1990s, a similar critique was emerging in Darfur among 
the group that became known as the Justice and Equality Movement (JEM). 
In May 2000, JEM was responsible for the publication and dissemination in 
Sudan of The Black Book: Imbalance of Power and Wealth in Sudan, which 
detailed the dominance politically, racially, and economically of three ethnic 
groups from the riverine north: the Danagla, Shaygiyya, and Ja’aliyyin. In 
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the words of Flint and de Waal (2008, 16), “The book showed that all other 
regions of Sudan [and not just Darfur] had been grossly marginalized.” 

Issues of economic marginality in the outlying regions of Sudan have not 
been resolved with the signing of the CPA and the separation of the south. 
Instead, they have been included in the terms to which the Sudan govern¬ 
ment agreed in its two major attempts at peacemaking in the north, the 
Eastern Sudan Peace Agreement (ESPA) of 2006 and the Doha Document 
for Peace in Darfur (DDPD) of 201E This is not the place to discuss either 
agreement in detail, but the recognition of the need for such agreements, 
and their inclusion of significant economic matters, indicates the extent to 
which economics has become an aspect of marginality. Even if both agree¬ 
ments are fully implemented, that will not put to rest the debate over eco¬ 
nomic development. A recent controversy concerns the newly constructed 
dam at Meroe, which has triggered complaints among some local groups on 
the northern reaches of the Nile. 

The Limits of Integration 

In his 1968 paper, Mazrui drew a sharp distinction with respect to integra¬ 
tion: “Relations between North and South constitute one of the most acute 
crises of cleavage in the African continent as a whole.” In contrast, “If you 
took the predominant northern region on its own as a measure, the Sudan is 
one of the most integrated countries in Africa” (Mazrui 1971, 248-49). He 
quoted Yusuf Eadl Hasan (1967, 181) in ascribing this to the spread of Islam 
and Arabic in the north, which had created, in Hasan’s words, “a feeling of 
cohesion among the heterogeneous inhabitants of the country.” 

Mazrui backed up his view of the north by citing the 1964 October 
Revolution, when Abboud’s military regime stepped down and reprisals 
were not taken against the former rulers. This illustrated the popularity of a 
call to return to democratic government. Many people saw the uprising that 
overthrew Nimeiri’s regime in 1985 in a similar light. More recently, there 
have been efforts, including by some opposition groups, to stir a popular 
Arab Spring in Sudan in 2011 and 2012. But the results have fallen far short 
of what was achieved in 1964 and 1985. 

It may be argued that the lack of success reflects advances in urban 
security measures under the regime established in 1989, initially with the 
assistance of its experienced Iranian counterparts. But it can also be asked, 
assuming Mazrui was correct, how far the consensus he observed has sur¬ 
vived. There was a view in the 1980s that the social consensus was based 
on the spread of a Sudanese identity that was essentially a product of the 
riverine areas of the north and that spread outward from there, at least to 
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other parts of the north. This spread was fostered by the growth of trade, 
associated particularly with the economic and social power of the jellaba, 
northern Sudanese traders known for their long white robes. It was backed 
up by the disproportionate presence of riverine northerners in local govern¬ 
ment, where officials were appointed in growing numbers as the British- 
built native administration was abolished in the 1970s. Northerners also 
dominated in education, which was expanding rapidly, and in the profes¬ 
sions (Doornbos 1988). 

Others, however, have questioned the integrative impact of the spread of 
riverine northerners into other areas. It has been suggested that their pres¬ 
ence may have encouraged resentments of a regional, ethnic, and even class 
character, contributing to critical use of the term “marginalization” by leaders 
of regional movements (Elhassan 1988). One notable piece by Abdel Ghaffar 
M. Ahmed (2008) framed the dangers inherent in marginalization in terms 
of the creation of identities, potentially giving rise to new outbreaks of identi¬ 
ty-based conflict. In particular, as mentioned, there has been growing unrest 
and conflict in several of the areas that perceive themselves as marginalized, 
at least in the claims of the various movements that have emerged. 

In theory, federalism was intended to be the solution, though whether 
this meant federalism tending more toward the American or the former 
Soviet model is open to question. American federalism grew initially from 
the voluntary coming together of hitherto separate territories, while the 
Soviet Union’s was imposed from the top down, following a much more cen¬ 
tralized revolution. Sudan’s experience contains more of the latter than the 
former. Its borders and internal boundaries were the work of successive cen¬ 
tral authorities, both imperial and indigenous. Under the NCP, the national 
president has had the final word on the choice of governors for the federal 
states. In addition, with local financial resources very limited, federal state 
funds have come overwhelmingly from central government. The growth of 
conflict, and the need for agreements such as the ESPA and DDPD, suggests 
that the federal model has been unsuccessful in a number of areas. 

Eor the foreseeable future, at least, it appears that any thoughts of a 
further homogenization of the peoples of the north, of the kind so popu¬ 
lar among students of modernization theories in the 1960s, have been put 
on hold. Eor conflict to be reduced, regionalism will have to be more suc¬ 
cessfully accommodated; reconciliation may then become feasible. Abdel 
Ghaffar M. Ahmed notes that the experience of displacement has led to 
social and cultural changes among internally displaced people that might 
prove valuable if and when they return to their home areas or are success¬ 
fully relocated. The failure to accommodate regionalism could lead instead 
to calls for the “right of self-determination for all self-appointed groups” 
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(Ahmed 2008). The secession of the south has led to more talk of this kind, 
suggesting the possible disintegration of Sudan as now constituted, but such 
a prospect would likely meet stiffer resistance from the government and also 
be much less accepted by the international community, which can exert a 
virtual veto. After all, Somaliland has a stronger claim than South Sudan 
to recognition in terms of governance, but remains unrecognized interna¬ 
tionally 20 years after it was established. More effective devolution, not just 
politically but economically, seems the only way forward. It is possible that 
there will be efforts to link that in practice to the extension of party con¬ 
trol by the NCP, much as the Ethiopian Peoples’ Revolutionary Democratic 
Front has done in Ethiopia in recent years (and as the Communist Party has 
done in Sudan’s close ally, China). But what takes root in one country may 
not necessarily succeed in another. Sudan may still be a country of regions, 
albeit ones that will have to learn to live together or live with potentially 
long-running conflicts. 

South Sudan: Same or Different Issues? 

There is a danger that South Sudan may have chosen a search for identity 
that tends to emphasize past marginality. Around the time of its indepen¬ 
dence in July 2011, President Salva Kiir presented a narrative of identity that 
seemed to draw strongly on successive experiences that had been imposed 
on the south and with which it had to struggle. His first reference was to the 
nineteenth-century slave trade, during the eras of Turco-Egyptian rule and 
the Mahdiyya, and the resistance put up by local communities. The second 
was to the period of British rule during the Condominium, against which 
some southern communities fought fiercely; when the British did quell the 
resistance, their policies in Sudan contributed to lack of development, which 
contributed to overall marginalization in the long term. The third period 
cited by Kiir saw independence and armed resistance in two long wars to the 
attempted domination by successive governments in the north. 

Kiir’s presentation of resistance to external aggression is understandable 
in the circumstances in which he was speaking. Many politicians, in trying 
to develop support, resort to emphasizing an external enemy, whether real 
or imagined. What is more concerning is the limited basis of his message 
in relation to the new state. First, it is a potentially provocative message to 
send at a time when there are a number of outstanding issues with the new 
northern neighbor, some of which are related to conflicts already erupting 
on both sides of the border. Second, it is a backward-looking message at a 
time when South Sudan needs to look forward, one that does little to define 
South Sudan’s identity for the future. 
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Issues of marginality will be different now that South Sudan is an inde¬ 
pendent state, but that does not mean that the themes mentioned by Mazrui 
are irrelevant. South Sudan clearly identifies as part of the African rather 
than the Arab world, but how it will fashion that identity remains to be 
seen. It is not just about which regional organizations the new state will join, 
but also about how it will conduct relations with Arab states beyond Sudan. 
A number of Arab states have already indicated their wish to engage with 
South Sudan, but at the same time it has showed its independence by moves 
such as Kiir’s 2012 visit to Israel. Attracting vehement and predictable criti¬ 
cism from Sudan, the visit must be regarded as an act of differentiation of 
the new state. 

Issues of religion are not irrelevant either, for though there is only a 
minority of Muslims in the new country, questions still arise over the vari¬ 
ous Christian denominations. For instance, some of the more recent evan¬ 
gelical American arrivals have, as mentioned, seen themselves as being on 
the frontier in an apparent struggle with the Muslim world. There may also 
be questions about Christianity in relation to influences and expressions of 
African religions, which appear to remain extensive within the country. 

Economic marginalization may also take on an ethnic hue. In the 1970s, 
the Dinka, the south’s largest ethnic group, were accused of taking eco¬ 
nomic advantage of their political dominance in the region. In the immedi¬ 
ate future, this issue may be related to questions about who benefits from 
oil wealth. It is also notable that a number of land deals, reportedly affect¬ 
ing some 9 percent of the country, have been struck with foreign investors. 
These deals are likely to affect local communities in ways that could well be 
negative: one has only to look at developments since the 1970s in areas of 
Sudan such as Blue Nile and the Nuba Mountains, where many people were 
rendered landless and forced to move away or become poorly paid labor¬ 
ers. Given the lack of development in the south, much of this is essentially 
speculative. But the spate of ethnic conflicts in the new state in the months 
since independence indicates the sensitivity of ethnicity, especially when it 
is linked to resource issues. 


Conclusion 

The conclusion is that there probably is no conclusion to issues of margin¬ 
ality and identity in what are now two separate countries. But separation 
does mean that those issues will be discussed in new, evolving contexts and 
will display different dynamics than in the past. However great the ani¬ 
mosity may be when a state splits—and decades of conflict are not speed¬ 
ily resolved—the process of parting is still complex and challenging. It is 
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natural to want to look ahead to the reshaping of identities in the future, but 
the future necessarily carries the baggage of the past. 

Questions of marginality in both Sudan and South Sudan will continue 
and will need to be addressed. In 2008, Ahmed wrote, “Some form of unity 
in diversity can be one viable alternative for keeping the Sudan from falling 
apart.” By then the possibility of the south’s secession had been formally 
recognized in the Machakos Protocol of 2002 and the CPA of 2005, and its 
reality in 2011 only served to confirm what many people were expecting. 
The fact that the Machakos Protocol had already made secession possible 
contributed to the upsurge of fighting in 2003 in Darfur, where some of 
the rebel groups made related demands. Since 2011, the renewed fighting 
in the Nuba Mountains and southern Blue Nile, as well as the continuing 
conflict in Darfur, has made unity in diversity for Sudan as significant as it 
was before South Sudan’s secession. 

Notes 


1. Sudan Tribune, February 5, 2011. 

2. Francis Deng became well known for advocating a “one country, two systems” 
solution for Sudan. 

3. There was, of course, great interest in “Arab nationalism” in the 1950s and 
1960s. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Oil and Politics in Sudan 

Alsir Sidahmed 


S udan’s attempts to tap its oil resources to secure domestic energy needs 
and generate hard currency have shown mixed results, mirroring its 
fraught efforts to achieve political stability while alternating between 
long periods of military rule and brief spells of parliamentary government. 
The oil industry in Sudan has gone through two principal phases, separated 
by an interlude when exploration was interrupted: the period of oil explora¬ 
tion, from the 1950s until the exit of Chevron from Sudan in 1992, followed 
by the decade of substantial oil production, 1999-2011. The separation of 
South Sudan in July 2011 marks a new phase, requiring the reorganization 
of the industry to cope with reduced production and the division of assets 
between two independent countries. 

With the separation, Sudan lost one-third of its territory and three-quarters 
of its productive oil fields. Urgent questions now are whether Sudan will be 
able to increase oil production in its remaining territory to meet its domestic 
needs and generate income, and whether it can replace lost oil revenue from 
the south by making greater use of other natural resources. Both Sudan and 
newly independent South Sudan face the difficult challenge of using their 
oil industries to further their mutual interests and build on their interde¬ 
pendencies by reaching an agreement on sharing of revenues and facilities. 
If they fail to meet this challenge, they risk having the vital oil industry 
become a permanent arena of mistrust, tension, and war. 
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After Chevron: New Partners in Asia 

In its initial phase of development, the oil industry in Sudan was dominated 
by the US firm Chevron. Chevron was the first company to prospect for oil in 
the southern and western parts of Sudan instead of in the Red Sea area, where 
oil exploration had previously been concentrated. The company also helped 
Sudan adopt an exploration and production-sharing agreement as a legal 
framework for the country’s oil industry. And although Chevron itself did 
not begin production, it was the technical data it collected, later used by Asian 
companies, that enabled Sudan to join the club of oil producers in 1999. 

Initial oil discoveries in Sudan, around 1980, came at a time of high 
world energy prices and during a period of relative peace in Sudan. One 
of Chevron’s managers concluded optimistically in an early report that 
“Relations between the US and Sudan are good... and foreign investment, 
particularly American, will be more secure in Sudan than many other 
African and Arab countries” (Hatley 1992, 161). But the peaceful interlude 
did not last long enough to allow Chevron to reap the benefits. A new rebel¬ 
lion broke out in southern Sudan in 1983, and one of its first targets was a 
Chevron company camp, chosen as a strategic target in order to block future 
oil production and deny the government vital resources. The adoption of 
Islamic sharia laws by the regime of President Gaafar Nimeiri a year earlier 
strained Sudanese-US relations. In addition, more lucrative business oppor¬ 
tunities in the Caspian Sea and the drop in global oil prices made the Sudan 
oil project less attractive to Chevron. In 1992, Chevron pulled out. 

The Islamist regime in Khartoum, however, continued to pursue the 
goal of utilizing the oil discovered. It opted for the strategy of exporting 
the oil rather than refining it for domestic needs. It also managed to extri¬ 
cate the concession from Chevron, making it available to other investors. 
As relations were strained with Western countries, it found an alternative in 
Chinese investment. By that time, China was active in the world oil import 
market and eager to secure overseas oil supplies. 

The partnership with China was preceded by an abortive attempt at an 
agreement with Iran to develop a field that has the capacity to pump out 
25,000 barrels per day (bpd). Sudan opened negotiations with Iran in 1991, 
but despite promises by President Hashemi Rafsanjani, and six months spent 
by Sudanese professionals shuttling between Khartoum and Teheran, the 
attempt was halted because of lack of finance.^ Similar efforts to approach 
other oil-producing countries in the Gulf also proved fruitless. 

Next the regime signed a contract with a small Canadian firm. State 
Petroleum Corporation, set up by Lutfur Rahman Khan, a Canadian of 
Pakistani origin. The firm managed to promote the concession and produced 
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10,000 bpd without any security incident. This modest success attracted the 
attention of the Chinese and Malaysians, who were both looking to secure 
oil supplies. 

The result was the formation of the Greater Nile Petroleum Operating 
Company (GNPOC), which quickly began operations. GNPOC shares were 
distributed as follows: the China National Petroleum Corporation (CNPC), 
40 percent; Malaysia’s Petronas, 30 percent; the State Petroleum Company, 
25 percent (later bought out by Talisman, another Canadian company); and 
Sudan’s Sudapet, 5 percent. The GNPOC consortium was established on 
March 1, 1997, and it launched an extensive exploration and development 
program, with plans to start export of 150,000 bpd by August 1999. Security 
was made possible by a split within the Sudan People’s Liberation Movement 
(SPLM), which weakened the rebels militarily; some factions joined the gov¬ 
ernment in fighting other rebel factions and defending oil exploration areas. 

Oil production brought Sudan into closer integration with the world 
economy and politics, including a significant alliance with China. In 
2000, the first complete year of full oil income, the government received 
$546.1 million from oil production of 185,000 bpd, 122 percent more than 
projected. Moreover, it came at a time of an unexpected 40 percent increase 
in oil prices (Human Rights Watch 2003). This provided a major political 
and economic boost for the regime. 

In 1998, when Canada’s Talisman bought the State Petroleum Company 
stake, the Sudan project was controversial in the West. Canadian and 
American human rights activists attacked the company for helping fuel war 
and human rights violations. The Clinton administration was following a 
policy of isolating the Sudanese regime because of threats allegedly posed by 
Khartoum, and Washington therefore voiced its opposition to the involve¬ 
ment of the Canadian company. The Canadian government was eventu¬ 
ally forced to send a fact-finding mission to Sudan, headed by lawyer John 
Marker, to investigate Talisman’s involvement and the impact of oil activities 
on the civil war. Marker’s report concluded that “it is difficult to imagine a 
cease-fire while oil extraction continues, and almost impossible to do so if 
revenues keep flowing to the GNPOC partners and the COS [government 
of Sudan] as currently arranged” (Marker 2000, 16). 

Although Talisman defended itself against these critiques, its involve¬ 
ment became a focus of media attention. The campaign eventually suc¬ 
ceeded in forcing the company to drop its most lucrative overseas project. 
Talisman’s share was taken up by India’s Oil and Natural Gas Corporation 
(ONGC). Thus Sudan’s oil industry was predominantly controlled by Asian 
companies, but with companies from India and Malaysia balancing Chinese 
interests (Large and Patey 2011 p. 19). 
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Impact of the CPA Process 

In Sudan, the opposition led by the National Democratic Alliance (NDA) 
saw oil as a legitimate military target. Armed groups within the alliance 
blasted the pipeline four times, hoping to deprive the government of the oil 
revenues that helped keep the regime in power (Pineau 1999). 

Near the end of its second term, the Clinton administration moved slowly 
away from the policy of isolation toward limited engagement with Sudan. 
President George W. Bush, in turn, took the engagement policy to new 
heights. Motivated by his strong Christian constituency, which urged the 
administration to show more interest in Sudan (Bumiller 2003), as well as 
by Washington’s interest in security collaboration with Khartoum against A1 
Qaeda, the Bush administration both reached out to Khartoum and intensi¬ 
fied its engagement with peace negotiations and support for the SPLM. 

The Bush administration adopted the policies proposed in a report on 
Sudan by the Center for Strategic and International Studies, which called 
for one country, two systems. The report argued that the flow of oil revenues 
into the Sudan regime’s coffers had improved the government’s financial 
position, which in turn had widened the imbalance between the government 
and its adversaries, so that chances of an opposition victory were slim. It 
concluded, “If the south negotiates now, in earnest, with adequate external 
backing, it will be in a stronger position to secure its political and economic 
interests than if it delays taking that step for several years” (CSIS 2001, 4). 
Once the administration adopted these policies, Walter Kansteiner, then 
assistant secretary of state for African affairs, took the lead in implement¬ 
ing them. He visited Nairobi in July 2000, where he met John Garang, the 
leader of the SPLM and its armed wing, the Sudan People’s Liberation Army 
(SPLA), and urged him to join peace negotiations. 

As it turned out, the economic opportunity provided by oil also 
encouraged the regime to seek political stability through genuine peace 
negotiations with the SPLM/SPLA (Woodward 2011, 50). The regional 
Intergovernmental Authority on Development (IGAD) stepped up efforts 
to move the negotiations along, with a central role played by Kenya, and 
with support from international partners including the United States. In 
July 2002, the government of Sudan concluded a framework agreement with 
the SPLM known as the Machakos Protocol. That opened the way for the 
Comprehensive Peace Agreement (CPA), signed in January 2005, which 
ended Africa’s longest-running civil war. The CPA was to be implemented 
during an interim period lasting from 2005 through 2011. 

In addition to power-sharing provisions, the CPA included an Agreement 
on Wealth Sharing that bore directly on the question of oil revenues. During 
the negotiations, it became clear that the income generated from oil was a 
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central and divisive issue with direct budgetary implications for both par¬ 
ties. The SPLM wanted the wealth-sharing agreement to reflect the fact 
that most of the oil produced comes from the south. It asked for a 90 per¬ 
cent share of oil revenues as well as a share in non-oil revenues, with sepa¬ 
rate oil commissions for north and south. But the final agreement gave the 
south only 50 percent of the revenue from oil produced within the south 
after 2 percent was set aside for the oil-producing states within the region 
(Johnson 2011, 112-14). 

Moreover, the SPLM refused the offer by the ruling National Congress 
Party (NCP) to enter into a political alliance, instead leaving open the option 
of joining with opposition forces in the upcoming election (Johnson 2011, 
89). This led the NCP to strengthen its hold on the petroleum portfolio 
rather than sharing it. The CPA, in effect, helped reconsolidate the author¬ 
ity of the NCP, which took advantage of the SPLM s inexperience, lack of 
arbitration bodies, and weak civil society (Ahmed 2006) to ensure its own 
political survival as a key player in the post-CPA and postelection era. 

Almost immediately after the signing of the CPA, the oil sector became 
a focus of mistrust and contention between the two partners to the agree¬ 
ment. The first spark for conflict was when the SPLM struck secret deals 
with oil companies, giving them concessions in Block B, in Jonglei state in 
the south, that Khartoum had already awarded to other companies. Hilde 
Johnson, a Norwegian minister involved in the peace talks, raised the issue 
with Garang in February 2005, also insisting on the need to set up anticor¬ 
ruption measures (Johnson 2011, 185) 

In defending its move, the SPLM argued that the White Nile Company deal, 
concluded between the newly established Nilepet oil company representing the 
south and a British businessman, dated back to August 2004 and could there¬ 
fore be viewed as “existing,” meaning that it would be permissible under the 
CPA. The International Crisis Group questioned this claim, given the doubtful 
legal authority of a rebel movement to sign agreements with foreign companies. 
In addition, they noted, the agreement violated the SPLM’s own regulations, 
since Nilepet was not registered under the New Sudan Public Corporation Act 
of 2003 (ICG 2005). The French firm Total, which led the group chosen by 
Khartoum, went to court in the United Kingdom, but the dispute was later set¬ 
tled through an agreement between the NCP and the SPLM after the National 
Petroleum Commission ruled in 2007 that White Nile should relinquish the 
concession and be compensated for any expenses. 

Who Leads the Oil Sector? 

One of the first issues that faced the two partners in forming the new 
government mandated by the CPA was who would take the oil portfolio. 
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From the start, the SPLM said that it wanted the oil ministry for two 
reasons: (a) most of the oil reserves are in the south, and (b) it had con¬ 
cerns about the way the oil sector was being managed, as there were no 
professional southerners working in this field. Eventually, SPLM leader 
Salva Kiir decided on his own to concede the ministry to the NCR He 
argued that that forming the government was more important than gain¬ 
ing control of one ministry, for which it was not worth going back to war. 
Nevertheless, this dispute over the oil ministry sowed seeds of mistrust.^ 

Given the dispute over the SPLM concessions in violation of the CPA 
and the death of John Garang, the most influential advocate of unity, the 
NCP most likely concluded that the SPLM would opt for separation in the 
referendum on independence provided under the terms of the CPA. In that 
case, the government had no incentive to offer additional concessions before 
the referendum (Johnson 2011, 205). 

To compensate for the loss of the oil ministry, the SPLM concentrated on 
the National Petroleum Commission. The idea was to have a body that could 
help build confidence between the two parties. However, its performance 
during the interim period proved far from satisfactory, as it was undermined 
by mistrust between the two partners and their different approaches to the 
sector. Thus the Sudan oil industry lacked the necessary political leadership 
to enable it to realize its full potential. 

There were expectations that the industry was poised for a quick take¬ 
off after the CPA, with total investments in the oil sector exceeding $6 
billion.^ By 2007, the Petrodar consortium, also owned mainly by China 
and Malaysia, was pumping at full capacity of 200,000 bpd (Pachymuthu 
2007). According to the BP Statistical Review of World Energy 2008, Sudan’s 
production grew over the years, rising from 63,000 bpd in 1999 to just over 
half a million barrels per day when Blocks 3 and 7 became fully operational 
in 2007. 

Despite high hopes that peace would further accelerate oil production, 
however, the trend eventually turned down. The growth trend for total oil 
production in Sudan and South Sudan stalled and production declined 
gradually in 2011, averaging around 460,000-475,000 bpd on the eve of 
separation."^ That was attributed mainly to the continued mistrust between 
the CPA partners. Instead of pumping more oil to help further the cause of 
peace and stability, the oil industry became a battlefield for their quarrels. 

The first official statement on problems facing the oil sector came from 
then finance minister Al-Zubeir A. Alhassan in 2006. Three years later, fol¬ 
lowing the 2009 arbitration on the oil-producing area of Abyei, Al-Zubeir, 
who had moved to the energy ministry, used his address to the parliament 
to point a finger at the south. Southern officials, he claimed, were hindering 
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the operations of oil companies. He described the work environment in 
South Kordofan, Unity, and Upper Nile States as “unconducive.”^ 

Meanwhile, the SPLM leadership started to accuse the north of support¬ 
ing southern militia groups to create insecurity and undermine the south s 
bid for self-determination. The repercussions of this were clearly felt in the 
oil industry, when the Unity State governor, Taban Deng, took the drastic 
measure of kicking out northern Sudanese working in the state s oil fields in 
April 2011. The unprecedented action followed a clash between the SPLA 
and southern rebel militias, as Deng accused Khartoum of backing the reb¬ 
els (Reuters 2011). 

In the last year of the interim period, 2011, Dr. Lual Deng took over the 
petroleum portfolio as a federal minister, becoming the first southerner to 
hold the post. He was recommended by his party, the SPLM, but enjoyed 
a good working relationship with the NCP top leadership as well. He 
embarked on an accelerated program to compensate for the years of mistrust 
and succeeded in increasing production by 20,000 bpd. He also managed to 
get all concerned parties to agree on how to secure the oil fields before, dur¬ 
ing, and after the referendum, but his efforts came too late to make a lasting 
impact on the deteriorating relations between the two partners. 

Disputes over Oil Revenues 

As the interim period came to an end, a host of outstanding issues remained 
unsettled, including oil. On May 20, 2011, Pagan Amum, SPLM chair of 
the negotiating team, sent a letter to his counterpart in the NCP delegation, 
Idris Abdel Gadir, asking him not to lift any southern oil after separation. 
Dr. Deng went to Juba to advise President Salva Kiir that there was a need 
to put a system in place to continue oil production and marketing. He sug¬ 
gested a joint production and marketing management, given the interde¬ 
pendency between the two countries, especially in the oil sector. But Kiir 
rejected the proposal. 

A critical issue that overshadowed the whole interim period was whether 
the government of southern Sudan was getting its fair share of oil revenues. 
The southern government claimed that it never received its fair share and 
did not know how receipts were calculated. That allegation received sup¬ 
port when Global Witness published a report that pointed out discrepancies 
between the figures published by CNPC and those of the Sudan government, 
implying that the south was not getting its due (Global Witness 2009). 

Information revealed later indicated that problems within the SPLM itself 
were contributing to trouble in the oil sector. Diplomatic cables from the US 
embassy in Khartoum, later made public by WikiLeaks, pointed to a number 
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of these problems. For instance, the SPLM did not have technical experts 
in oil contracts, and it even failed to review these contracts when it had the 
opportunity.^ One of the cables quoted the director of the petroleum unit in 
the southern Ministry of Finance and Economic Planning, Yousif Ramadan 
Mohammed, as saying, “While a year ago the common complaint was that 
the northerners were not transferring oil revenues to the south, today the 
complaint is that the south is not properly using the money it has received.”^ 

More significant was a cable that quoted Laura James, who worked for 
the CPA’s Assessment and Evaluation Commission, saying that implementa¬ 
tion of the wealth-sharing provisions of the CPA had been “fairly smooth” 
but that problems remained. She added, “It is unlikely that the figures can 
be faked, or that there have been any massive diversions of Southern oil. 
[... ] It is very much in the South’s best interest to play a more participatory 
role in the management of the oil sector. However, what prevents the South 
from playing such a role is their lack of people trained and experienced in the 
sector.”^ Another cable noted that the Sudanese oil industry was hampered 
by “nonexistent institutions, disorganization, shocking lack of oversight by 
the South, and great distrust.”^ 

The separation of the south on July 9, 2011, had three major impacts 
related to oil. Sudan, without the south, immediately lost 75 percent of its 
known oil reserves. It also lost on average $6 billion per year in oil receipts, 
which had constituted the bulk of its hard currency earnings. And there was 
a deficit in oil supplies for the domestic refineries. The last two factors had 
direct political and economic repercussions, including depreciation of the 
national currency and resort to economic austerity measures that sparked 
anti-regime demonstrations and reduced the regime’s capacity to provide 
patronage. With the regime weakened by the loss of oil revenue, opponents 
saw the chances of regime change growing. 

According to available information, separation resulted in the decline of 
Sudan’s share of the oil produced, from 150,000 bpd to 64,000 bpd, a loss 
of 87,000 bpd or 54 percent. Meanwhile, South Sudan’s share jumped from 
104,000 bpd to 207,000 bpd, an increase of almost 100 percent.^^ That gave 
a taste of the economic shock awaiting Sudan after the separation of South 
Sudan. 

Another issue related to the oil sector has been the commitment of future 
production to pay off loans from foreign investors, notably China. In 2006, 
the Sudan government reportedly entered into a deal to ship 1.5 million 
barrels monthly to pay back loans estimated at approximately $5 billion, to 
be paid over a period of 15 years after a five-year grace period.During the 
decade of oil production, China’s share of total lending to Sudan jumped 
from 17 percent in 1999 to 73 percent in 2007. These loans, welcomed as 
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an alternative after the flow of Western loans dried up, resulted in a sharp 
increase in Sudan’s debt to China, from only 0.9 percent to 13.5 percent of 
total debt during this period. 

The government stressed Sudan’s special relationship with China, which 
also brought an increase in Chinese financial aid from $66.8 million in 
1980-1989 to almost $2.5 billion in 1990-2008 (Nour 2010). But the ris¬ 
ing debt to China still provoked concern, leading to President Bashir’s visit 
to Beijing in June 2011. This was his first trip outside the immediate region 
since the International Criminal Court indictment against him in 2009. 
The trip was apparently unsuccessful in achieving its goals. Bashir noted in 
a subsequent press interview that China had halted some of its projects in 
Sudan following the separation of the south, including an electricity project 
in River Nile State.However, in early 2013, China provided Sudan with a 
$1.5 billion loan (Reuters 2013). 

Three reasons could explain why Sudan did not push for oil explora¬ 
tion in northern Sudan during the CPA period in order to prepare for the 
possible separation of the south. First, the Asian companies led by the 
Chinese were concentrating mainly on tapping existing discoveries made 
by Chevron, which were mainly in the south. Second, other oil companies 
with investments in Sudan were small, with no solid track record in the oil 
business, such as the Pakistani firm Zafir. Third, the government may have 
miscalculated that southerners would vote for unity. 

Since oil production in landlocked South Sudan must be exported 
through Sudan, the mutual dependence is clear. In the immediate aftermath 
of independence. South Sudan continued to use the downstream facilities 
in Sudan, including pipelines, processing facilities, and export terminals. 
Despite the absence of an agreement on transit fees, shipments of South 
Sudan oil continued from July 10 through November 30, 2011. No transit 
fees, which would have come to close to $1 billion, according to Khartoum, 
were paid. This led Sudan to take its payment in kind, confiscating crude oil 
in transit. The charges were calculated as follows: 

■ Transit fees imposed by the state: $6 per barrel. 

■ Transportation fees (based on the length of the pipeline carrier and the 
price of a barrel at the time): $18.5 per barrel. 

■ Central processing facility treatment charges, as South Sudan does not 
have such facilities. For this Sudan proposed a $5 per barrel fee. 

■ Marine terminal services: $6.50 per barrel.^^ 

In a letter to the African Union High-Level Implementation Panel for Sudan 
and South Sudan (AUHIP), Pagan Amum, chief negotiator for South Sudan, 
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asked that the government of Sudan immediately release all vessels loaded with 
South Sudan oil that had been taken as payment in kind for transit fees and 
also compensate South Sudan for the value of all diverted and confiscated 
crude, amounting to $815 million. He also asked the Sudan government to 
commit to ensure access to its downstream facilities and impose no additional 
charges beyond $0.69 and $0.63 per barrel for crude oil from the GNPOC and 
Petrodar consortiums, respectively. In exchange. South Sudanese negotiators 
offered to provide direct cash payments to the Sudan government amounting 
to $1.7 billion over a three-year period—but on a condition that the govern¬ 
ment recognizes legally that Abyei is part of South Sudan and withdraw all its 
claims to disputed areas along the north-south border.^^ This request directly 
linked the dispute over oil to other political issues. 

The South Sudan government cited legal arguments in support of its case, 
pointing to articles in GATT (the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade); 
the Protocol for Transit Trade and Transit Facilities in GOMESA (Gommon 
Market for Eastern and Southern Africa); the UN Gonvention on Transit 
Trade of Land-locked States; and the Energy Gharter Treaty. Sudan, how¬ 
ever, denied the applicability of those agreements, as they assume reciprocity 
and the existence of tariff negotiations between the partners, which was not 
the case in the dispute between Sudan and South Sudan. 

The discussion also involved a proposed transitional financial agree¬ 
ment intended to help Sudan absorb the economic shock resulting from 
the loss of oil revenue and other aspects of the separation. The agreement 
was to involve both the international community and South Sudan. The 
International Monetary Fund, asked to assess the gap, estimated the total 
needed at $7.5 billion. 

All these negotiations ended in deadlock. As a result. South Sudan took 
the drastic measure of shutting down oil production in its territory in late 
January 2012 in a move endorsed by the SPLM Politbureau, meeting for the 
first time since 2008. In addition. South Sudan signed a memorandum of 
understanding with Kenya on possible alternative routes for exporting oil 
and raised the option of a route to Djibouti. Experts noted that such alterna¬ 
tives would require years of effort and billions of dollars to accomplish. 

Oil Production Shutdown in the South 

The decision to shut off the flow of oil was not welcomed by the interna¬ 
tional community, including allies of South Sudan. Sudan expert Alex de 
Waal (2012) described the shutdown as threatening an “economic dooms¬ 
day” for South Sudan. Others termed the plan for an alternative route to 
export oil a “pipe dream” (Patey 2012). 
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The southern decision to shut down oil production brought two issues 
to the fore. First, the resulting loss of revenue would test the SPLM and its 
relations with the people of the south after independence. “The real survival 
issue is about control of the SPLA... over 40 percent of the national budget 
goes into the army,” said Egbert Wesselink of the European Coalition on Oil 
in Sudan, a rights group (McNeish 2012). The second issue was the willing¬ 
ness of Western countries to support South Sudan to help fill the funding 
gap, despite their opposition to the shutdown decision (Holmes 2012). 

Mediators tried to keep negotiations going, but to no avail. Sabir 
Mohamed Al-Hassan, a member of the Sudan government delegation, said 
that the dispute on transit tariffs had been solved automatically by each 
side acting unilaterally. “We have taken our dues in kind. They have shut 
down their production. Erom now on each country will behave in a way that 
protects its own interest,” he said in an interview with Al-Sudani newspaper 
(2012). As the situation drifted toward open confrontation. President Bashir 
said in a television interview that the two countries were closer to war than 
to peace.^^ 

An attempt was made at the end of January 2012 to salvage the situation 
in a meeting parallel to the African Union summit in Addis Ababa. Then 
Ethiopian prime minister Meles Zenawi and former South African president 
Thabo Mbeki, head of AUHIP, proposed an agreement aimed at improving 
the climate sufficiently to allow negotiations to continue and South Sudan 
oil to flow. As per the proposed deal, Juba would restart oil production and 
provide 35,000 bpd and $4 billion over five years to Khartoum for the use 
of its facilities. But President Kiir refused the deal at the last minute, arguing 
that the proposal did not address Khartoum’s diversion of oil or the failure 
to implement the remaining provisions in the CPA (Sudan Tribune 2012b). 

In March, however, prospects for negotiations appeared to improve when 
a South Sudan negotiating team led by Pagan Amum visited Khartoum and 
spoke about turning a new chapter in relations between the two countries. 
He extended an invitation to President Bashir to visit Juba in early April 
and ratify agreements made in March focusing on freedom of movement, 
ownership, trade, and capital between the two countries. Some observers 
questioned the motive behind Amum’s visit. Later, a leaked briefing docu¬ 
ment from the World Bank warned of the potential collapse of the state of 
South Sudan if the oil shutdown continued. The document also stated that 
the South Sudan leadership was not aware of the full consequences of the 
shutdown, given the lack of alternative income sources and the unwilling¬ 
ness of donors to bail out the country (Sudan Tribune 2012c). 

Only three days after Amum’s return to Juba, President Kiir announced 
that SPLA troops had entered Heglig oil field. This occupation lasted only 
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10 days, as the move was widely condemned internationally, including a 
telephone call from US President Barack Obama, warning Kiir to exercise 
restraint. The South Sudan government regained some diplomatic and 
media credibility when it announced that it would withdraw its troops from 
Heglig (Boswell 2012). Nevertheless, the incident undermined the moral 
high ground the SPLM used to occupy in the eyes of the international com¬ 
munity. Juba was alarmed to note that it was denounced rather than sup¬ 
ported by its traditional allies. 

During this confrontation. President Kiir paid a visit to China. Official 
statements from Juba said that Beijing had agreed to lend South Sudan $8 
billion for infrastructure projects (BBC 2012). Later, however. South Sudan’s 
central bank governor, Kornelio Koriom Mayik, told the Financial Times 
that China had only promised $170 million and had declined to join efforts 
to build an alternative pipeline, saying, “We built one [in the north already]; 
you use it” (Manson 2012). 

In April 2012, the African Union called on the two parties to enter into 
serious negotiations to settle outstanding issues. This was referred to the 
United Nations Security Council, which imposed a three-month deadline, 
threatening to impose sanctions on intransigent parties. On the day before 
the deadline, US Secretary of State Hillary Clinton visited Juba for few 
hours. She apparently exerted some pressure on Juba to reach a deal with 
Sudan, although details were not released at the time. 

The agreement included the principle of territorial ownership of oil 
installations in each country. Transit fees of $1 per barrel were based on the 
special relationship between the two countries, along with processing fees of 
$1.60 per barrel and transportation fees of $8.40 per barrel for the GNPOC 
western pipeline and $6.50 per barrel for the Petrodar eastern pipeline. In 
addition. South Sudan was to pay Sudan $3,028 billion in transitional assis¬ 
tance. The agreement would apply for three years and six months. 

South Sudan officials felt that the deal was concluded under pressure from 
the international community, and chief negotiator Amum accused foreign 
governments of siding with Khartoum to ensure the flow of oil and avoid a 
negative impact on oil markets (Sudan Tribune 2012a). Vice President Riek 
Machar called on the international community to assist South Sudan, which, 
he said, would lose 17 percent of its total oil income over the period of the 
agreement. He pointed out that when arrears, commercial loans, and debt 
relief were included, the amount would make South Sudan “the biggest donor 
on earth to a single country, Sudan,” adding that the amount to be paid was 
equivalent to $40 per barrel of oil produced (Sudan Tribune 2012d). 

In the third week of September 2012, on the eve of yet another Security 
Council deadline. Presidents Bashir and Kiir met for consecutive marathon 
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sessions in Addis Ababa to conclude agreements on security arrangements, 
trade, and citizenship, while the two issues of Abyei and border demarcation 
were left for future talks. The results of the negotiations showed that Sudan 
had failed to take full advantage of the argument that it should be compen¬ 
sated for the separation of the south. Instead, it accepted a much-reduced 
transit fee in return for a commitment of more than $3 billion in transi¬ 
tional financial arrangements. However, lack of trust persisted, as Sudan 
continued to insist that security arrangements had to be operational before 
it could allow South Sudan oil to flow through its territory. 

At the same time, Sudan accelerated oil exploration and production in 
fields within its borders, offering additional fields to potential investors. 
Dr. Awad al-Jaz, reappointed oil minister in December 2011 after serving 
an earlier term in the post, quickly announced the third bid round for six 
blocks in mid-January 2012. Six months later, five exploration and produc¬ 
tion agreements were signed for Blocks 8, 10, 14, and 15, as well as five study 
and evaluation agreements for Blocks C, 18, 19, 9, and 11. The Brazilian 
company Petra Energia acquired 75 percent of the shares in each of the last 
two blocks. 

Notably, some of the new blocks offered are located far away from the 
troubled border with South Sudan. Block 14, for example, is in northern 
Sudan, bordering the Upper Egypt basin to the north and the Kufra and 
Mourdi basins in southern Libya and northern Chad. The 98,069 square 
kilometer block has had a rush of potential investors, given its location close 
to already producing fields in both Libya and Egypt and the encouraging 
data available so far.^^ However, there are also political dimensions that 
may affect investment in this field, namely, its proximity to both Egypt 
and Libya, where Islamists have a strong presence and potential ties to the 
Islamists in power in Sudan. 

Overall, in this round of bids, China’s CNPC, Malaysia’s Petronas, and 
India’s ONGC, which were already established in Sudan and had informa¬ 
tion on Sudan’s oil potential, did not take a leading role. However, both 
CNPC and Petronas did show interest in Block 8. They were said to have 
asked for direct negotiations on it, but were told to bid like others.In 
general, their lack of interest in the new blocks fit with their tradition of 
investing in already known reserves ready for utilization. 

China’s relative lack of interest in the third bid round does not neces¬ 
sarily indicate a weakening of Chinese involvement in general. China 
has investments in three promising blocks (2, 4, and 6), in addition to a 
50 percent share in the Khartoum refinery. Moreover, China has begun to 
invest in other sectors such as mining, agriculture, and infrastructure. Such 
investments could be seen as part of overall Chinese strategy on African 
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investments, as signaled in a July 2012 announcement of a $20 billion pro¬ 
gram for the continent with emphasis on infrastructure, agriculture, and 
small community projects (Perlez 2012). 

Another area of expansion for the Sudanese oil industry is accelerating 
production from existing Blocks 4, 6, and 17. Block 17 started production 
in December 2012 at the very low level of 6,000 bpd, to be doubled the 
following year.^^ Another 10,000 bpd was pumped out of Hadida in Block 
6 after completion of a 147-kilometer pipeline linking Hadida with Belila. 
The pipeline is the first to be constructed by a Sudanese firm and also the 
first built after the separation of the south. 

Sudan’s oil output is projected to increase somewhat in 2013 to 150,000- 
160,000 bpd, enough to secure domestic supplies. But obstacles to continued 
expansion of the industry include not only security concerns in the border 
areas, but also the issue of community compensations and land rights. 

Concluding Remarks 

The era of oil production in Sudan has been intimately linked to political 
rivalries and driven by the divergent agendas of different Sudanese and for¬ 
eign interests. The regime in Khartoum was strengthened for over a decade 
by its oil production, with the involvement of foreign partners, including 
China. It is hard to imagine how Sudan could have survived oil prices at 
$100 per barrel if it was not producing oil itself Moreover, the China alli¬ 
ance, along with the income from oil, provided an essential alternative that 
enabled the regime to withstand sanctions imposed by Western countries. 
For China, Sudan became an outpost in Africa, supplying raw materials and 
allowing China to demonstrate its technical capabilities (Large and Patey 
2011 , 10 ). 

During a decade of oil production before the independence of South 
Sudan, Sudan received close to $60 billion from oil, more than double 
Sudan’s hard-currency earnings in the period from independence up to the 
beginning of oil production.A large part of that revenue went to consoli¬ 
date the regime’s grip on power through political patronage, including buy¬ 
ing off opposition figures and funding its 2010 election campaign.^^ In part, 
this was done through parastatal companies linked to the regime.^^ Funds 
were also channeled into the military. Between 1999, when oil exports 
started, and 2001, government military spending increased by 45 percent 
(Human Rights Watch 2003, 352). 

Oil had contradictory effects on conflict. It served as an incentive not 
only for war but also for a peace settlement, as mediators, including the 
United States, pressed for a revenue-sharing deal. Under the CPA, the south 
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would receive 50 percent of the revenue from oil produced within the south. 
But it was tempted to strive for 100 percent control by opting for separa¬ 
tion—an option that would not have been conceivable without potential oil 
revenue to provide an economic foundation for the new state. 

After the separation of South Sudan in 2011, the political dispute over oil 
revenues continued. With the majority of production in the south but essen¬ 
tial export routes and processing facilities in the north, the two countries 
had strong incentives for collaboration. Yet contention over the division of 
revenue combined with other issues to foster persistent distrust. 

In the post-separation era, oil will continue to be a crucial factor driv¬ 
ing internal economic and political developments in Sudan. The drop in 
oil revenues is already forcing the regime to resort to austerity measures 
and restricting its ability to continue political patronage. That in turn gives 
opponents of the regime an opening. The effects are felt even among the 
regime’s own supporters, who have started to ask how oil revenue was man¬ 
aged and why there was no preparation for the contingency of losing access 
to the fields in the south.^^ The attempts to accelerate production from 
existing northern fields in order to meet domestic needs and sustain some 
exports are thus critical. The extent of their success will be important to the 
viability of the regime. 

Oil will also continue to be a fundamental element of Sudan-South 
Sudan relations. The downstream facilities that Juba must use to export its 
oil are the main card Khartoum has to play in ongoing negotiations on oil 
as well as other divisive issues. The question remains whether the two coun¬ 
tries can put aside their hostility and instead pay attention to their mutual 
interests. The eight agreements signed in September 2012, with the help of 
African Union mediators, provide a basis for collaboration. But implemen¬ 
tation was stalled for six months and is still vulnerable to disruption due to 
conflict on other issues related to security in the border states. 

Harsh and deteriorating economic conditions in both countries provide 
strong incentives for the two regimes to move ahead with implementation 
of the agreements. As this article was completed in March 2013, there were 
signs that this was beginning to happen. But sustainable collaboration was 
still likely to be difficult to achieve. 

Notes 

1. Author’s interview with a former Sudanese oil executive who was involved in 
the talks with Iran, Khartoum, July 5, 2006. 

2. Author’s interview with an adviser to the SPLM, Khartoum, April 9, 2011. 

3. Dr. Awad al-Jaz, minister of energy, quoted in Asharq al-Awsat, October 16, 2002. 
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4. Author’s personal communication with oil industry sources. 

5. Quoted in Al-Rai Al-Am (Khartoum), June 17, 2009. 

6. “CPA Implementation: Access to Oil Contracts,” June 12, 2007, 07Khar- 
toum931, http://wikileaks.org/cable/2007/06/07KHARTOUM931.html. 

7. “Oil Revenue: 2007 GNU Budgetbased on Questionable Assumptions,” February 9, 
2007,07Khartouml94,http://wikileaks.org/cable/2007/02/07KHARTOUM194. 
html. 

8. “UK Expert Shares Views on Foreign Exchange Reserves, Oil Sector,” September 23, 
2009,09Khartouml070,http://wikileaks.org/cable/2009/09/09KHARTOUM1070. 
html. 

9. “Sudan’s Oil: Debt, Dysfunction, and Distrust,” February 3, 2008, 08Khar- 
touml63, http://wikileaks.org/cable/2008/02/08KHARTOUMl63.html. 

10. Author’s personal communication with oil industry sources. 

11. Author’s personal communication with confidential source. 

12. Al-Raya (Doha), March 11, 2012. 

13. Author’s interview with a source at the Ministry of Petroleum, Khartoum, 
December 19, 2011. 

14. Memorandum from Pagan Amum to President Pierre Buyoya of Burundi, 
member of AUHIP, January 25, 2012. 

15. Interview on Blue Nile TV in Khartoum, February 3, 2012. 

16. Azhari Abduall, director general. Oil Exploration and Production 
Administration, in a press conference, Khartoum, December 19, 2011. 

17. Author’s personal communication with oil industry sources. 

18. Author’s personal communication with oil industry sources. 

19. Bank of Sudan reports, 1999-2011 

20. Al-Akhbar (Khartoum), April 13, 2010. 

21. “Parastatals: The Regime’s Gray Companies Will Keep It Alive, Say 
Businessmen,” March 13, 2008, 08Khartoum374, http://wikileaks.org 
/cable/2008/03/08KHARTOUM374.html. 

22. One reflection of this instability was the failed coup attempt in November 
2012, after which former spy chief Salah Gosh and some hardcore Islamists in 
the army and intelligence were arrested. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Changing Dynamics in the 
Borderlands: Emergence of a Third 
Sudan? 

Abdel Ghajfar M. Ahmed 


T he resource-rich borderlands between Sudan and South Sudan are 
simmering with conflicts that have taken on new intensity and hold 
new implications in the present day. The renewed outbreak of war 
in the state of South Kordofan on June 5, 2011, and its spread to Blue Nile 
State a few months later, led to a total collapse of the special protocol for the 
two states enshrined in the Comprehensive Peace Agreement (CPA) signed 
in 2005. It further complicated an already difficult situation in the border¬ 
lands, where dividing lines are contested in several areas. In Darfur, violent 
conflict that started in 2003 has led to widespread destruction, great loss of 
life, and internal displacement of many people and has continued despite 
an agreement signed in Doha in 2011. The borderlands are the subject of 
negotiation in all meetings held so far between the Sudan and South Sudan, 
facilitated by the African Union. But peace and security have been elusive. 

The belt of territories known as the borderlands extends all the way from 
the borders with Central African Republic and Chad in the west to the 
Ethiopian border in the east. It falls between latitudes 9° and 12° north 
(Johnson 2010, 15).^ The contested border between the two Sudans runs 
for over 2,000 kilometers and connects 10 states, five on each side. On 
the Sudan side are Blue Nile, Sinnar, White Nile, South Kordofan, and 
South Darfur (recently split in two). On the South Sudan side are Upper 
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Nile, Unity (Western Upper Nile), Warrap, Northern Bahr al Ghazal, and 
Western Bahr al Ghazal (L. Deng 2012, 6-7). 

This is an ecologically rather uniform belt, rich in resources because 
of its arable rainfed plains, grazing areas, and minerals, including oil. It 
holds 40 percent of the arable lands of the old Sudan, 40 percent of the 
livestock, and almost all the oil, which is being aggressively exploited by 
foreign companies in partnership with the central governments in both 
countries. Although the populations inhabiting the area belong to a large 
number of ethnic groups, most of them are pastoralists, agro-pastoralists, 
or subsistence cultivators. Over the past few decades, due to desertification 
and land degradation farther north, new pastoralist groups have started to 
move into this belt, leading to increasing pressure on resources. In addition 
to being a transitional ecological zone, the borderlands constitute a line 
between those who speak Arabic as a mother tongue and those who use 
a modified form of Arabic in communication with their northern neigh¬ 
bors while also speaking their own languages. It also marks the borderline 
between Islam, on the one hand, and Christianity and traditional beliefs, 
on the other. 

The people of the borderlands increasingly have come to share a set of 
grievances related to land dispossession, competition for natural resources, 
and economic, social, and political marginalization (Craig 1991; Korney 
2010; Ahmed 2001). In some cases, this has led to new alliances even across 
the current borders, such as the recent agreement between the Misseriya 
and Malwal Dinka (Jamma’a 2012). In other cases, people who had mostly 
coexisted peacefully have been pitted against each other as a result of macro¬ 
political interventions, expansion of mechanized agricultural schemes, and 
increasing militarization. These factors have led to conflicts between, for 
example, the Baggara and the Nuba, and between the Ngok Dinka and the 
Misseriya (Mohamed Salih 2010, 289). 

In this chapter, we see the borderlands as an emerging “new south” or 
“third Sudan.” Different issues related to land, pastoral movements, and 
border relations between the two states will be explored, with special atten¬ 
tion to the most contested “hot spots.” The chapter concludes by suggesting 
that this “land in between” has, as John Garang observed, the potential to 
greatly benefit both Sudan and South Sudan (L. Deng 2012)—but only 
given a durable peace and security, with the creation of a soft border that 
allows for trade as well as mobility of both people and livestock. If not care¬ 
fully managed, and if the voices of local inhabitants are not heard, the bor¬ 
derlands will be the site of continued conflict and fragmentation, perhaps 
even leading to the formation of a new state by an alliance of marginalized 
groups. 
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The Land and People 

The eastern part of the borderlands falls between the Blue Nile and White 
Nile Rivers. It is composed mainly of clay soils. Rain falls between the end 
of April and the end of October, typically starting earlier and stopping later 
in the south than in the north; accordingly, annual rainfall is lighter in the 
north (400 mm) and heavier in the south (above 800 mm). A number of 
rainy season riverbeds {khors) feed into either the Blue Nile or the White 
Nile (Ahmed 1974, 18-21). The land between the two major rivers used to 
be covered with thorn trees, grasslands, and savannah woodlands. However, 
with land degradation in the northern part of the area, expansion of mecha¬ 
nized schemes in the southern part, overgrazing, and the appropriation of 
land for oil exploitation, the land cover has changed dramatically. The area 
traditionally available for cultivation by settled villagers or grazing by pas- 
toralists has shrunk, leading to intense competition and conflicts between 
different users. 

The western part of the border zone is characterized in the north by 
stabilized sand sheets and dunes, with low annual rainfall of 400-600 mm. 
To the south is an ironstone plateau and flood region, where rainfall ranges 
from 800 mm to 1,200 mm. However, most of this region has flat savan¬ 
nah plains of heavy clay soil, with rainfall of 600-800 mm (Johnson 2010, 
15-17). Different khors feed into the Bahr el Arab River and its tributaries. 
The heavy rainfall and fertility of the western zone make it an attractive 
grazing area for pastoral groups, who follow regular seasonal movements 
with their livestock during the dry season. However, in the past few decades, 
mechanized schemes, mostly owned by absentee landlords (frequently mer¬ 
chants) from outside the area, have expanded, covering most of the lands tra¬ 
ditionally used by cultivators and pastoralists (El-Battahani 2009, 164-70; 
Korney 2010, 64-69). Oil exploration is also leading to displacement of local 
inhabitants and disruption of pastoral movements. The pressure on the land 
has increased in recent years due to the influx of different pastoral groups 
from North Kordofan, North Darfur, and western neighboring countries as 
a result of drought and desertification in their homelands. 

All parts of the borderlands are home to a range of ethnic groups with 
distinct but overlapping modes of subsistence. The population of the eastern 
zone includes indigenous ethnic groups such as the Funj, Ingessana, Burun, 
Berta, Maban, and other inhabitants of villages on the banks of the Blue 
Nile and the plains to the west.^ Villagers on the banks of the White Nile 
include mainly Dinka Abilang, Paloch Dinka, Shilluk, and some settled 
pastoral Arabic-speaking groups. Those on the banks of both rivers mostly 
engage in cultivation and trade. Settled villagers on the plains cultivate 
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the land around their villages, and some keep animals and practice agro- 
pastoralism. 

Pastoralists cross the area from north to south during the dry season 
and return north during the rainy season. While the Rufa’a al Hoi and the 
Kenaana move through the plains between the Blue and While Niles, the 
White Nile Baggara, an umbrella term that includes groups such as Sabaha, 
Nazzi, Ahamda, and Seleim, follow both banks of the White Nile and the 
plains adjacent to it. These pastoral groups use the rivers and water ponds 
(hafirs) for watering their animals. Both settled villagers on the riverbanks 
and pastoral groups are “old timers” who have been in the area for centu¬ 
ries. However, since the late 1950s, the area has attracted a number of other 
ethnic groups, including the pastoral Fulbe who moved in with their herds 
and compete for grazing land (see Ahmed 1974; Osman 2013). Other ethnic 
groups from western Sudan such as the Masalit, Fur, and others have joined 
the labor force in the rainfed mechanized schemes. Together with the pasto¬ 
ral Fulani, they are often labeled “newcomers” (Harir 1983). 

The western side of the belt includes the Nuba, who inhabit the Nuba 
Mountains, with over “80 distinct communities speaking perhaps 100 lan¬ 
guages” (ICG 2013, 3). There are also pastoralist Arabic-speaking groups 
known as Baggara, herding mainly cattle and sheep (see Gunnison 1966; 
Korney 2010). The term Baggara is an umbrella term for different Arab 
groups with similar cultural traits and social structure, such as the Hawazma, 
Misseriya, Beni Halba, Rizeigat, Maaliya, and others, who extend from the 
eastern and southern parts of the Nuba Mountains to the borders with Chad 
and Central African Republic. South of these Baggara groups, mostly in the 
Bahr el Arab basin, are southern Sudanese such as the Dinka Agar, Nuer, 
Ngok Dinka, Malwal Dinka, and a number of ethnic groups known as Fertit 
(F. M. Deng 1995; Thomas 2010; Concordis 2012). With the exception of 
the Fertit, who are settled cultivators and hunters, they are agro-pastoralists 
who keep large numbers of cattle. Over the past four decades, due to drought 
and environmental deterioration, pastoralists from northern Kordofan and 
northern Darfur have been forced to move into the area during the dry sea¬ 
son and compete with “old timers” and settled cultivators. In recent years, 
the contacts between these pastoralists, who see themselves as Arabs, and 
the local population of sub-Saharan African descent have become increas¬ 
ingly hostile. Tensions are inflamed by an attitude of cultural superiority on 
the part of the Arab pastoralists, who often use the defamatory term zurga 
to refer to the local inhabitants, implying that they are non-Muslims and 
can be enslaved.^ 

The expansion of the rainfed agricultural schemes and the appropria¬ 
tion of land by the state and oil companies has reduced the land available 
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for grazing and subsistence farming and led to conflicts between different 
groups, scheme owners, and oil companies. In the early 1970s, the Nimeiri 
regime passed a law giving the state the right to appropriate unregistered 
lands for its own use, and land grabbing has continued since then (Shazali 
and Ahmed 1999). The civil war that started in 1983 did not stop this pro¬ 
cess: “In the late 1980s and 1990s, local government allies such as mili¬ 
tia leaders were rewarded in land, mostly for commercial farming” (ICG 
2013, 5). Landowners throughout the border belt became wage laborers on 
lands they used to use for their subsistence. This became even more compli¬ 
cated when some pastoral groups from northern Chad and beyond moved 
in during the conflict in Darfur to take over lands by violent means, forcing 
local populations to move to displacement camps or even flee into Chad. 
Land ownership and right of use are the most serious of the grievances raised 
by the local populations throughout the borderlands and a main issue in the 
ongoing conflicts between the peripheries and the center (Takana 2008; 
Babiker 2008; Flint and de Waal 2005). 

Social Relations and Marginalization 

Population mobility was one of the major characteristics of the old Sudan. 
Over centuries, the indigenous population had to accommodate waves of 
migrants who were attracted by the natural resources of the land and came 
to graze or settle (MacMichael 1912; Hasan 1967; Spaulding 1985; OTahey 
2008). This was by no means always a peaceful process. Conflicts and 
displacement, as well as accommodation of one sort and another, shaped 
people’s daily lives. The border zone became a contested area, with waves 
of people moving southward from the north and northwest, while others 
moved northward from the south. The meeting of the two waves created a 
frontier zone of contact in which competition for resources played an impor¬ 
tant role in the relations between the different groups.^ 

Abduction and slavery marked these early contacts. During their annual 
migration south to their summer grazing areas, pastoralists from the north 
used to stage slave raids against different groups who were permanent 
inhabitants of the area, as did the Dinka further south. The involvement 
of traders in this process was also significant (O’Fahey and Spaulding 1974; 
Beswick 2004). Eventually the slave trade became institutionalized, with 
groups from the north most active in this. The east and west Sudanic states 
traded in slaves, and in other goods from the southern part of the terri¬ 
tory, as the backbone of their economies. Most of the non-Muslim and non- 
Arabic-speaking groups in the border zone and to the south of it suffered 
tremendously from this, especially those along the borders with present-day 
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Central African Republic and Democratic Republic of the Congo, as well 
as those in the Nuba Mountains and southern Funj (Hill 1970; O’Fahey 
and Spaulding 1974; Spaulding 1985; James 1979; Ahmed 2007). Later, 
non-Sudanese forces became involved in the slave trade as well.^ While the 
international reaction against this trade eventually brought it to a halt, its 
ugly legacy persists in the relations between the peoples who meet in the 
border zone. The history of the slave trade was one of the major grievances 
cited by local elites who supported the secession of South Sudan. 

While some political actors exploited cultural and other differences 
between ethnic groups in the border zone, pitting groups against each 
other, other forces favored coexistence. In particular, similarities and 
complementarities between the various livelihood systems brought the 
populations of the area together. They exchanged goods and used surplus 
labor available in any group when needed (Ahmed, Nimir, and Babiker 
1997; Babiker 2008; Jamma’a 2012). There were also intermarriages across 
ethnic lines, as in the case of the Nuba and the Hawazma (Mohamed 
Salih 2010, 292). In the eastern part of the border belt, Arabic-speaking 
pastoral groups such as the Rufa’a al Hoi and the White Nile Baggara 
had relations with the Ingessana, Burun, Berta, and Abilang Dinka.^ In 
the western part, Arabic-speaking Baggara groups such as the Misseriya, 
Rizeigat, Habbania, and others interacted with the Nuer, Ngok Dinka, 
Malwal Dinka, Fertit, and other groups. Nonetheless, local conflicts 
between groups and individuals did take place. Conflicts between the 
Baggara and western Dinka, for example, have continued for a long time. 
As one Malwal Dinka stated, “We raid the Baggara and capture girls and 
make them wives and they give birth to children and they do the same 
thing. This has been going a long time across the [Kir/Bahr el Arab] river 
[... ] If we capture men we killed them but we kept women and children” 
(quoted in Beswick 2004, 159-60). 

Trade has been a key activity connecting those on the frontier, and it con¬ 
tinued even under difficult circumstances prior to the signing of the CPA in 
2005. The “peace market” that used to be held in areas under control of the 
Sudan People’s Liberation Army (SPLA) was attended by Arabic-speaking 
groups from the northern part of this area, illustrating the complementary 
and symbiotic relations between different ethnic groups.^ Such relations are 
strengthened by local conferences held now and then to resolve differences 
and conflicts that may arise between individuals and groups. One example 
is the Grassroots Peace Conference attended by the Dinka Malwal and the 
Misseriya in Aweil on February 19-21, 2012. It affirmed the commitment of 
both sides to end their conflict, coexist peacefully, and develop their natural 
resources for the benefit of both groups. 
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Identity^ Militarization^ and Intervention 

Perhaps more than any other country in Africa, Sudan failed dismally in 
managing racial, ethnic, religious, and cultural diversity and forging a collec¬ 
tive sense of national identity and equal citizenship (F. M. Deng 2010, 123). 
Thus the polarizing dichotomies of Arabs and Africans, Muslims and non- 
Muslims, forged historically and sustained by the institutions of abduc¬ 
tion and slavery, still dominate the daily lives of people in the border zone 
(Mazrui 1971). Arabization and Islamization gave the pastoral ethnic groups 
a sense of superiority in their contacts with the indigenous population. The 
divisions have been exploited by elites on both sides, jeopardizing the fragile 
coexistence that has traditionally prevailed between the different popula¬ 
tions at the grassroots. 

The situation has been aggravated by the emergence of local militia 
groups, which have been organized and armed to fight proxy wars on behalf 
of the central government in Khartoum. This strategy started in the mid- 
1980s, when the elected government of Sadig El Mahdi started arming 
the Misseriya murahleen in order to halt the SPLAs progress northward.^ 
While such militarization continues in the western part of the belt, it has 
also, during the present regime, extended to the eastern part, where Rufa’a 
al Hoi and Fulani pastoralists have been organized into armed militias to 
fight the SPLA (Osman 2013, 148-150). The Janjaweed, who started in 
North Darfur, also extended their activities southward to the Masalit lands 
and included in their ranks some members of local Arabic-speaking groups 
(Flint and de Waal 2005, 57-61; Takana 2008). 

The presence of different militias and the availability of small arms 
have led to the pervasive militarization of the frontier area. Insecurity has 
spread throughout the border belt, and new conflicts emerge on an almost 
daily basis. In addition to the militias, the present regime also established 
the Popular Defence Forces (PDF), which is supposed to be attached to 
the Sudan Armed Forces (SAF) to support its war with the rebel groups. 
However, lacking the discipline that SAF attempts to ensure in its own 
ranks, the PDF mostly work on their own and use their military equip¬ 
ment against competing ethnic groups. Militias siding with either the Sudan 
People’s Liberation Movement (SPLM) or the central government of Sudan 
are also found south of the border, in present-day South Sudan.^ The two 
states accuse each other of arming and supporting militias in order to desta¬ 
bilize the other. 

Some of the militias are now using their arms and pickup trucks or 
motorcycles to attack rivals, even within their own ethnic groups. The recent 
conflict in South Kordofan between two sections of the Misseriya (Awlad 
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Hiban and Awlad Sirur), using arms and motorcycles provided by the gov¬ 
ernment, illustrates this. In North Darfur, the conflict between the Bani 
Hussein and the Rizeigat camel herders over gold mining also led to the use 
of arms provided by the government. This resulted in the death of over 500 
people and the displacement of many more, as reported in Sudanese news¬ 
papers during February and March 2013. 

Long-standing mechanisms for dispute mediation have broken down. 
The traditional political parties, which had the support of local populations 
in the borderlands up to 1989, can no longer claim an effective constitu¬ 
ency there. The Democratic Unionist Party (DUP) and the Umma Party 
were the dominant political forces in the area and the leading parties in 
governments prior to the present one. However, after the military takeover, 
the National Islamic Front—later renamed the National Congress Party 
(NCP)—managed to erode the constituency of the two traditional parties 
at both the national and the local levels. Before the abolition of the native 
administration system in the early 1970s, local elites linked to the tradi¬ 
tional parties played an important role in mediating disputes between indi¬ 
viduals within ethnic groups as well as between neighboring ethnic groups. 
Some legendary figures were noted for their ability to settle conflicts within 
and between groups, such as Babo Nimer, Deng Majok, and Yousif Hassan 
Adlan. The two current governments, however, lack broad legitimacy with 
the local populations. The new local leadership instituted by the Khartoum 
government in its attempt to reestablish the native administration system 
has not achieved the expected results, mainly because those selected on the 
basis of their loyalty to the NCP do not have sufficient legitimacy among 
their fellow tribesmen to act as trusted mediators. 

Contested Borders and Competing Interests 

Defining boundaries is one of the major issues facing Sudan and South 
Sudan. Historically, alliances between ethnic groups led to the creation of 
traditional sultanates in eastern and western Sudan. The boundaries of these 
sultanates kept shifting to suit the needs and interests of the leading elite in 
attracting supporters (MacMichael 1912). They used force to dominate dif¬ 
ferent parts of the territory between the Funj and Fur sultanates, which they 
considered a no-man’s-land. 

The Anglo-Egyptian colonial administration that took over in 1898 like¬ 
wise established administrative and political boundaries that satisfied the 
needs of the colonial authorities. Intended to allow for the smooth and cheap 
running of the state, these boundaries favored administrative convenience 
rather than cultural affinity. In some cases, groups were separated from their 
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cultural kin and joined to others with different backgrounds and identi¬ 
ties, as in the case of the Ngok Dinka, who were annexed to the Baggara 
of southern Kordofan. This strategy was reinforced by the introduction of 
the concept of dar (homeland): groups were assigned a certain locality and 
leaders were appointed through the Shaykhs Ordinance of 1922 (Asad 1972, 
128; Ahmed 1974, 14). One of the most effective colonial policies was the 
treatment of the north and south of the country as separate entities. This 
was done through the Closed Districts Act and the Passport and Permits 
Ordinance of 1922, which did not allow the free movement of northern 
Sudanese to the southern provinces. The use of Arabic language and north¬ 
ern Sudanese dress were prohibited in the south, and attempts were made to 
annex the southern provinces to the British colonies in East Africa (Beshir 
1968, 37-46). 

The national elite who took over after independence did not do better. 
They failed to deal with the grievances raised by different groups, especially 
in the southern Funj/Blue Nile and South Kordofan, and in the entire south¬ 
ern Sudan region. This led to protracted civil war lasting over 40 years, from 
1955 to 1972 in the south of the country and from 1983 to 2005 in the south 
and rest of the border belt as well. When the war finally stopped in the south 
and the country had been partitioned, other wars flared up in the areas 
immediately north of the border, based on long-standing grievances. 

The Addis Ababa Agreement of 1972 that settled the first civil war 
defined the boundaries of southern Sudan in article 3(iii) as follows: 
“‘Southern Provinces of the Sudan’ means the Provinces of Bahr El Ghazal, 
Equatoria and Upper Nile in accordance with their boundaries as they stood 
on January 1, 1956, and any other areas that were culturally and geographi¬ 
cally a part of the Southern Complex as may be decided by a referendum.” 
However, such a referendum never took place. The accord collapsed after 
10 years, paving the way for the second civil war that started in 1983. 

The CPA of2005 also accepted the 1956 boundaries of the south, stating, 
“In respect of the Southern Sudan, there shall be a Government of Southern 
Sudan (GOSS), as per the borders of 1/1/56.”^^ However, it went further and 
set forth two protocols that addressed what became known as the “Three 
Areas,” namely Blue Nile, South Kordofan, and Abyei.^^ The first two were 
to go through a popular consultation process to decide whether the people 
of those areas were satisfied with the performance of the CPA or wished to 
make amendments, while the Ngok Dinka of Abyei were granted a referen¬ 
dum to decide whether they wanted to join the south or remain in the north. 
The Misseriya, who use the area as their dry season grazing area, realized 
that they had no chance to take part in the referendum since they are not 
permanent residents of the Abyei area. 
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The Assessment and Evaluation Commission, which was established as 
part of CPA implementation, found that by 2007-2008 almost 85 percent of 
the tasks outlined in the CPA document had been implemented, at least to a 
certain extent. However, the 15 percent left untouched were essential for the 
future development of the two states. South Kordofan and Blue Nile, and 
particularly for the areas within them closest to the border. Most important 
among these are measures related to borders, land commissions, citizenship, 
and the popular consultations. Concerned academic and national figures 
called in 2009 for extending the transitional period of the CPA beyond 2011 
to allow time to consider these issues and the situation in the border belt. 
But their call was not heeded.^^ 

Along the border, a number of hot spots require attention in order to 
reduce tension between the two states and maintain peaceful relations 
between the border populations. Foremost among them is Abyei, where 
the two countries have been unable to reach a solution. This is mainly 
because people on the ground were not involved in the negotiations from 
the start. Given their long history of coexistence, the Ngok Dinka and the 
Misseriya, if left to their own devices, might have been able to reach an 
amicable solution by holding meetings and mediating issues, as they have 
done before. But the elites on both sides were more concerned about the 
respective shares of oil resources in the area than about the welfare of the 
local inhabitants. 

The same holds true for other disputed areas. These include the boundar¬ 
ies of South Darfur and Bahr al Ghazal, the oil exploration areas in South 
Kordofan, Unity, and Upper Nile States, and the rainfed mechanized farm¬ 
ing along the Blue Nile, South Kordofan, and Upper Nile boundaries. These 
areas remain subject to unending negotiation and debate between the power 
elites in the two countries, as can be seen from the frequent meetings facili¬ 
tated by the African Union in Addis Ababa. 

Breakdown of the Popular Consultation and the Return to War 

The definition of the popular consultation to be held in South Kordofan 
and Blue Nile was extremely vague. The general public in the two states did 
not understand what the process entailed, as they had no experience of being 
consulted on political matters by the government. In Blue Nile, some com¬ 
munity members as well as some traditional leaders believed that it involved 
choosing between joining the south, remaining in the north, or becoming 
independent of both (Temin 2009, 1). Such beliefs were understandable 
given the ambiguous position of the southern part of the state in relation to 
southern Sudan, with a boundary that shifted frequently until finally being 
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settled in 1953 (Johnson 2010, 77). The CPA did not, however, offer such 
a referendum 7^ 

For this reason, the consultations were to be implemented in two phases. 
First, a civic education campaign would inform the population of each state 
about the CPA and the issues at stake. Along with international partners, the 
main national institution involved in this process was the Peace Research 
Institute at the University of Khartoum, which had two teams working in 
Blue Nile and South KordofanJ"^ This was to be followed by the consulta¬ 
tion in each state, run by a commission appointed by the state assembly. 
The commission would report to the assembly on whether the public chose 
to adopt the CPA as a final settlement between the state and the central 
government or, alternatively, wanted to renegotiate the agreement (Gluck 
2010 ). 

In South Kordofan, the popular consultation was never held. The results 
of the population census and the disputed elections that followed in April 
2011 were rejected by the SPLM-North, the movement’s northern branch, 
and renewed war broke out in the state in June. 

In Blue Nile, a first round of consultation took place from January 4 
through February 2, 2011. The majority of participants in these citizen 
hearings agreed that the CPA had been successful in ending the war, but 
they asserted that it had failed to satisfy their aspirations in fields such as 
education, health services, and development. The agreement also did not 
explicitly address wealth and power sharing in the state or at the central 
level. 

It became clear that the two parties entrusted with implementation of 
the CPA—NCP and SPLM—understood its objectives very differently. A 
delicate political situation already existed in the state. As a result of elec¬ 
tions in June 2010, which were marred by rigging and intimidation on both 
sides, the SPLM held the governor position but failed to gain a majority in 
the state legislative assembly. The SPLM, on the one hand, supported by its 
constituency in the southern part of Blue Nile, saw the consultation as an 
opportunity to gain self-determination or wider autonomy and to use the 
state’s rich natural resources, including agricultural lands and hydropower 
from the Roseires Dam, for the benefit of the local population. The NCP, on 
the other hand, saw the CPA as a means to achieve a fair division of power 
and wealth between the state and the central government. The NCP did not 
agree with the idea of self-determination, because the state, in their view, 
would not have the necessary financial resources to cover the public services 
and staff salaries presently provided by the central government. 

National and international organizations, including the Peace Research 
Institute, attempted to mediate, but without success. The state slid toward 
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renewed instability and violence. A framework agreement between the gov¬ 
ernment and the SPLM-North, signed by Governor Malik Agar and presi¬ 
dential adviser Nafie Ali Nafie in Addis Ababa on June 28, 2011, offered 
hope for resolution. The agreement provided for the formation of a joint 
committee to address issues related to South Kordofan and Blue Nile and 
continuation of the SPLM as a legal political party (Young 2012, 283). 
However, President Omer al-Bashir immediately rejected the agreement, 
and his stance was adopted by his party. On September 2-3, 2011, the presi¬ 
dent dismissed Governor Agar and declared a state of emergency in Blue 
Nile, moves widely considered unconstitutional. The population was fur¬ 
ther polarized, and the state returned to war. 

In the western part of the border belt, meanwhile, changing ethnic 
dynamics have also contributed to growing instability. The first civil war led 
to the displacement of the Nuba from areas held by Arab groups and vice 
versa, “simplifying what had been South Kordofan’s more mixed ethnic map” 
(ICG 2013, 8). In addition, those Arab groups such as the Misseriya who 
were mainly local supporters of the government have increasingly become 
frustrated and, like the Hawazma pastoralists, started shifting sides.The 
situation in the Abyei area has remained on hold, since Sudan and South 
Sudan have not reached agreement on who should be able to vote in the 
promised referendum. Further west, peace in Darfur and in its southern part 
in particular continues to be elusive. The government’s attempts to reach 
piecemeal settlements by making agreements with different factions of the 
fighting Darfurian groups have been a failure. 

The breakdown of the consultation process and the return to war 
in South Kordofan and Blue Nile has destabilized the entire border area 
between Sudan and South Sudan. Against a historical backdrop of shift¬ 
ing and uncertain boundaries, it has an obvious negative impact on the 
prospects for the successful consolidation of the new state in the south and 
for relations between the two Sudans. What is gradually emerging is a new 
and devastating civil war in a country that, with the separation of the south, 
has lost a third of its territory and a fourth of its population and is facing 
a serious economic crisis. The conflict has also spilled over into neighbor¬ 
ing countries, with refugees and armed groups crossing borders that lack 
any effective controls. The countries involved include South Sudan, Chad, 
Central African Republic, and Ethiopia, increasing the chances that the cur¬ 
rent wars in the borderlands could destabilize the entire region. 


The Sudan Revolutionary Front 

In the fall of 2011, events in Blue Nile and South Kordofan led to the cre¬ 
ation of a new entity, the Sudan Revolutionary Front (SRF). Sometimes 
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referred to as the Kauda Alliance, the SRF brings together the SPLM- 
North, the Darfur fighting groups, and other marginalized groups in the 
north. Its backers hope to usher in a new political alliance of the people of 
a “third Sudan,” which might eventually embrace the traditional political 
parties. Although the different ethnic groups in the belt have divergent as 
well as common interests and have vacillated in their support for the central 
government versus the SPLM, they find themselves increasingly united due 
to the marginal position they are in. This makes it easier for the SRF to 
work toward unifying them in its effort to destabilize the government in 
Khartoum. 

The charter that the SRF signed in November 2011 affirmed its inten¬ 
tion to use all possible means to topple the Khartoum Islamic regime and 
establish a democratic and secular state in its place.^^ The coalition formed a 
joint military command and vowed to carry out attacks throughout Sudan, 
including in the capital {Sudan Tribune 2012). While the SRF s use of force 
in Blue Nile and South Kordofan might be debatable as far as the other 
opposition parties are concerned, the movement has raised grievances that 
must be taken seriously by the governments of both Sudan and South Sudan. 
Dialogue rather than force should be used if further fragmentation is to be 
avoided. An effective compromise will be one that gives a significant role to 
local populations in governing their own regions and determining the use of 
their natural resources. 

On October 4, 2012, leaders of the SRF signed a new position paper 
on the issue of governing Sudan once the present regime is toppled (Sudan 
Tribune 2012). “Restructuring of the Sudanese State” calls for restructuring 
to take place during a transitional period of six years, giving more powers to 
the regions in governing themselves. During this period, the country would 
be led by a collegial body chaired by a president, with the state governors 
as vice presidents and adequate representation of women and youth. An 
independent federal authority would be established to settle land ownership 
questions. 

However, the SRF will need to reconcile the ideas in its position paper 
with those set forth in the charter endorsed in June 2012 by the National 
Consensus Forces (formerly National Democratic Alliance), a coalition of 
the main northern opposition parties. This charter advocates regime change 
through peaceful means. The SRF leaders rejected it on the pretext that they 
were not consulted before the document was produced. However, they later 
concluded that a successful effort to dislodge the Khartoum Islamic regime 
would require a wider alliance, one that includes the traditional opposition. 
Accordingly, a new charter, titled “New Dawn,” was prepared by the SRF 
in Kampala, Uganda, on January 5, 2013, and was signed by representatives 
of the National Consensus Forces. “Like the SRF program, it advocates an 
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inclusive transition, obtained through coordinated violent and non-violent 
actions. From the SRF’s point of view, the charter also addresses the armed 
opposition s biggest deficit, its lack of support at the centre” (ICG 2013, ii). 
With the SRF presenting itself as the representative of marginalized peoples 
throughout Sudan, the national political scene and local politics in the bor¬ 
der belt can no longer be separated. 

Conclusions: Fragmentation^ Unity^ or a Third Sudan? 

Sudan and South Sudan suffer from the combined effects of a governance 
crisis and a livelihoods crisis that are closely interlinked and will not be 
resolved unless they are addressed together (Sorbo 2010). The Addis 
Ababa negotiations under the guidance of the African Union High-Level 
Implementation Panel for Sudan and South Sudan (AUHIP) are slowly 
moving in this direction. Although the agreements signed in October 2012 
leave some issues unresolved and subject to further negotiations—notably 
the disputed borders between the two countries—they offer a glimpse 
of hope for peaceful and cooperative relations between Sudan and South 
Sudan. However, achieving sustainable development and avoiding a resur¬ 
gence of war requires a number of basic actions internally in each country 
as well as collaboration based on their historical, social, and economic ties. 
Most important is the way they address the development taking place in the 
borderlands. 

The borderlands are endowed with resources that can benefit the two 
countries in general and the local inhabitants in particular. Toward this 
end, the symbiotic relations between local inhabitants and pastoral groups 
that use the land on a seasonal basis need to be maintained.^^ Land own¬ 
ership and utilization should be addressed through the land commissions 
advocated by the CPA. It is important to recognize that because of climate 
change and land degradation north of the belt, large numbers of livestock 
need to utilize the grazing available in these borderlands. To avoid local 
conflicts, it is essential to involve the local communities in mapping natural 
resource use, which must extend to lands appropriated by the government 
and investment companies for the purpose of oil exploration on both sides 
of the borders. Unless key questions of land, resources, and borders are dealt 
with, the current conflict will become a new civil war, led by the SRF and 
other militias, that may engulf both countries. 

The incremental and divisive measures undertaken by the government 
in Khartoum do not address the root causes of the grievances held by the 
populations in the peripheries, particularly in the borderlands. Nor have the 
agreements mediated by the AUHIP, while attempting to address issues left 
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from the CPA, paid enough attention to these grievances. The new political 
alliance known as the SRF now poses as a representative of all peoples in the 
marginalized peripheries and is attempting to win the traditional opposition 
parties to its side as well. The front is attempting to operate among the mar¬ 
ginal populations of the border belt, including Darfur. This conflict, if not 
settled through peaceful negotiations, may easily lead to further fragmenta¬ 
tion and to the emergence of a “third Sudan.” If such an outcome results, it 
will be difficult to hold Sudan together, and the ensuing turmoil may easily 
spill over to neighboring countries and the wider region. 

Notes 

1. Saeed (2010, 7) gives the latitude of 9° 30^ to 12° 30^ for the same area. In this 
chapter, the area is defined as between latitudes 9° and 12° in order to ensure 
that all the borderlands are included. 

2. For more on these groups, see James (1979), Jedrej (1995), Ahmed (1974), and 
Osman (2013). 

3. Recent reports by visitors to South Darfur suggest that this distinction is being 
blurred by the fact that Arabs and zurga are forming alliances against the fed¬ 
eral and central states, which they see as marginalizing them (personal com¬ 
munication with Yousif Takana). 

4. The flood region became an ecological boundary between those coming from 
the north and west and those coming from the south. Madeng de Garang in the 
early 1970s referred to this zone as the “Grass Gurtain,” the name he also gave 
to the Anya-anya magazine he published at the time. 

5. During the Fur and Funj sultanates, trade in slaves, along with ivory and ostrich 
feathers, was the backbone of the economy. Slavery continued under the Turco- 
Egyptian rule of the Sudan and later under the Mahdist state. The “state-like” 
entities that were controlled by northern Sudanese merchants {jellabd} in the 
eastern territory between Sudan and Ethiopia continued the slave trade until 
the late 1920s. See the collected papers of A. J. Arkell, 1928-1929, in the Sudan 
Archive, Durham University, UK. 

6. A noted case of intermarriage is that of Nazir Yusuf El Mardi Abu Ruf, of the 
Rufa’a al Hoi, who married one of the daughters of the chief of the Abilang 
Dinka. Her son later became the nazir of the Rufa’a al Hoi (Ahmed 1974). 

7. In early 2013, the government of Sudan attempted to create a “hard” bor¬ 
der that would stop cross-boundary trade. Thus, in February, 70 trucks were 
stopped in South Darfur while on their way south, carrying goods as they used 
to 6iO. Al-Sahafa (Khartoum), February 16-17, 2013. 

8. Fadlallah Burma, who comes from the Misseriya, was the minister of defense in 
Sadig El Mahdi’s government and was responsible for arming the murahleen. 

9. While Sudan accuses South Sudan of arming and supporting the SPLM-North 
and the Darfur rebel groups. South Sudan accuses Sudan of arming militias 
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loyal to Lam Akol and David Yau Yau and operating in South Sudan. On 
March 2, 2013, Sudan was accused of helping Lt. Col. Thomas Bior Malual 
and Major William Deng Dau in their campaign to reoccupy Abyei. {Sudan 
Tribune, March 4, 2013). 

10. Power Sharing Protocol, part 3, article 3.1. The full text of the CPA is avail¬ 
able on the UNMIS website, http://unmis.unmissions.org/Portals/UNMIS 
/Documents/General/cpa-en.pdf. 

11. “The Resolution of the Abyei Conflict” and “The Resolution of the Conflict in 
the Two States of Southern Kordofan and Blue Nile.” 

12. The recommendation by the academics and activists was first presented to all 
political parties, who did not consider it seriously. The group then decided to 
publish the statement for wide public dissemination. Three Khartoum news¬ 
papers, Al-Ayam, Al-Akhbar, and Ajras Al-Huriyya, published it on October 
6-7, 2009. Al-Ahdath published the results of a meeting with the initiators on 
October 12, 2009. 

13. When compared with the Addis Ababa Agreement of 1972, the CPA presents 
the same ambiguity. Neither offered a straightforward referendum to the region 
on whether it should join the south or remain in the north. The original text of 
the Addis Ababa Agreement, first published in The Grass Curtain (Anya-anya 
1972), grants the southern provinces of Sudan “regional self-government.” 

14. The author was engaged as an adviser to the Peace Research Institute and later 
to AECOM (a contractor) in part of this process. 

15. Members of both parties expressed these views to the author while he was 
working as an adviser to the Popular Consultation Commission during 
March 2011. 

16. The Misseriya frustration is the result of dissatisfaction with the central govern¬ 
ment’s decision to “abolish the West Kordofan state they viewed as their own, 
in spite of a significant Hamar Arab tribe presence in its northern part; and the 
lack of development and services, which was especially frustrating since most 
if not all northern oil comes from their traditional area” (ICG 2013, 8). The 
major Arab tribe in South Kordofan, the Hawazma, also seems to be shifting 
its loyalties. While very few fought with the SPLA before the CPA, a sizable 
group, including defectors from the Sudan Armed Forces, has joined the rebel 
ranks (ICG 2013, 8; Mohamed Salih 2010, 290-291). The Rufa’a al Hoi and 
the Fulani initially had peaceful relations with the SPLM but later organized 
their own militia and joined the SAF side (Ahmed 2001, 188-189; Osman 
2013, 148-149). The same oscillation process can be found in South Darfur. 
Pastoral groups in the border belt are more interested in grazing their livestock 
than being involved in national politics. 

17. The text of “An Initiative on a Charter of Sudanese People’s Rights: Towards 
a New Dawn” was published in the Sudan Tribune, October 11, 2011, http:// 
www.sudantribune.com/spip.phpParticle40393. 

18. An example of such cooperation is the agreement between the Ngok Dinka and 
the Misseriya signed on August 10, 2012 {Sudan Tribune, August 14, 2012). 
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CHAPTER 8 


Six Years after the 
Eastern Sudan Peace 
Agreement: An Assessment 

MunzoulAssal 


T he Eastern Sudan Peace Agreement (ESPA) between the Sudan gov¬ 
ernment and the Eastern Eront was signed in October 2006. This 
agreement was brokered by the Eritrean government. Unlike the 
Comprehensive Peace Agreement, the Darfur Peace Agreement, and the 
Doha Document for Peace in Darfur, the ESPA had little international clout 
or support. Eor many observers, the agreement mainly reflected the desires 
of the Sudanese and Eritrean governments to resolve the “low-intensity con¬ 
flict” in eastern Sudan and was not a serious effort to address the chronic 
problems facing this region of the country. 

The agreement did succeed in quelling violent conflict through a power¬ 
sharing arrangement that brought senior members of the Eastern Eront into 
ministerial positions at national and regional levels. Yet it has faced multiple 
challenges. Power sharing has not been accompanied by wealth sharing. 
Cracks have appeared in the Eastern Eront, with the Beja Congress—the 
largest element in the front—not happy about developments. And the 
Hala’ib triangle, which was occupied by Egypt in 1996, remains a conten¬ 
tious issue between the central government and the Eastern Eront. The slow 
work of disarming and demobilizing former combatants is yet another issue 
often cited as signaling a lack of commitment on the part of the federal gov¬ 
ernment to implement the ESPA. In 2010, an international donor conference 
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was held in Kuwait for the purpose of committing funds to rehabilitate east¬ 
ern Sudan. While funds were indeed committed, there is no evidence that 
those funds were sent to eastern Sudan. 

This chapter examines the challenges facing the ESPA six years after its 
conclusion. Following a brief look at the regional context and the drivers of 
conflict in the east, key provisions of the peace agreement are outlined. The 
chapter discusses the lagging implementation of the ESPA, including the 
disappointing results of the 2010 donor conference, and concludes that the 
future of the agreement is clouded by the continuing failure of the central 
government to address the marginalization of eastern Sudan. 

Background and Context 

Eastern Sudan covers 326,703 square kilometers and comprises three states: 
Red Sea, Kassala, and Gedaref, from north to south. The population of 
eastern Sudan was approximately 4.4 million in 2008, about 14 percent 
of Sudan’s population, with about 1.4 million in Red Sea, 1.8 million in 
Kassala, and 1.3 million in Gedaref (GBS 2009). The region hosts Sudan’s 
only seaport and terminal for oil pipelines. It is strategically located, border¬ 
ing Eritrea, Ethiopia, and Egypt. 

In ethnic terms, the Beja are the largest group in the region. Dominant in 
Red Sea State, their numbers decrease as one moves south to Gedaref, where 
they account for only 20 percent (Young 2007). The Beja are made up of 
three main subgroups: Bishariyyn, Amara’r, and Hadendowa—the largest. 
There is a debate about whether a fourth group, the Beni Amer, can also be 
considered Beja. In addition to these four groups, the Rashaida Arabs are 
also part of the region’s population and became politically significant during 
the 1990s, when they took up arms against the government. The Rashaida, 
a Bedouin group that raises camels, are mostly found in Kassala and are rela¬ 
tively wealthy owing to their connections with Kuwait and other Gulf states. 
A number of other groups from different parts of Sudan also live in eastern 
Sudan, especially in Gedaref, where the Beja are a minority and Shukriyya 
Arabs and Masalit from western Sudan outnumber them. 

Poverty and vulnerability are greatest in the northern part of the region. 
Red Sea State, one of the most marginalized areas of Sudan, is the poorest of 
the three states, followed by Kassala and Gedaref According to the World 
Bank (2003), neonatal, postnatal, and infant mortality in Red Sea State 
is the highest in the country. Household annual income in rural Red Sea 
is about $93 (TANGO 2005, 28). In general, eastern Sudan is below the 
national average in development indicators, including health care, educa¬ 
tion, nutrition, and food security. For example, the average for access to 
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improved drinking water was 56.1 percent nationally in 2006, but only 33, 
39, and 37 percent in Red Sea, Kassala, and Gedaref, respectively (GNU/ 
GoSS 2007, 43). 

The 1984-85 drought led to profound changes in the demography, econ¬ 
omy, and politics of eastern Sudan. Red Sea State was particularly hard hit. 
Since 1984, Red Sea has seen increasing urbanization, erosion of livelihood 
systems based on pastoralism and agriculture, and changes in the structure 
of traditional leadership (Manger et al. 1996; Abdel Ati 1999; Assal 2009; 
Ahmed 1990).^ The traditional livelihood strategy, combining livestock rear¬ 
ing and agriculture, has been undermined by drought and conflict and is no 
longer adequate to ensure household food security. Many rural dwellers have 
become dependent on food aid provided by the World Food Programme and 
foreign nongovernmental organizations (Assal 2008). Reduction in animal 
holdings, as animals have been sold to pay for food, has meant a massive 
loss of assets. In addition to making people dependent on outside aid, this 
has left them more vulnerable to the impact of drought and other disasters 
in the future. 

Gonflicts in the wider region, especially the Eritrean liberation strug¬ 
gle and the war between Ethiopia and Eritrea in 1998, have negatively 
affected eastern Sudan. Hundreds of thousands of refugees have streamed 
in from Eritrea and Ethiopia, placing heavy demands on the fragile envi¬ 
ronment and inadequate services. The influx of refugees to Kassala and 
Gedaref continues, especially from Eritrea. According to the United 
Nations High Gommissioner for Refugees (UNHGR), there were 79,847 
refugees in eastern Sudan in 2011, including 75,572 Eritreans, 4,197 
Ethiopians, 46 Somalis, and 32 others (UNHGR 2011, 5). These figures 
are far below the actual numbers, however, as they only represent refu¬ 
gees registered with the UNHGR. In addition, civil wars in Sudan have 
resulted in internal displacement, with many people finding their way to 
eastern Sudan. The United Nations estimates 68,000 internally displaced 
persons in eastern Sudan, mainly in Kassala State (UNDP 2007, 5). 

The grievances in eastern Sudan are framed in the language of margin¬ 
alization, a language that is used by a number of armed regional movements 
in Sudan. As far back as 1958, the Beja Gongress was established to address 
the marginalization of eastern Sudan. The organization launched an armed 
struggle in 1994 and battled the Sudanese armed forces in eastern Sudan 
along the Eritrean border. The central grievance revolves around inadequate 
national economic policies that do not address development issues or deal with 
poverty. Political and cultural exclusion are additional important factors. 

People in the east complain of discrimination in civil service and the job 
market. The central government closely controls employment opportunities. 
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A common complaint by eastern Sudanese is that all senior positions in 
public and private institutions are occupied by persons who are not from 
the east. This is related to the fact that major industries located in the east 
are managed from the center: for example, Sudan Shipping Lines is located 
in Port Sudan but is managed from Khartoum. This is also the case with 
some mining companies and the oil industry. The chairman of the Beja 
Congress argues that a sense of justice should warrant some form of affirma¬ 
tive action: 

It does not make any sense to have refineries and oil installations in Port 
Sudan that export oil without hiring our people, and it does not make 
sense to have an air force training academy without training our people. 
Most of the institutions here are run by managers who are alien to east¬ 
ern Sudan. We feel that we are strangers in our own land. These policies 
resulted in grudges and the government in Khartoum should be aware 
about this and reverse it before it is too late. [... ] Our youth are unem¬ 
ployed. The few job opportunities that appear are taken by people com¬ 
ing from Khartoum. We suffered a great deal from drought but we did 
not get any attention from the central government. All we need is to have 
a hand in the affairs of our town [Port Sudan]. All the executives employ 
their relatives and these executives are not from the east.^ 

The Beja are still facing the consequences of the 1984-1985 drought, along 
with urbanization and the migration of people from different parts of the 
Sudan to the east. Having lost most of their herds—90 percent by some esti¬ 
mates (Pantuliano 2007)—the Beja have had to compete for jobs with waves 
of people arriving in the towns as well as in agricultural areas. According to 
Sidahmed (1995), “Gone are the days when the extremely proud Beja could 
contemptuously turn his back on the town to face the endless and com¬ 
forting desert.” Although a number of agricultural schemes were started in 
eastern Sudan, including the Gash and Tokar Deltas and New Haifa, there 
is no evidence that these benefited the local population. Indeed, during the 
1984-1985 period of hunger, these schemes had insignificant impact while 
also interfering with pastoral nomadism in the region (Sorbo 1985). 

There are also grievances around the use of revenues from customs and 
other taxes. Although federalism was introduced in 1994, the government 
remains very centralized, especially on fiscal issues. Federal authorities have 
a quasi-monopoly on revenue collection and expenditure, controlling how 
much money is given to the states and how these allocations are used. The 
relationship between the central government and the states in terms of rev¬ 
enue sharing is at best uneasy (World Bank 2003). 
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Lack of adequate and just political representation for eastern Sudan is also 
seen as a form of marginalization. The federal system of governance, which 
was introduced in 1994, provides opportunities for regional elites in their 
own areas. Nevertheless, the National Congress Party (NCP) has maintained 
a monopoly not only at the national level but also regionally. Of the 15 states, 
only Blue Nile has had a governor who was not from the NCP.^ Therefore, 
local politicians may be inclined to become involved in NCP party politics 
rather than attending to the aspirations and demands of their local constitu¬ 
ents.^ At the federal level, the minister of interior (NCP) is from Kassala, but 
otherwise few positions have been filled by persons from eastern Sudan. 

Cultural issues play a role in the discontent, as people in eastern Sudan 
claim that their languages and cultures are being undermined. “People in 
the east regularly report that they prefer to watch television from neigh¬ 
bouring Eritrea where they can see singing and dancing drawn from their 
own culture to programming coming from Khartoum that does not reflect 
Sudan’s enormous cultural diversity” (Young 2007, 20). 

Key Drivers of Armed Conflict 

The armed struggle from 1994 to 2006, ended by the ESPA, was the result 
of this pervasive sense of marginalization. In 2006, the International Crisis 
Group (ICG) noted two primary factors as directly responsible for sparking 
the armed struggle: the centralization of power in the hands of the ruling 
elite, which exacerbated the sense of political and economic marginalization 
among the Beja, and the forced conscription of young easterners into the 
popular defense forces (ICG 2006, 6). In addition to these internal factors, 
political tensions between Sudan and Eritrea facilitated the declaration of 
armed struggle made by the Beja Congress (BC) in 1994. With this call 
for the Beja to take up arms, the BC also joined the National Democratic 
Alliance (NDA), a coalition of other armed and unarmed Sudanese opposi¬ 
tion groups. A key force within the NDA was the Democratic Unionist 
Party (DUP) headed by Sayyid Mohamed Osman al-Mirghani. 

Supported by the Eritrean government, the BC launched a series of 
attacks along the Sudan-Eritrea border. The bad political relationship 
between Sudan and Eritrea formed the essential backdrop to these attacks. 
The Eritrean government, during the 1990s, accused Sudan of providing 
sanctuary for Eritre 2 .n jihadi insurgents. In response, the Eritreans started 
training the Beja along the border to counter the insurgents and prevent 
their infiltration back into Eritrea. 

The BC was allied with the Rashaida Eree Lions, the military wing of 
the Rashaida.^ This group had rebelled against the DUP and Mirghani’s 
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leadership. Mabrouk Mubarak Salim was a member of the DUP and a 
Mirghani loyalist until he organized his Free Lions with the help of Eritrea 
in 2000. 

Neither the BC nor the Free Lions succeeded in taking significant terri¬ 
tory in eastern Sudan, nor did they achieve any substantial military victo¬ 
ries. In contrast, the Sudan People’s Liberation Movement (SPLM), allied to 
them within the NDA, provided serious military opposition to the govern¬ 
ment. The 1998 war between Eritrea and Ethiopia also negatively affected 
the BC. The BC and the Free Lions fell out of favor with the NDA, which 
was negotiating a possible agreement with the Sudan government in Cairo. 
They walked out of the negotiations, complaining that their interests were 
not fairly represented.^ The withdrawal of the SPLM from eastern Sudan, 
following the signing of the Comprehensive Peace Agreement (CPA) on 
January 9, 2005, seemed to signal the beginning of the end of the Beja 
Congress. 

A few weeks later, however, the BC “gained a morale and publicity boost 
when security services from Khartoum were brought to Port Sudan to attack 
unarmed dock workers and civilians who had taken part in a peaceful dem¬ 
onstration on 26 January 2005. The protesters were demanding reforms to 
the port administration and recognition of the BC as the legal representa¬ 
tive of the people” (Young 2007, 24). This attack, in which 23 Beja died, 
strengthened the image of the Beja Congress. A committee was formed to 
investigate the killings, but its findings were never made public.^ The BC 
then held a conference that elected Musa Mohamed Ahmed as chairman, 
Abdalla Musa as secretary for political affairs, and Amna Dirar as vice 
chairman. 

While the BC still exists, it faces persistent tensions: between different 
wings (internal and external), between civilian and military leadership, and 
between different tribal constituencies of the Beja.^ In addition, it has been 
suggested that the government in Khartoum exploits the ambiguities of the 
Beja political agenda, which vacillates between an ethnic and a regional 
orientation. The government has successfully used differences between the 
Beja and other ethnic groups to undermine the BC. 

The signing of the CPA, which heralded the departure of the SPLM 
from eastern Sudan and the disintegration of the NDA, led the BC and the 
Rashaida Free Lions to announce the establishment of the Eastern Front 
(EE) in Asmara in March 2005. The formation of the front was a signal 
that its members were willing to put aside their emphasis on ethnic identity 
and construct a regional identity that might also bring non-Beja and non- 
Rashaida into the alliance. An effort to forge a regional identity instead of 
an ethnic one, it was hoped, would persuade other ethnic groups that the 
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EF is for everybody in eastern Sudan and in that way guard against the 
central government’s policy of divide and rule. The Eritreans supported this 
development: They wanted the Beja and Rashaida to remain independent 
of Islamist religious influences that might lead them to oppose the Eritrean 
secular state, which includes both Muslim and Christian constituencies. 

At the founding conference, the EF attempted to include the Shukriyya. 
It has also attempted to develop roots and presence in Gedaref, where the 
Beja are a minority. Yet while the Shukriyya joined the EF, most of the 
non-Beja groups, especially in Gedaref, have insignificant representation 
or are completely absent (Assal and Ali 2007). Some analysts have con¬ 
cluded that the establishment of the EF, despite its many noble objectives, 
had little practical effect. The Beja remain the predominant element in 
the military wing, and there has been no integration of Beja and Rashaida 
forces (ICG 2006). 

The formation of the Eastern Front immediately preceded the negotia¬ 
tions that led to the ESPA in October 2006. The ESPA brought some figures 
from the Eastern Front into the government, including one assistant to the 
president, Musa Mohamed Ahmed, and two state ministers, Amna Dirar 
and Mabrouk Mubarak Salim.^ 

Key Provisions of the ESPA 

The peace agreement between the government of Sudan and the Eastern 
Front was signed in Asmara, Eritrea, in October 2006. It has six chapters 
covering political issues (governance and power); economic, social and cul¬ 
tural issues; comprehensive ceasefire and final security arrangements; con¬ 
sultative conference on the ESPA; implementation modalities and timeline; 
and general provisions. The highlights are as follows: 

■ The three states (Red Sea, Kassala, and Gedaref) shall set up an 
Eastern Sudan States’ Coordinating Council to enhance coordination 
and cooperation among them. The chair of the council shall rotate 
among the three governors, and the council shall perform its duties 
without prejudice to the constitutional powers and functions of the 
three states. 

■ By the end of 2007, the Sudan government shall convene a nationwide 
conference to examine the administrative structure of the country. 
The government shall accept and implement the recommendations of 
the conference. 

■ The president shall appoint an assistant to the president from a list of 
nominees provided by the EF. 
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■ The assistant shall be a member of, inter alia, the National Council of 
Ministers, the National Security Council, and the National Planning 
Council and shall participate in their deliberations and decision making. 

■ In addition to the assistant, the president shall also appoint, from a list 
of nominees provided by the EF, one adviser to the president. 

■ The two posts of cabinet minister and one post of state minister cur¬ 
rently held by eastern Sudanese shall continue to be held by eastern 
Sudanese. One additional post of state minister shall be allocated to 
nominees from the EF. 

■ Special effort shall be made to ensure that women are represented in 
these nominations. 

■ Eastern Sudanese shall be adequately represented in the Constitutional 
Court, the National Supreme Court, and other national courts, as well 
as in the National Judicial Service Commission. 

■ The use of local languages shall be encouraged at the primary level 
of education and in the media to promote literacy and education in 
eastern Sudan. 

■ The EF shall nominate deputy governors for Kassala and Gedaref states. 

■ Ten seats in the legislatures of each of the three eastern Sudan states 
shall be allocated to nominees of the EF. 

■ The Eastern Sudan Reconstruction and Development Fund shall serve 
as a principal organ in the planning, monitoring, and follow-up of 
the reconstruction and development program. The program does not 
incorporate national development projects that are undertaken by the 
national government in eastern Sudan. 

■ The parties agree that in addition to the share of eastern Sudan in 
transfers under the Fiscal and Financial Allocation and Monitoring 
Commission (FFAMC), the national government shall allocate an 
amount equivalent to $100 million as seed money for the Eastern 
Sudan Reconstruction and Development Fund in 2007. This will be 
followed by allocations of not less than $125 million per year in 2008, 
2009, 2010, and 2011. 

■ The parties agree to integrate the willing and qualified combatants of the 
Eastern Front into the Sudanese armed forces and other regular forces. 

■ A Consultative Conference on the Eastern Sudan Peace Agreement 
shall be convened by the parties within 30 days of signing the ESPA in 
one of the three states of eastern Sudan. 

Like the CPA and the Darfur Peace Agreement (DPA), the ESPA focused 
on security arrangements and on the sharing of power and wealth. But unlike 
the other two agreements, only the EF and the Sudan government were at 
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the negotiating table. Moreover, there was only one international media¬ 
tor, the Eritrean government, which in addition to mediating also acted as 
guarantor for the agreement. This was worrisome, given that Eritrea itself 
was a party to the conflict in eastern Sudan. Admittedly, the conflict in the 
region has been less violent and less prolonged than those in Darfur or South 
Sudan. One can also argue that the essential factor was the buy-in of Eritrea, 
which has leverage over the EF and other Sudanese opposition groups. 

It did not take long to reach an agreement. Some observers note that the 
EF was already weakened by the fact that the SPLM troops had pulled out 
of the east and the NDA had made deals with the government in Khartoum. 
In fact, the EF had little choice but to accept the outcome of the process. 
The Eritrean government, facing increasing international isolation and eco¬ 
nomic difficulties, also wanted a peace deal. 

Early Implementation of the Agreement 

Security arrangements were included in articles 27 and 28 of the ESPA, 
specifying that the EF should be given 5,300 posts in the eastern branch 
of the Sudan Armed Forces (SAF).^^ This figure seems high, although the 
possibility did exist that “following the signing of the ESPA, sufficient 
numbers of easterners could be recruited and then absorbed into the SAF” 
(Young 2007, 38). As part of the implementation of the ESPA, those EF 
ex-combatants not integrated into Sudan Armed Forces were to be rapidly 
disarmed, demobilized, and reintegrated into their communities. From the 
start of the disarmament process in 2007 through the end of 2010, a total of 
1,700 EF ex-combatants as well as 300 children associated with the armed 
forces were demobilized and provided with reintegration support through 
the United Nations Development Programme and the Sudan Disarmament, 
Demobilisation and Reintegration Commission (IDIC 2010, 13). 

The power-sharing arrangement went smoothly, although it took the 
presidency almost one year from the signing of the ESPA to swear in the 
candidates. The three key leaders of the EF received positions in the federal 
cabinet. Musa Mohamed Ahmed (chairman, Hadendowa) took the posi¬ 
tion of assistant to the president; Amna Dirar (deputy, Beni Amer) became 
adviser to the president (later she became a state minister at the Ministry 
of Labor); and Mabrouk Mubarak Salim (secretary general, Rashaida) was 
appointed state minister in the Ministry of Transport.^^ At the regional 
level, the power-sharing arrangements also went well, except that instead of 
getting the position of deputy governor in Red Sea State, the EF was given a 
ministerial position in the cabinet. The position of the deputy governor had 
gone to the DUP at the time the ESPA was signed. 
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Six years after the signing of the agreement, however, the Eastern Sudan 
States’ Coordinating Council, intended to enhance cooperation between the 
three states, had not yet been established. The government in Khartoum 
does not seem to be interested in establishing the council, apparently fearing 
that it might serve as an instrument for pressure to implement the ESPA. 
The absence of this council is a significant indication of the limitations of 
the agreement. 

One major result that did come from the ESPA was the Eastern Sudan 
Reconstruction and Development Eund (ESRDE). Established in 2008, the 
fund was to disburse its resources over a period of six years, focusing on ser¬ 
vices provision, institutional capacities, and human resource development, 
and paying particular attention to war-affected areas. The total amount to 
be allocated to the ESRDE was set at $600 million. According to the Kuwait 
donor conference document (IDIC 2010, 15), during 2008-2009 the fund 
implemented an emergency recovery plan for the east. This consisted of 282 
small projects across the three states (52 in Red Sea, 98 in Gedaref, and 132 
in Kassala), at a total cost of $21.4 million. The areas covered include the 
economy, education, health, roads, and water. In addition, the fund allo¬ 
cated $36 million in concessionary loans from China to projects that were to 
be implemented in 2010 by Chinese contractors. The fund also undertook 
to support an additional 496 small projects at a total cost of $29 million. 

According to the agreement, the ESRDE should have come to an end in 
2011, having spent $600 million. By the end of that year, however, it had 
only spent $212 million, or 35 percent. The Ministry of Einance transferred 
$112 million, including $11 million from the Chinese loan for the construc¬ 
tion of Sitet Dam.^^ In 2012, Musa Mohamed Ahmed, the EE’s chairman 
and assistant to the president, argued, 

Eour years have passed for the implementation of the agreement. During 
the past four years many aspects were implemented, but others were not. 
The ESPA is different from other agreements and that is why its imple¬ 
mentation went smoothly and positively. The basic issue in the wealth¬ 
sharing part is the ESRDE. The executive positions were all filled at the 
federal and state levels, but there are issues related to civil service that are 
not implemented. Some commissions were also not established.^^ 

Eew details are known about the ESRDE and how it is being managed. 
Leaders in eastern Sudan allege a lack of transparency and say there are no 
detailed reports on how the funds have been spent. The deputy chairman 
of the Beja Congress noted, “The ESRDE has some achievements that can¬ 
not be denied, but we are not happy about how the fund was formed. Our 
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participation in decision making in the ESRDF is weak. The agreement 
was that the ESRDF s director shall be from the NCP and his deputy from 
the EE. This did not happen; both the director and his deputy are from the 
NCP.”^^ 

According to the executive director of the ESRDF, there are many prob¬ 
lems that affect the fund in the three states: “Rising poverty rates, conflicts 
in neighboring countries... .The funds transferred are insignificant and the 
funds allocated lag far behind the costs of intended projects. The Ministry 
of Finance is not living up to its responsibilities.”^^ 

In short, six years after the signing of the ESPA, implementation is not 
going well. On the basis of the performance of the ESRDF in particular, it 
can be said that little has been achieved, particularly in relation to recon¬ 
struction and development efforts in eastern Sudan. The factors that have 
contributed to slow implementation are discussed later in the chapter. First, 
however, brief mention should be made of the International Donors and 
Investors Conference, which was held in Kuwait in December 2010 with the 
objective of raising funds for development in eastern Sudan. 

The International Donors and Investors Conference 

The international conference on eastern Sudan held on December 1-2, 
2010, focused on the need for aid and the opportunities for business and 
investment. The aim was to mobilize funds and investments that will con¬ 
tribute toward the common interest of all parties in the recovery, reconstruc¬ 
tion, and development of eastern Sudan. Kuwait took the initiative, hosting 
the event and pledging $500 million for funding development projects in 
the region’s capital cities (Port Sudan, Kassala, and Gedaref). The confer¬ 
ence addressed the spectrum of recovery, reconstruction, and development 
needs, including poverty reduction, basic services, investment, and human 
resources development. The conference also pledged to support the imple¬ 
mentation of the ESPA. 

In preparation for the conference, project proposals were solicited from 
the three state governments in eastern Sudan, from the national government, 
and from international organizations. The conference document contains 
proposals adding up to $4.24 billion, including $2.26 billion in aid proj¬ 
ects and $1.99 billion in investment projects (IDIC 2010, 7). Proposals were 
structured around five main themes: (a) peace building and human secu¬ 
rity, (b) poverty reduction and basic services, (c) infrastructure, (d) human 
resources development, and (e) investment. It is interesting to note the strong 
emphasis on investment at a time when recovery and development projects, 
especially in human resources, are arguably the greatest need. 
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A total of $3.5 billion was pledged in Kuwait. But conferees also expressed 
concern about how the pledged funds would be managed and spent. The 
lethargic implementation of the ESPA and the fact that six years after the 
signing of the agreement the government had provided only about 12.5 per¬ 
cent of the ESRDF was a particular concern of representatives from eastern 
Sudan. If the Kuwait conference funds are channeled through the federal 
government, they noted, no one can guarantee that they will be disbursed 
to eastern Sudan. Given the lack of trust in the federal government, eastern 
Sudan leaders argued that the funds for the region should be supervised by 
the donors. Interestingly, the Sudan government itself pledged $1.5 billion 
at the Kuwait conference. Such a pledge should be regarded with skepticism, 
however, given that the government has failed to provide even 20 percent of 
the ESRDF funds previously pledged. 

The effective outcomes of this donor conference remain to be seen. 
Although significant funds were pledged, there are no clear follow-up 
mechanisms. In the months after the conference, high-level Kuwaiti del¬ 
egations arrived in Khartoum. The Kuwaiti foreign minister, visiting 
Khartoum in late December 2010, signed an agreement for Kuwait to 
provide $80 million as a loan for the construction of the Upper Atbara 
and Sitet Dams.^^ In 2011, the Kuwaiti minister of finance visited 
Khartoum and Kassala to follow up the work on the Sitet Dam. The 
Kuwaiti government thus seems to be serious about funds it provided 
for Sudan and wants to oversee the implementation of projects that are 
financed by Kuwait. 

Apart from that, however, little new aid or investment is yet visible. In 
2012, a supreme council for investment was established, headed by the presi¬ 
dent. Its main objective is to facilitate investment by foreigners who wish to 
do business in Sudan. But the fact remains that Sudan is not currently very 
attractive for investors (Gadkarim 2012). The security situation in the coun¬ 
try keeps investors away, and the behavior of the government bureaucracy 
toward foreign investors is also discouraging. 

Why Things Went Wrong with the ESPA 

A number of factors at several levels—international, national, and local—are 
responsible for the slow implementation of the ESPA. At the international 
level, one analyst notes that the ESPA “was largely an agreement between 
the governments of Eritrea and Sudan that undermined the interests of the 
people of the region” (Young 2012, 357). The agreement was brokered to 
serve the interests and concerns of the regimes in Asmara and Khartoum. 
Along the same lines, the political secretary of the Beja Gongress argues. 
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The ESPA was not implemented properly because the NCP and the 
Eritrean Mediator refused to allow the international community to 
witness and guarantee the agreement... They wanted it to be a purely 
Sudanese agreement but apparently they wanted it weak. We have called 
for the importance of involving the international community, but the 
Eritrean Mediator ignored our call.^^ 

Eor many leaders of the BC, no results of the ESPA are visible on the 
ground: “Those who were disarmed and demobilized continue to be without 
work. The ESRDE is dominated by the NCP, which means they could get 
away with mismanagement of the fund.”^^ While there was a robust inter¬ 
national presence at the Kuwait donor conference, two years later, it is not 
obvious that that presence bore fruit. Judging from the slow disbursement of 
pledged funds, it can be argued that international engagement with eastern 
Sudan hardly exists. 

At the national level, the government in Khartoum has enough troubles 
to keep it busy and implementing the ESPA has not been a priority. The 
NCP was busy wrangling with the SPLM during the run-up to the South 
Sudan referendum vote. The government is also fighting in Darfur, which 
means that significant funds have been directed toward security rather than 
toward development or reconstruction. Most important, lack of sincerity 
in tackling issues of the peripheries has been a persistent trait of the ruling 
NCP over the past two decades. One tactic used repeatedly by the govern¬ 
ment is to buy the loyalty of regional leaders by bringing them into posi¬ 
tions at the federal level. It is therefore not surprising that the three leaders 
of the EE were given ministerial positions, thus cementing their loyalty to 
the NCP. Their followers are understandably skeptical of the results of such 
appointments. The leader of the EE, who is also an assistant to the president 
of Sudan, for example, was confronted by an angry crowd during one of his 
visits to Port Sudan in 2008. 

Internal problems within the NCP also have implications for the ESPA. 
Gedaref and Red Sea States witnessed serious rifts within the NCP, espe¬ 
cially when the party was preparing for the 2010 elections. One factor that 
contributes to such divisions is the center’s tendency to impose candidates 
who do not command the respect and support of local people. In Gedaref, 
a powerful NCP member challenged his party and insisted he would run 
for governor whether the NCP agreed or not. Recognizing the broad sup¬ 
port base he had in Gedaref, the NCP’s leadership endorsed his candidacy, 
and he won the election. However, in general, the NCP’s policy of divide 
and rule thwarts the emergence of influential regional leaders. Thus, this 
Gedaref governor was forced to resign in May 2012. Red Sea State also 
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saw problems during election time. In effect, the NCP has been forced to 
contain rifts within its regional branches while at the same time dealing 
with new partners brought in by the ESPA. It should be noted that ethnic, 
regional, and ideological cleavages may cut across each other or overlap. For 
instance, although the governors are from the region, they seem to be more 
aligned to the NCP as a political party than to the demands and aspirations 
of their local constituents. The local elites in eastern Sudan are thus divided 
along both ethnic and ideological lines. 

Eastern Sudanese leaders, particularly those of the BC, are strongly crit¬ 
ical of the national government’s way of handling border problems with 
Egypt and Ethiopia. The Hala’ib triangle, for example, was occupied by the 
Egyptian armed forces in 1996 following the assassination attempt against 
then Egyptian president Hosni Mubarak. Since then, Hala’ib continues to 
be under Egyptian occupation. The fertile Fashaga region in Gedaref has 
also been a contentious issue between Sudan and Ethiopia. Ethiopian farm¬ 
ers have occupied the land of Sudanese farmers, despite the formation of 
bilateral committees to address the border issue. In both cases, the EE and 
BC leaders claim that the government is not doing enough to resolve these 
issues and is deliberately excluding them from taking part in addressing the 
problems. 

Particularly sensitive, moreover, is the government’s reluctance to publish 
the results of the investigation of the Port Sudan events of January 2005, 
when 23 people were killed. This failure is seen as indicating a lack of respect 
for eastern Sudan.In December 2012, the EE chairman called for reopen¬ 
ing this issue and demanded publication of the findings of the investigation 
committee established in 2005.^^ 

Finally, internal problems within the EE have contributed to the slow 
pace of implementing the ESPA. The leaders of the front have been unable to 
make an effective transition from guerrilla fighters to bureaucrats. One year 
after assuming positions in the Presidential Palace, the chairman of the EE 
and his deputy fell out with each other. The peace agreement seemed to fuel 
new competition between the three constituent parties of the EE, that is, the 
Hadendowa, Beni Amer, and Rashaida. The resulting power struggle along 
ethnic lines prevented the EE as an umbrella group from evolving into a 
political party. The crisis reached a peak in August 2008 when Amna Dirar, 
EE’s deputy chairperson, announced that Musa Mohamed Ahmed had been 
suspended as EE’s chairman. In return, the BC suspended Dirar and threat¬ 
ened to take action to have her and others dismissed from their government 
jobs. Both Ahmed and Dirar derided their suspensions as meaningless.^^ 

The EE, beginning with its inaugural conference in March 2005, started 
as a regional body that was attempting to forge regional identity. Within 
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only a few years, however, fractures appeared, and each of the constituent 
groups ended up creating its own separate political party. The Hadendowa 
registered the BC as a political party, the Rashaida registered the Free Lions, 
and the Beni Amer registered the Eastern Democratic Party (EDP). The 
BC in particular is toughening its rhetoric against the central government 
in Khartoum.It is interesting to note that the BC decided to support the 
candidacy of the president (NCP) in the 2010 elections by not nominat¬ 
ing another presidential candidate, and the other two parties followed suit. 
While the BC seems to do fairly well as a political party, the EDP had seri¬ 
ous problems that led to its dissolution in January 2012. The party’s chair¬ 
man in Gedaref state (he was the deputy governor of the state representing 
the EE) claims that “both the EDP and NCP have the same vision and 
objectives and for this reason we decided to dissolve the party and unite 
with the NCP.”23 

The free Lions established their own political party in April 2010, 
which contested elections at the level of Kassala state. Their official regis¬ 
tration came just as the election campaign began. They nominated eight 
candidates for the legislative assembly in Kassala. Surprisingly, they won 
three seats, even though the party was less than one month old at the time 
of the elections. None of these parties, fragmented as they are, represents 
any threat to the NCP’s domination. It is perhaps for this reason that the 
NCP decided to reinstate the three leaders in the new cabinet that was 
seated in December 2011. 


Conclusions 

Six years after the ESPA, eastern Sudan still faces the same problems that led 
to the armed struggles in 1994. Rising poverty, food insecurity, inadequate 
health and educational services, together with lack of commitment on the 
part of the central government to address any of these challenges remain key 
issues. While the ESPA was intended to rectify these problems, the failure 
to actively implement the agreement is instead deepening the challenges. 
Cracks in the Eastern Eront are contributing to ethnic polarization of the 
sort that the front was intended to overcome. Inadequate allocation of finan¬ 
cial resources stipulated in the agreement and absence of political commit¬ 
ment to ensure that both power sharing and wealth sharing are properly 
implemented represent the main failures to date of the ESPA. 

Eor the people of eastern Sudan, the success or failure of the ESPA can 
be judged by the extent to which it brings tangible socioeconomic benefits, 
that is, development. Little has been achieved so far, and people feel there 
are no peace dividends. Over the past six years, the agreement has been 
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undermined by deal making, co-opting of elites (the latest being the merger 
of the EDP into the NCP), and rifts between the eastern leaders, who have 
created their own ethnically based political parties. Exclusion of key political 
actors in eastern Sudan from decision making, including on border issues, 
has led to bitterness among eastern Sudan politicians who are not aligned 
with the NCP. Apart from the three leaders who are part of the federal 
cabinet, EF local-level politicians and civil society organizations that are 
not NCP allies are denied participation in political and socioeconomic pro¬ 
cesses. At the time the International Donors and Investors Conference was 
held in Kuwait in 2010, there were also complaints that the constituencies of 
eastern Sudan were not adequately or justly represented. Thus, delegates of 
the three universities in eastern Sudan were not allowed to take meaningful 
part in the conference. 

The manner in which peace agreements have been concluded in Sudan 
has carried the seeds of their failure. Dealing with issues in a piecemeal man¬ 
ner allows the central government to divide and rule, tactics that have been 
deployed in the case of the CPA and DPA. The ESPA has followed the same 
pattern. It is clear that concluding agreements one at a time with the differ¬ 
ent contending regions fails to solve the fundamental problems. The lack of 
a framework to address all the regional grievances invites shoddy practices 
and encourages the federal government to ignore its commitments. 

As a result, power sharing and wealth sharing have not been implemented 
in practice. For the central government, such commitments have been 
a sham, weakly disguised by bribing elites with positions in the federal or 
regional cabinet. In April 2012, the governor of Gedaref state, Karamalla 
Abbas El-Sheikh, was forced to resign, even though he was a member of the 
ruling NCP. The following month, Mabrouk Mubarak Salim, a key figure 
in the EF and leader of the Rashaida Free Lions, resigned his position as 
state minister in the Ministry of Animal Resources. These resignations are 
indicative of the problems eastern Sudan is facing, not only with regard to the 
Eastern Front but also in relation to the ruling National Congress Party. 

The ESPA had the particular weaknesses of lacking greater international 
involvement. But in light of what happened to the DPA and CPA, one won¬ 
ders whether an international presence would have been sufficient to pro¬ 
duce different outcomes. While some of the BC leaders (notably Chairman 
Musa Mohamed Ahmed) attempt to portray the implementation of the 
ESPA in a favorable light, BC youth are angry and frustrated. The killing 
of the 23 Beja protesters in Port Sudan in January 2005 remains a bitter 
memory, and the occupation of the Hala’ib triangle by Egyptian soldiers 
an ongoing provocation. The failure of the central government to meet its 
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commitments to provide funds for the ESRDF (only $75 million of the 
promised $600 million had been disbursed by December 2012) continues 
to evoke resentment. 

In short, the ESPA has not resolved the fundamental issues of marginal¬ 
ization, extreme poverty, and vulnerability in eastern Sudan. As marginal¬ 
ization affects multiple regions and communities across Sudan, the situation 
is unlikely to improve until there is a holistic framework to address these 
issues for the entire country. Given the disappointing implementation of the 
ESPA and the continuation of extreme poverty and vulnerability, the situa¬ 
tion in eastern Sudan remains explosive. 

Notes 

This chapter benefited from discussions and comments during a Sudan meeting at 
the Chr. Michelsen Institute in Bergen, Norway, on January 16-17, 2012. I am par¬ 
ticularly grateful to Sharif Harir, Abdel Ghaffar M. Ahmed, and Gunnar M. Sorbo 
for their insightful comments on an earlier version of the chapter. I also thank Sharif 
Harir for clarifying many issues surrounding the evolution of the Beja Gongress into 
an armed group and the formation of the Eastern Front. 

1. Azza M. Babiker (2009) offers interesting insights about changes in leadership 
contours, particularly the appearance of youth groups that are breaking away 
from traditional leadership. 

2. Abdalla Kunna, deputy chairman of the Beja Gongress, quoted in Al-Sudani 
(Khartoum), November 19, 2011. All quotations from the Arabic-language 
press are my translations. 

3. Malik Agar was elected governor of Blue Nile in 2010. In September 2011, 
he was dismissed by the Sudanese president when war broke out between the 
SPLM-North and the Sudanese army in Blue Nile. 

4. The governors of both Red Sea and Kassala are Beja (one Hadendowa and the 
other Beni Amir). Gedaref’s governor is not Beja; he is a northern businessman 
who gained significant political support in Gedaref and was chairman of the 
state legislative assembly before being elected governor in 2010. Owing to his 
critical stance vis-a-vis the central government and his demands that the state’s 
share from the federal government be transferred on time, he was forced to 
resign on May 4, 2012. Elections for a new wali (governor) have not yet taken 
place. 

5. The Rashaida Free Lions have links with the Gulf countries, especially Kuwait 
and Bahrain. They are accused by the Sudan government of smuggling across 
the Sudan-Eritrea border and across the Red Sea. For more on the Rashaida, see 
Eiman Bushra (2005, 277-308). 

6. The BG and the Rashaida Free Lions presented a paper to the DUP-dominated 
NDA demanding a regional solution for the east similar to what the GPA was 
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granting the south. They also called for 70 percent of the wealth generated in 
the east to stay there, a proportion the DUP considered excessive. Additionally, 
the BC and Free Lions wanted to be declared the official representatives for the 
negotiations on eastern Sudan. The DUP objected to this on the grounds that it 
would ignore the DUP’s historical strength in the east (ICG 2006, 8). 

7. The leader of the BC claimed that Musa Mohamed Ahmed, chairman of the 
Eastern Front and assistant to the president, proposed to the president that the 
government should accept responsibility for the killings and formally apologize 
to the victims’ relatives. However, some of the relatives rejected this proposal 
and asked Musa Mohamed Ahmed to stay away, saying that they would pursue 
the issue. After that, there were no further developments. 

8. Tribal tensions are most noticeable between the Hadendowa (dominant in Red 
Sea) and the Beni Amer (dominant in Kassala). The Hadendowa accuse the 
Beni Amer of being closely allied to the NCP and therefore having a bigger 
share of political power. 

9. Mabrouk Mubarak Salim held various ministerial positions before he resigned 
on April 9, 2012, in frustration with the slowness in implementing the ESPA. 
His last position was state minister in the Ministry of Animal Resources. 

10. The issue of security arrangements is fraught with ambiguities. Young (2007, 
38-39) claims “It is alleged that the NCP will endeavour to place the Eritrean 
jihad groups it was forced to disband into the eastern-based SAF forces, while 
Eritrea will in turn try to take the opportunity provided by the restructuring of 
the regional army to infiltrate its intelligence operatives.” 

11. It should be noted that six years after the ESPA, two leaders still hold their posi¬ 
tions at the federal level (Mabrouk Mubarak Salim resigned in April 2012). It is 
no wonder that some people in eastern Sudan argue that these leaders are there 
to safeguard their own personal interests, not those of their people in the east. 

12. Musa Mohamed Ahmed (EF), assistant to the president, quoted in Al-Rai 
Al-Am (Khartoum), January 1, 2012. If we consider that the $100 million 
given by the Chinese government should not be counted, then in five years the 
Sudan government paid only $112 million, which is 19 percent of the stipulated 
ESRDF funding. 

13. Ibid. Nonetheless, in an interview with Al-Rai Al-Am on December 16, 2012, 
Musa Mohamed Ahmed disputed earlier figures and stated that in five years 
the Ministry of Finance paid the ESRDF $75 million out of $600 million. This 
accounts for only 12.5 percent. 

14. Abdalla Kunna, deputy chairman of the Beja Congress, quoted in Al-Sudani, 
November 19, 2011. 

15. Abu Obeida Mohamed Duj, executive director of the ESRDF, quoted in 
Al-Sahafa (Khartoum), November 1, 2011. 

16. The Upper Atbara and Sitet Dams are intended to provide electric power and 
water for irrigation. A project contract for $838 million was signed on April 
6, 2010, between the Sudan government, on the one side, and China Three 
Gorges Corporation (a state-owned Chinese power company) and the China 
Water and Electricity Corporation, on the other. The twin dams are supposed 
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to produce 150 megawatts of electric power and store 3 billion cubic meters of 
water to irrigate 500,000 hectares. 

17. Abdalla Musa, political secretary of the Beja Congress, quoted in Al-Sahafa, 
July 18,2011. 

18. Ibid. 

19. Salah Barkouin, spokesperson of the Beja Congress, quoted in Al-Sahafa, July 
18, 2011. 

20. Musa Mohamed Ahmed, quoted m Al-Sudani, December 16, 2012. 

21. Agence France Presse, August 24, 2008. 

22. Surprisingly, the BC chairman, Musa Mohamed Ahmed, adopts a soft approach 
when addressing problems in eastern Sudan, while his deputy, Abdalla Kunna, 
and other BC leaders take a tough line. The spokesperson of the BC, Salah 
Barkouin, warned of “a revolution of the hungry” if the central government 
does not address the region’s concerns. 

23. Idris Nour, EDP chairman for Gedaref, quoted in Al-Ahdath (Khartoum), 
January 10, 2012. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Darfur after Doha 

Jerdme Tubiana 


Before we were sultans, 

Now we became poor. 

So the world is changing, 

Because today it builds. 

Tomorrow it destroys. 

T his Darfurian song is usually sung when people see a ground horn- 
bill—a huge and colorful bird whose weight seems to make both 
walking and flying awkward, which is perhaps why the song depicts 
the bird as a fallen king. It is said that the song dates from the turbulent 
period between the 1874 defeat of Darfur sultan Ibrahim Garad by the slave 
trader Al-Zubeir Pasha (backed by the Turco-Egyptian invaders of Sudan) 
and the restoration of the sultanate by Ali Dinar in 1898. This period of 
disorder and violence was nicknamed “Um Kuwakiya,” from a local word 
{kuwak) meaning gunfire, and it has often been compared with the present 
situation in Darfur. 

The song was sung to me in 2011 by a delegate of the Darfur rebel 
umbrella group called the Liberation and Justice Movement (LJM) dur¬ 
ing the peace talks in Doha, Qatar, as his group was about to strike a deal 
and sign a peace document with the government. The singer referred to the 
fact that the rebels, who had been in a strong position between 2004 and 
2006 and had extracted important concessions from the government at that 
time, had been much weakened since then, mainly by their own divisions. 
While the Doha negotiations were depicted as better than the failed former 
ones, there was no way the stronger government of Sudan would give the 
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weakened rebels what it had been ready to give before. Another rebel leader, 
who had chosen to give up fighting and return to the government’s side, told 
me, “Last night I was crying. The Darfur revolution is dying, we haven’t got 
any benefits, and we are the cause.” 

A few weeks later, on July 14, 2011, the Doha Document for Peace in 
Darfur (DDPD) was signed by the government and the LJM.^ The other 
rebel group engaged in the talks, the militarily stronger Justice and Equality 
Movement (JEM), refused to sign. The faction of the Sudan Liberation 
Army (SLA) led by Abdelwahid Mohamed Ahmed Nur, called SLA-AW, 
had consistently refused to negotiate since 2006. A rival SLA faction led by 
Minni Minnawi, SLA-MM, which was the sole faction to sign the Darfur 
Peace Agreement (DPA) in 2006, had returned to rebellion in late 2010. 

The Doha negotiations and the DDPD have received much less inter¬ 
national attention than the DPA signed in Abuja, Nigeria, in 2006 (Flint 
2010). While the 2006 agreement was mostly the product of mediation by 
the African Union, the Doha negotiations took place under the auspices of 
the Qatari government and an African Union-United Nations (AU-UN) 
mediation team. This reflected the transformation of the peacekeeping 
operation in Darfur, initially called the African Mission in Sudan, into 
UNAMID, the United Nations-African Union Mission in Darfur. The 
AU-UN Joint Mediation Support Team (JMST) presiding over the talks in 
Doha was led, between June 2008 and July 2011, by Djibril Bassole. During 
this period, UNAMID played an increasingly important role in the peace 
process. In July 2011, its Nigerian head, Ibrahim Gambari, was appointed 
as interim chief mediator in place of Bassole, who left to become Burkina 
Faso’s minister of foreign affairs. 

With its mandate supposedly focused on peacekeeping rather than 
peacemaking, UNAMID is almost the only organization reporting on the 
situation in Darfur. It is thus not surprising that reports on the DDPD’s 
implementation are limited to optimistic assessments of “progress.” For 
instance, the United Nations Security Council Panel of Experts on Sudan, 
in an assessment most likely based on UNAMID sources, stated that the 
DDPD “has set in motion a peace process that has been garnering support 
from the Darfur population at large.”^ Later it described the signing of the 
DDPD as “an event greeted with enthusiasm by most of the international 
community” (UN Security Council 2012). In fact, various international 
players either boycotted the ceremony or sent only junior representatives 
to attend it. While officially supporting the DDPD, international observ¬ 
ers have generally seen it as another DPA, that is, as a new “stillborn” 
agreement. 
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At this writing in early 2013, the DDPD’s implementation has so far been 
limited to appointments of LJM leaders to different positions—the most 
gratifying for the LJM being the appointment of its Masalit leader, Haydar 
Galukoma, as governor of West Darfur, together with the nomination of 
LJM chairman Tijani Sisi to head the Darfur Regional Authority. Other 
steps taken include the creation of a Special Court for Darfur and a general 
amnesty (although excluding, in principle, war crimes). Even those measures 
were often delayed in relation to the timetable annexed to the DDPD. Most 
importantly, financial commitments have not been fulfilled. These include 
the important decision to spend some locally collected taxes in Darfur itself, 
as well as a first installment of $75 million for social services and the transfer 
of $200 million to the Darfur Reconstruction and Development Fund. In 
spite of optimistic assertions by LJM officials, by March 2013, only $6 mil¬ 
lion of the $2 billion promised by Qatar had been received by the Regional 
Authority. Observers noted that Qatar’s engagement on Sudan was showing 
signs of waning, with Doha angry about Khartoum’s growing ties with Iran; 
as a result, the international donors’ conference for Darfur was postponed 
repeatedly. 

The lack of funding has reportedly given rise to serious concerns among 
the LJM leadership and dissatisfaction among the troops. The latter are 
also waiting for security arrangements, including their integration into gov¬ 
ernment forces, to be implemented. This seems to be blocked mainly by 
disagreement on numbers: in August 2011, presidential assistant al-Amin 
Hassan Omar, in charge of the Darfur file, said the LJM had no more than 
3,000 to 4,000 soldiers, while the movement claimed up to 60,000. The 
government was ready to accept 30,000 but accused the LJM of recruiting 
civilians, including among refugees in Chad, to reach 47,000 troops—at 
which point the count was stopped. As a consequence, there have been regu¬ 
lar indications of LJM troops wishing to go back to war. This has led to 
strained relations between LJM troops (mostly from the Zaghawa ethnic 
group) and the movement’s political leadership, with Tijani Sisi reportedly 
preferring to use government services for his own protection. 

This unease has been aggravated by security incidents such as the kid¬ 
napping of two ministers of the Regional Authority by a group of (suppos¬ 
edly) LJM Arab combatants in August 2012, as well as the attack on an LJM 
camp by government soldiers, which killed at least two LJM members, in 
December 2012.^ The government’s lack of concern about these incidents, 
and about the implementation of the DDPD more generally, can to some 
extent be explained by its general lack of funds in the context of the financial 
crisis. But two further causes must also be considered. First, the government 
has noted the weakness of the LJM’s military wing and might not care much 
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about their defection. Second, the regime might benefit from weakening the 
LJM so as to open space to engage a rival rebel movement in peace talks—a 
typical divide-and-rule tactic. Indeed, in Doha in April 2013, the govern¬ 
ment signed a new agreement with a loose coalition of JEM splinters led 
by Mohamed Bashar. Power-sharing arrangements and integration of rebel 
troops within the army might trigger conflict: with some 40 vehicles, the 
JEM-Bashar is claiming to be more powerful than the LJM and could angle 
for more positions, including within the Darfur Regional Authority. 

Given the lack of budget and the failure to implement substantive mea¬ 
sures, reports of wide acceptance of the DDPD in Darfur will likely remain 
wishful thinking. There have been reports of fighting between pro- and 
anti-DDPD civilians. LJM officials admit that Tijani Sisi remains unwel¬ 
come in the major camps for internally displaced people (IDPs), where the 
displaced, in particular from Sisi’s own ethnic group, the Fur, are still loyal 
to Abdelwahid. Sisi reportedly could make only a short visit to the most 
restive camp, Kalma, where he was received only at the request of the for¬ 
mer governor of South Darfur, Abdelhamid Musa Kasha (himself a Rizeigat 
Arab). Sisi was not able to visit Hamadiya, near his homeland of Zalingei 
in Central Darfur, and was threatened with death if he tried to enter the 
camp.^ 

To understand the Darfurian population’s current wait-and-see attitude, 
it is necessary to go back to the weak foundations of the DDPD. As with the 
Darfur Peace Agreement negotiated earlier in Abuja—and despite the fact 
that the Doha talks made clear attempts to avoid the same mistakes—local 
and international skepticism regarding the DDPD is due less to its content 
than to the long and difficult process that led to its signing. 

Made in Doha: The LJM 

Immediately after the Abuja agreement, the Darfur rebel movements under¬ 
went a process of spectacular fragmentation (Tanner and Tubiana 2007). 
Attempting to reunite them was the main focus of international efforts 
between 2006 and 2010. The main product of those efforts was the LJM, 
an umbrella group created when various splinters from the original SLA and 
JEM agreed, at the urging of international players, to merge. Dr. Tijani Sisi, 
who was governor of Darfur in the 1980s, was chosen to lead the group. 
A prominent intellectual of the Darfur diaspora, he had been living for 
decades in exile, most recently in Addis Ababa, where he worked for the 
United Nations Economic Commission for Africa. 

The aim of the mediation and of the US special envoy was to create a 
rebel movement that would negotiate more flexibly than the three larger 
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rebel movements—^JEM, SLA-AW, and, since its return to rebellion in late 
2010, SLA-MM. The existence of the new group, they hoped, would put 
pressure on the other movements to come around. The mediation and other 
international players pressured the many rebels who were not part of one of 
the four main movements to join the LJM. Those who hoped to participate 
in the peace talks at Doha had first to join one of the two groups accepted 
in the talks, JEM and LJM, but it was made clear that LJM was the inter¬ 
national favorite. In the meantime, while advocating unity through the cre¬ 
ation of the LJM, the mediation and other international actors encouraged 
further fragmentation of the JEM and SLA-AW. 

The LJM’s creation was clearly aimed at making negotiations easier with 
the government. However, not all LJM components were ready to compro¬ 
mise, and the new group itself started to suffer fragmentation. Starting in 
March 2011, some of the militarily strongest components of the LJM left the 
coalition. They included two factions originally from the SLA, and drawn 
from Zaghawa of the Wogi subgroup, namely, SLA-Justice and SLA-Field 
Leadership. The former remained autonomous, while the second rejoined 
SLA-MM. There were also defections of Masalit leaders and troops, some 
of whom joined SLA-MM, while others gravitated to the Sudan People’s 
Liberation Movement’s northern branch (SPLM-North). This left the LJM 
with, as its main military force, the United Resistance Front, recruiting 
mostly among Zaghawa of the Kobe subgroup and led by Bahar Abu Garda, 
LJM’s secretary-general; there was also a less significant Arab component led 
by Yasin Yusif Masalit and Fur components were much smaller. The Fur 
components were mostly represented by the group’s chairman, Tijani Sisi, 
and his deputy, Ahmad Abdeshafi “Toba.” Toba was originally an SPLM 
member who had abandoned his South Sudanese mentors to join the Doha 
talks but had not been followed by the rest of his movement (SLA-Juba). 
After the signing of the DDPD, Toba also left the LJM. 

While the mediation downplayed LJM’s gradual fragmentation, it 
encouraged the JEM’s disintegration. In early 2012, the chief mediator, 
Ibrahim Gambari, went to Ghad and asked President Idris Deby to sup¬ 
port a possible splintering of JEM commanders based in North Darfur at 
the border with Ghad.^ The AU-UN mediators (along with other internal 
players, including Ghad and its close ally, France) have been encouraging 
successive JEM splinters led by Mohamed Bahar Ali Hamadein, Mohamed 
Bashar, Arko Tugod (Suleiman) Dahiya, and the JEM’s chief of staff, Bakhit 
Abdelkarim “Dabajo.” However, the mediation’s aggressive policy regard¬ 
ing the DDPD non-signatories has undermined Gambari’s neutrality and 
prevented him from resuming engagement with the rebel movements, if he 
even wished to do so. 
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International mediators and the Sudanese government were well aware of 
the LJM’s weakness, militarily and otherwise. But while some warned of a 
deal that would be signed only by the LJM, reproducing Abuja’s fatal flaw, 
most saw the LJM as the only possible signatory, precisely because it was 
dependent on international support and, once the agreement was signed, 
on the government’s goodwill. “You need a partner and we had only LJM. 
Now Sisi’s survival depends on his ability to deal with the NCP [the rul¬ 
ing National Congress Party],” explained a government official soon after 
the signing of the DDPD. Exactly the same could have been said of Minni 
Minnawi after the signing at Abuja. 

Civil Society Instrumentalized 

A noted aspect of the failure in Abuja, which negotiators hoped to avoid 
repeating at Doha, was the absence from the negotiations of influential 
unarmed actors. In 2004, one of the main rebel leaders explained to me, 
“There’s something called the government and something called the rebels. 
Both have guns and fight. It’s the job of those two armed forces to stop the 
war.” The international community held a similar view, and civil society 
thus had no official role in the peace process at Abuja. According to Richard 
King of Concordis International, a nongovernmental group involved in 
peace building, this approach followed a model in which negotiations 

tend to take place with representatives of violent actors and not non¬ 
violent actors. This leads to a paradox: violent actors who may be unrep¬ 
resentative of groups on whose behalf they purport to be fighting are 
perceived to be valid spokespersons because they can influence or control 
the use of violence, whereas members of civil society who are actually 
representative of such groups are perceived not to be valid spokespersons 
because of their inability to influence or control the violent actors. (King 

2009, 13-14) 

Civil society representatives were still able to influence the Abuja talks infor¬ 
mally. Nonetheless, the general view, notably in Darfur, was that the 2006 
agreement had been written and signed by armed parties that did not repre¬ 
sent Darfur civilians. This is one of the most frequently cited explanations 
for the massive rejection of the DPA by the Darfur population. 

In 2009, therefore, steps were taken to create a parallel track for Darfur 
civil society in the Doha negotiations (Murphy and Tubiana 2010a). Civil 
society representatives were present during three main events. The Doha I 
conference in November 2009 was followed by the Doha 2 conference in 
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July 2010. In May 2011, the All Darfur Stakeholders Conference (ADSC) 
brought together civil society, elected officials, representatives of government, 
and political parties. These events, however, were separated by long periods 
during which the involvement of the unarmed parties was minimal. 

At Doha 1, the civilians were able to reach consensus on many of the par¬ 
amount issues of the conflict. But the Doha 2 meeting suffered from inter¬ 
nal divisions, with violent consequences on the ground. The IDP camps of 
Kalma in South Darfur and Hamadiya in Central Darfur were represented 
for the first time in Doha 2. When their delegates returned to the camps 
with no achievement other than a very weak document—but with money 
and presents they had received at Doha—fighting erupted between pro- 
Doha and anti-Doha IDPs, the latter being likely also SLA-AW support¬ 
ers. According to the United Nations, 35 people were killed in Kalma and 
25,000 fled the camp. 

The incident reminded all that Darfur “civil society” maintains connec¬ 
tions with political parties and armed groups (in this case, SLA-AW and 
LJM), and that it can be influenced by the mediators themselves. For the 
mediators, including by his own admission Djibril Bassole, another lesson 
was that civil society, often idealized as a neutral arena in which to build 
consensus, can easily become a site of new divisions (Murphy and Tubiana 
2010b). The mediation concluded that civil society should be more cau¬ 
tiously controlled, and this was done during the third meeting, the ADSC. 
This conference did not spark violence but its impact may prove, in the long 
term, more damaging for civil society in general. Civil society representa¬ 
tives returned to a more classic role of being used by interested parties, in 
this case particularly by the mediation, which invoked the presence of civil 
society delegates to claim that the DDPD was supported by the population 
of Darfur. 

The World Bank (2013) defines civil society as “the wide array of non¬ 
governmental and not-for-profit organizations that have a presence in 
public life, expressing the interests and values of their members or others, 
based on ethical, cultural, political, scientific, religious or philanthropic 
considerations.”^ It is a blurry concept, as the composition of civil society 
varies between and within countries and over time. The criteria for deciding 
who belongs to civil society can also be manipulated intentionally, some¬ 
times for opportunistic reasons. 

Western donors often seek in civil society an opposition that they can sup¬ 
port without being accused of seeking regime change. Kasfir rightly doubts 
the existence in Africa of a civil society that would be able to “maintain 
[its] independence” from the political world (1998, 3). This is exactly the 
problem in Darfur, where political parties and armed groups monopolize 
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the confrontation with the state, and the patronage networks of both gov¬ 
ernment and political parties, not to mention social, ethnic, and family ties, 
are too well established to allow the existence of an ideal “apolitical” civil 
society. It is almost impossible to find in Sudan an influential individual 
or organization without links to the government or an opposition party. 
Moreover, it is also very difficult to isolate Darfurian civil society from the 
armed parties, whether the rebel movements or the government, or militias 
affiliated with one side or the other. The LJM, whose leader was picked by 
members of civil society from their own ranks, is a case in point. 

The Darfur civil society process was always more about civilians than 
about civil society in its academic conception. The JMST had no time to 
search for an ideal civil society and was primarily looking for “usefulness” 
(Lewis 2001). Also, it wanted to be inclusive and not miss anyone. Therefore, 
it drew into an umbrella-like “civil society” the overlapping categories of 
native administration, IDPs and refugees, nomads, women, youth, civil 
society organizations, and intellectuals—the latter mostly Khartoum-based 
and largely drawn from a group assembled since 2008 by the Peace Research 
Institute of the University of Khartoum and the Max Planck Institute in 
Heidelberg, Germany. 

Beyond those somewhat artificial categories, Darfur civil society appears 
to be essentially a “society of individuals”—influential and legitimate 
because they are able to speak out in spite of, or maybe sometimes thanks 
to, their links with government and rebels. If the illusion of a naturally con¬ 
sensual civil society had been abandoned and civil society had been allowed 
space for substantial debate, it could have proved the best arena for negotiat¬ 
ing the most conflictual issues, such as disarmament, land disputes, recon¬ 
ciliation, and return. Some of these issues cannot be resolved by rebel and 
government representatives alone, but need to be tackled by groups that 
cannot be fully represented by the armed parties. Two groups are essential: 
the IDPs from the Fur tribe, the largest ethnic group in Darfur; and the 
Abbala Arabs, camel herders who formed the bulk of the so-called Janjaweed 
militias armed by the government against the rebels and non-Arab groups 
accused of supporting the uprising (Murphy and Tubiana 2010a, I4-I6). 
Civil society is the only arena where the displaced Fur and the Abbala Arabs, 
some of whom have contributed to the displacement of the Fur, can be fully 
represented and can speak with each other. 

However, the JMST and UNAMID repeatedly failed to bring to Doha 
the most influential individuals among the IDPs and the Abbala. Different 
factors played a role: lack of knowledge of Darfur society, the refusal of 
some individuals to participate, fear that controversial figures could make 
trouble, government and rebel interference. The Abbala were particularly 
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underrepresented in the ADSC, with only four representatives from North 
Darfur and one from South Darfur. It was impossible to increase their rep¬ 
resentation, as the JMST had ruled that delegates to the last conference were 
to be chosen from those who had attended Doha 1 or Doha 2. 

Also undermining substantive debate was the limited role accorded the 
civil society representatives at Doha. For many, they should have been a 
third negotiating party at the table with the government and the rebels, able 
to represent their communities and voice grassroots demands. But many 
among the parties, as well as international players, did not see it this way. 
They treated the civil society representatives as supporting actors who could 
be called upon to put pressure on the armed parties in case of an impasse 
in the talks. Mediators also entertained the idea that the civil society repre¬ 
sentatives should represent the mediation and “sell” an agreement to their 
constituencies. 


The ADSC: Game Over 

The instrumentalization of civil society reached a peak during the ADSC 
in May 2011. While many participants hoped to play a substantive role, the 
JMST’s aim was clearly to get their support for a document that was already 
in its final form. If it was still a “draft,” it was not because civil society input 
was expected, but because delays in the talks between the government and 
the rebels had forced a postponement of the signing. Bassole himself admit¬ 
ted as much in his inaugural speech to the 600 participants: “Our wish 
was to bring you to attend the signing of an agreement.”^ Apart from this 
unusually candid statement, international actors kept reassuring angry par¬ 
ticipants by telling them that no document was ready and that their opin¬ 
ions would be taken into account. 

The document, even in a draft form, was never distributed to the par¬ 
ticipants. PowerPoint presentations summarizing the main chapters were 
shown, followed by limited debate. The few substantive discussions took 
place during working groups, while the plenary sessions were much more 
limited. However, a boycott of the conference by participants angry about 
the ambiguity surrounding the document led to a delay in the conference and 
to cancellation of presentations by the working groups in a plenary session. 
Ultimately, the ADSC participants, according to Suliman Baldo (forthcom¬ 
ing), “reportedly endorsed the draft DDPD based on a presentation of its 
content by the mediation and without having seen the document.” 

“Reportedly” is the key word here. It was the mediation’s own final 
communique that reported that “the Conference endorsed the peace docu¬ 
ment” (ADSC 2011). In a press conference, a Qatari official even stated that 
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“the stakeholders have adopted this document as the basis unanimously” 
However, there was no vote, no systematic consultation of the 600 partici¬ 
pants, nor any other mechanism by which they could have “endorsed” a 
document that had not been distributed. With refreshing honesty, a UN 
internal report on the deliberations warned that “care should be taken not 
to extrapolate the views of individual stakeholders contained in this report, 
such that they are treated as the authoritative views of entire stakeholder 
groups or as the views of ‘the people’ of Darfur more generally.” 

There was in fact a lack of consensus among the participants. As Bassole 
feared, dissension increased from the Doha 1 conference to the ADSC. 
While Doha 1 had produced a strong consensual document that the gov¬ 
ernment had not appreciated, the balance gradually shifted toward the gov¬ 
ernment side.^ This was not only due to government interference in the 
selection of civil society participants, but also because of the 600 ADSC 
participants, only 250, fewer than half, were from civil society, and half of 
these were from the displaced population. The remaining 350 were elected 
officials and representatives of political parties; their political affiliations 
diluted the apolitical stance of the civil society and even repoliticized some 
of the civil society groups. Given the dominant position of the NCP, most 
of the “political” participants were on the government side. They dominated 
the discussions, although rebel representatives, well accustomed to asserting 
themselves at Doha, also managed to deliver endless speeches—again at the 
expense of civil society. 

An example was the debate on the contentious issue of power sharing. 
The rebels, both LJM and JEM, had demanded the appointment of a second 
vice president from Darfur chosen from their ranks and, more importantly, 
the reunification of the three Darfur states into one autonomous region. 
The government agreed that the new vice president should be a Darfurian, 
but not from the rebel movements and it remained strongly opposed to the 
idea of Darfur as a region. As for civil society, it seemed that the majority 
was closer to the rebels’ position on administrative status, but they were 
not able to reach a consensus. It was the most disputed issue in the Doha 
2 conference. Reflecting a majority, but not a consensus, the final declara¬ 
tion recommended that “Darfur should be one region during a transitional 
period after which the people of Darfur will decide on the final arrange¬ 
ment for administering the region.” However, the reading of this point in 
the plenary session was vehemently opposed by Arab delegates, reportedly 
pushed by the government delegation. This obliged the mediation to put 
the recommendation (literally) in parentheses in the document and add in a 
footnote that “unanimous consensus was not reached on this article during 
the conference.”^ 
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In early 2011, the government complicated the Doha talks on power shar¬ 
ing by announcing two unilateral decisions: to establish two new states in 
Darfur and to hold a referendum on the future administrative status of the 
region. During the working session on power sharing at the ADSC, most par¬ 
ticipants who took the floor defended the government’s position that Darfur 
should not become one region and that the new vice president should not 
come from the rebel ranks. An analysis of the speakers shows a clear domina¬ 
tion by representatives of the parties and elected officials at the expense of 
civil society. The largest portion of speaking time, approximately two hours, 
was given to representatives of the parties, who opened and closed the ses¬ 
sion. First came the LJM; the movement had chosen as its speaker Ibrahim 
Beng, known as one of the few advocates of Darfur independence (rather 
than merely autonomy). Next came the government, and then the JEM. In 
addition, substantial time was given to elected officials and politicians, all of 
whom defended the government positions. Only few civil society representa¬ 
tives were able to take the floor, most of them opposing the government posi¬ 
tion. The mediation gave the party speakers up to 10 minutes, while the civil 
society speakers were sometimes cut off after two minutes. 

As a result, the government views clearly dominated the talks. 
Interestingly, some of the strongest divides appeared between individuals 
from the same tribe, in particular, the Rizeigat and the Zaghawa. While two 
of the Rizeigat speakers defended the government position, another, civil 
society activist Walid Madibbo, spoke in favor of the region. Many Zaghawa 
also sided with the government, reflecting internal Zaghawa divisions, and 
also the fact that the government often put forward individual Zaghawa to 
confront their kinsmen among the rebel leaders. 

The obvious increase in power of the elected officials was not unique to 
the ADSC or to the Doha process in general. After the April 2010 elections, 
the government had sought to both strengthen and use their legitimacy, 
notably in its August 2010 strategy for Darfur (GoS 2010), and this reality 
had to be taken into account by the international players. However, merging 
elected officials with a fragile civil society in the same arena was ultimately 
damaging for the latter. Civil society representatives were unable to resist 
manipulation by the government and, more importantly, by the mediation, 
which claimed to have obtained Darfur civil society’s support for an agree¬ 
ment that civil society members had not negotiated or even read. 

Thus, the UN panel report described the DDPD as “the result of a 
process which has successfully involved civil society representatives” (UN 
Security Council 2012, 12). In an e-mail to me, however, a UN official was 
more candid regarding the official reporting on the ADSC: 
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I know full well, as do you, that [... ] the sessions didn’t afford par¬ 
ticipants from certain stakeholder groups an equitable opportunity to 
express their views. [... ] You and I know full well that the participants 
at the ADSC didn’t endorse the Doha Document—or anything else for 
that matter. But several actors have presented that position and, even 
though many actors know it not to be true, they haven’t challenged it 
for fear of the political ramifications of doing so. Or, perhaps more accu¬ 
rately, because the political costs of doing so—causing offence to the 
Government of Qatar, the only Arab state actively supporting NATO 
action against Libya—outweigh the potential benefits of doing so. 

Given the poor results, many, notably in the rebel movements, became less 
open to the idea of civil society’s inclusion in the talks. The primary respon¬ 
sibility was not of the government, but of the mediation. It would be com¬ 
fortable to suppose that the involvement of civil society in the Darfur talks 
was an international idea that became the victim of local realities. But, in 
fact, it was first and foremost a local initiative, promoted by Darfurian elites 
for the talks in Abuja, and ultimately fell victim to the international com¬ 
munity’s divisions and lack of clear aim. 

Conflicts in Peacemaking 

Another unstated but obvious aim of the ADSG was to undermine the rival 
African Union High-Level Implementation Panel for Sudan and South 
Sudan (AUHIP) chaired by South African ex-president Thabo Mbeki, who 
had parallel plans for Darfur civil society. According to Suliman Baldo 
(forthcoming), “By the virtue of their respective mandates, the AUHIP could 
be considered as a parallel mechanism to the joint AU / UN mediation. [... ] 
international and regional actors appear to have de facto introduced a parallel 
AU-led mediation to the one jointly led by the AU and UN at Doha.” 

AUHIP is the successor to the African Union High-Level Panel on 
Darfur (AUPD). In 2009, after wide consultations with Darfurian civil 
society, AUPD produced a report whose recommendations were based on 
the analysis that the Darfur conflict was not a local but a national issue— 
“Sudan’s crisis in Darfur” (AU 2009, 13). This national vision allowed the 
AUHIP to broaden its scope and become the mediator of the talks between 
the government in Khartoum and the SPLM, a role that continued after the 
independence of the south. However, although the absence of Darfur from 
the earlier negotiations leading to the Gomprehensive Peace Agreement had 
been identified by the AUPD as one of the root causes of the Darfur cri¬ 
sis (AU 2009, 13), the AUHIP did not push to integrate the Darfur issue 
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into broader talks. It proposed instead to organize separate talks on Darfur, 
labeled the Darfur Political Process (DPP); these would be parallel to the 
Doha process, but would take place in Darfur itself This was in line with 
the August 2010 government strategy advocating “an extensive internal 
process” to complete the Doha civil society conferences (GoS 2010). The 
AUHIP, claiming to have government support, was even more radical and 
advocated the “domestication” of the peace process, meaning its relocation 
from Doha to Sudan. Instead of moving to geographically broader nego¬ 
tiations about the structure of the Sudanese state, with a view to solving 
“Sudan’s crisis in Darfur,” the process became one of “solving the Darfur 
crisis inside Sudan.” 

One of the AUPD’s major recommendations was that “the Darfur nego¬ 
tiations should be inclusive. Participants must include armed belligerents, 
political parties, internally displaced persons, refugees, traditional leaders, 
native administration, pastoralist groups and civil society” (AU 2009, 18). 
The DPP was envisioned as talks among all the same categories that the 
AU-UN mediation had convened under the “civil society” umbrella, as well 
as the officials elected since April 2010, with one exception: the rebels, who 
would be unable to attend talks inside Sudan. Fighting for its survival against 
the DPP, the Doha process proved it was able to gather in the same room all 
parties, including the rebels as well as the civil society representatives and 
elected officials that the DPP was hoping to convene in Darfur. While the 
DPP would certainly bring together individuals who had not been invited 
to Doha, the JMST also attempted to invite people it knew would have been 
excluded from the DPP, including the Doha-based rebel representatives and 
Darfur refugees in Chad. Starting in March 2010, the JMST made a par¬ 
ticular effort to bring representatives of the Chadian camps to the Doha 2 
conference, where they proved very vocal. 

The DPP remained stuck, in large part because Western members of the 
Security Council, the United States as well as the European Union, laid 
down conditions for allowing the process to go ahead. These reflected not 
only rivalries between those powers and the African Union but also real con¬ 
cerns that the Darfur environment, lacking security and freedom of speech, 
would not allow genuine debate. Among the conditions that the United 
States and the European Union repeatedly requested were guarantees of 
freedom of speech and movement, the liberation of political prisoners, and a 
permanent lifting of the state of emergency in Darfur. 

The AUHIP was repeatedly refused permission to launch the DPP while 
the Doha talks were still ongoing, which pushed the African Union to advo¬ 
cate publicly for the closure of Doha. The ADSC also further undermined 
the DPP with the creation of a follow-up committee headed by Qatar, with 
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the United States and the European Union, known DPP adversaries, among 
its members. 

In January 2013, at a time when the north-south talks as well as those 
between Khartoum and the SPLM-North were stalled, the AUHIP showed 
some will to revive its 2009 AUPD report, considered by many as its main 
achievement so far. AUHIP chief of staff Abdul Mohamed, an Ethiopian, 
stated at the Civil Society Forum on Sudan and South Sudan in Addis 
Ababa: 

What happened to the AUPD report tells you a great deal about out¬ 
side intervention. Bassole’s approach was dramatically opposed to the 
Panel’s. The Qataris intervened and said our report was controversial and 
unimplementable. They started a parallel process, which made possible 
for people not wishing to implement our report not to implement it [...]. 
Unfortunately, the AUPD report was unattended to. It must be attended 
to, either by the current regime or the next one. (ICG 2013, 38) 

A few days later, the AUHIP reasserted the need for a national transition in 
Sudan, to solve the conflicts in not only South Kordofan and Blue Nile, but 
also Darfur: In October 2009, the AUPD “identified the Darfur conflict as 
‘Sudan’s crisis in Darfur’ and proposed that the final resolution of the Darfur 
conflict would be achieved only within a wider national transformation. 
That democratic transformation remains the urgent task of the Sudanese 
leadership in all its manifestations” (AU 2013). However, an observer to 
the talks said the panel did not actually believe it would be given another 
opportunity to intervene on Darfur. 

From Draft to Deal 

By mid-2011, the Doha talks had entered their third year, and both interna¬ 
tional players and the government looked increasingly tired. Another lesson 
learned from Abuja—not to rush to meet an artificial deadline—was ignored. 
Beyond the general fatigue, the hurry was due to the planned departure of 
Joint Chief Mediator Djibril Bassole and the government’s impatience to 
sign a deal before the independence of South Sudan so as to delegitimize 
national and international attempts to link the different Sudanese conflicts. 
Finally, the government and the LJM signed the DDPD on July 14, 2011, 
five days after the independence of the south. This was not the most favor¬ 
able timing. Major actors in Darfur civil society seemed convinced that it 
was useless to negotiate anything for Darfur, given the increasing instability 
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in the “Three Areas” of Abyei, South Kordofan, and Blue Nile, and along 
the north-south border. 

Bassole wanted an achievement, but the one that was emerging was 
exactly what he initially did not want: An agreement signed only by the LJM, 
in spite of his personal efforts to get the JEM on board. The chief media¬ 
tor’s solution to this problem was to present the DDPD, unlike the DPA, 
not as an “agreement” but as a “document,” signed by the LJM but open 
to renegotiation by non-signatories (Baldo, forthcoming). Already during 
the ADSC, the term “agreement” was intentionally avoided. The mediation 
instead referred to the DDPD as a draft peace document, outcome docu¬ 
ment, peace plan, or framework for negotiating a peace agreement, which 
added to the general confusion and to participants’ fears of a hidden agenda. 
Furthermore, the United States unsuccessfully attempted to replace, in the 
final communique, the mention of the document as “the basis” of future 
talks with the words “a basis,” believing this would leave more space for 
further negotiations. Fearing that no future renegotiation would be possible, 
the JEM promptly submitted, a few days after the ADSC on June 8, 2011, a 
revised draft of the DDPD with marked insertions and deletions. 

Those fears were justified. Soon after the signing, the government indeed 
presented the DDPD as a final agreement, essentially non-renegotiable, and 
gave three months to the non-signatories to sign it (Baldo, forthcoming). “If 
the international community doesn’t recognize the peace document as final, 
we’ll do it without them,” a government official told me a few weeks after 
the signing. 


New Ethnic and Political Tensions 

The Doha talks and their two achievements—the signing of the DDPD and 
the formation of the LJM—embody tensions that will likely continue to have 
an impact on Darfur society and peace processes for some time to come. 

The first tension is ethnic (or tribal). Since Abuja, international media¬ 
tors have seen Darfur’s ethnic puzzle largely in demographic terms. Because 
the Fur were the most numerous group, their support was believed to be key 
to any agreement’s success. The fact that Fur also made up a majority of the 
IDPs added a moral dimension to those calculations: the most numerous 
victims of the war were, somehow, to be the first beneficiaries of the peace. 
For those reasons, Abuja mediators hoped to sign an agreement with the Fur 
rebel leader Abdelwahid Mohamed Ahmed Nur, but they could only get his 
Zaghawa rival, Minni Minnawi, on board (Baldo, forthcoming). 
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“Tribalism” was also one of the causes of the DPAs failure. Even more than 
the other movements, Minnawi s SLA-MM had a narrow ethnic base—just 
a few Zaghawa Wogi clans. After Abuja, international players saw the Fur 
IDPs as a demographic majority capable of blocking the peace process. They 
believed that to get the Fur to support the peace process, what was needed 
was not so much an agreement that would be good for the Fur, but a strategy 
to ruin the popularity of the reluctant Abdelwahid Mohamed Ahmed Nur 
among his kinsmen. This was the primary motivation for the creation of the 
FJM and for the appointment of Tijani Sisi, a Fur, to head it. However, most 
of the Fur splinters or dissidents from Abdelwahid s SFA-AW were reluctant 
to join the internationally backed FJM, as well as to put themselves under 
the authority of a civil society figure who had not participated in the armed 
struggle. But in spite of the FJM s inability to recruit many Fur to its ranks 
beyond its chairman, the movement was “tribalized” by its international 
backers, who persisted in seeing it as essentially an ethnic-Fur movement. 

This tribalist trend was encouraged by the Fur elite in Khartoum and 
Darfur. After the signing of the DDPD, influential representatives of this 
elite came together in a mejlis al-shura, or consultative council. According 
to Suliman Baldo (forthcoming), “Tribal associations, built around tradi¬ 
tional tribal leaders and other influential community elders are known as 
the Consultative Councils and are seen as the traditional custodians of the 
collective interests.” Until July 2011, the Fur elite was divided into three dif¬ 
ferent shura councils, all led by Fur NCP politicians. The new shura coun¬ 
cil united political and traditional leaders from the three former councils, 
individuals belonging largely to the NCP but also to other political parties, 
from the Islamist Popular Congress Party to the Communist Party. It clearly 
expressed support for the DDPD and for Tijani Sisi, presuming that this 
agreement signed by a Fur leader, unlike the DPA signed by a Zaghawa, 
could benefit the Fur and mark their return to power. Some leading members 
of the new shura had been instrumental in supporting Sisi as a candidate for 
the leadership of the FJM, seeing him as a new Fur leader able to challenge 
Abdelwahid, who had always been hostile to the Khartoum-based Fur elite. 

This Fur unity did not only straddle political divides; but it also, for some 
of its promoters, stood in clear contradiction with their parties and ideolo¬ 
gies (Tubiana, Tanner, and Abdul-Jalil 2012, 22-23). In addition, some in 
the Fur elite saw the local peace in tribal terms. They sought to unite with 
the Arabs to form a majority block excluding the Zaghawa, because the lat¬ 
ter, dominant in the non-signatory movements, were seen as a major obstacle 
to a successful implementation of the DDPD (similar attempts by mediators 
to sideline the Zaghawa had already happened at Abuja). However, the offer 
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seems to have divided the Arabs, some of whom believed that good relations 
with the militarily powerful Zaghawa were more crucial than with the Fur. 

The LJM’s tribalist leanings also appeared clearly when, under the pro¬ 
visions of the DDPD, the government appointed a new vice president for 
Darfur in September 2011. The LJM, having failed to obtain the position, 
was hoping that it would go to a “neutral” Darfurian figure. Instead, the 
government chose to reward El-Haj Adam Yusif, a Popular Congress mem¬ 
ber who had joined the NCP after the April 2010 elections, and a Beni Halba 
Arab. It was a first betrayal of the spirit, if not the letter, of the DDPD. But 
LJM leaders told me they would not react, for the fear of alienating their 
support among the Darfur Arabs. 

Another tribal move by the government—which marked another compro¬ 
mise made by the LJM in Doha—was the announced creation of two new 
states in Darfur in January 2012. The new entities were essentially ethnic: East 
Darfur, carved from South Darfur, mostly covers the territory of the Rizeigat 
Arabs, while Central Darfur, carved from West Darfur, encompasses the Lur 
heartlands of West Jebel Marra, Zalingei, and Wadi Saleh. The nomination 
of the new governors was as much tribally as politically based. Thus, in West 
Darfur, now essentially covering the Masalit territory, it was practically impos¬ 
sible to maintain the Lur strongman Jaffar Abdelhakam now that his commu¬ 
nity was separated from the state he was heading. He was relieved and replaced 
by Haydar Galukoma, the main Masalit leader of LJM since the defection of 
Abdelaziz Abu Numusha and Ahmad Badawi. Similarly, the Rizeigat governor 
of South Darfur, Abdelhamid Musa Kasha, was relieved—though not without 
trouble, as he refused the governorate of his homeland of East Darfur, provok¬ 
ing clashes between some of his supporters and the security services. 

Parallel to the tribalist trends, therefore, the Doha process has also trig¬ 
gered internal political conflicts, notably between the central government 
and the governors (now in principle elected). The governors were rightly 
afraid that the negotiations with the rebels would imply giving local govern¬ 
ment positions, including governorates, to LJM members. During the nego¬ 
tiations, the governors therefore engaged in building local peace, largely 
aimed at weakening the DDPD. Before the signing. Governor Kasha held 
several tribal reconciliation conferences, while his North Darfur counter¬ 
part Osman Kibir was able to reach his own agreements with armed opposi¬ 
tion groups. Those were mostly Arab defectors from government-backed 
Janjaweed militias, who had often made agreements with SLA-AW, but the 
governor, who labeled them simply as rebels, showed he was able to return to 
the government side more forces than the LJM could muster. 

After the signing, Khartoum reshaped Darfur’s three states into five, dis¬ 
missing and reappointing four governors; only the North Darfur governor 
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can now present himself as an “elected” official. According to the DDPD, the 
five governors are deputies of Tijani Sisi in the Darfur Regional Authority, 
which does not mean they accept it as a supra-state institution. The DDPD 
thus leaves ample room for new political tensions. 

International Rivalries 

There were numerous conflicts among international players over the peace 
process: between the African Union and Western powers often less concilia¬ 
tory toward Khartoum, between the AU and the UN over control of the 
peace process itself, between the AU-UN joint mediation and the AUHIP, 
and even within the UN between the Department of Political Affairs (usually 
in charge of mediation efforts and closer to AUHIP) and the Department of 
Peacekeeping Operations, which played a major role in drafting the DDPD 
and supporting JMST’s and UNAMID s efforts. These were generally dam¬ 
aging for the peace process. Sudanese actors have sometimes been able to 
play on this competition to garner external support, but most denounce this 
lack of unity among the international players. 

The government itself, in its August 2010 strategy, openly regretted 
the contradiction between the international community’s support for, on 
the one hand, the negotiations, and, the International Criminal Court, on 
the other hand, whose prosecutor interfered with the negotiations when 
he publicly advised the mediators not to negotiate with the regime. This 
interference had a negative impact on discussions over important issues 
such as justice and reconciliation, both in Doha and during more dis¬ 
crete local processes in Darfur. Those issues have been internationalized, 
taken out of the hands of local actors—“de-domesticated,” one could say 
(Tubiana, Tanner, and Abdul-Jalil 2012, 86-87). 


Darfur: A National or Local Problem? 

Since the beginning of the war in Darfur, there has been a tension between 
those, like the government and more recently the LJM, who for different 
reasons want to solve the Darfur question as a local matter, in isolation 
from the rest of Sudan, and those, like the DDPD non-signatories, who see 
Darfur as one of the marginalized peripheries of Sudan and claim a national 
agenda, largely inspired by the late John Garang’s vision of a “new Sudan.” 
This tension affects both international and Sudanese players and could have 
fundamental consequences for the future of Darfur and other marginalized 
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areas of Sudan, as well as for the north-south relationship and for the wider 
region. 

Since the signing of the DDPD, LJM chairman Tijani Sisi has been 
mostly advocating for the (voluntary) return of the IDPs and the provision 
of services to Darfur. This is in line with the revision of the government 
strategy on Darfur initiated by Ghazi Salah al-Din Attabani in 2010. As 
Sisi asserted publicly in Brussels in December 2012, “The Doha mandate 
was always limited to the conflict in Darfur, and limited by the UN man¬ 
date.” Thus, according to LJM officials, whose statements clearly reflect the 
government’s views on the issue, Darfur is not and cannot be part of the 
AUHIP mandate, whatever its renewed commitment. Since 2006, in con¬ 
trast, various international players, including the AUPD and AUHIP, have 
considered the “isolationist” view to be one of the causes of the failure of 
the peace process. They have consistently recommended a broader scope, 
although most have failed to implement a consistent policy on the matter. 

The mediation itself was directly confronted with the dilemma several 
months after the DDPD’s signing, in September 2011, when it strongly 
encouraged Mohamed Bahar Ali Hamadein, who had headed the JEM del¬ 
egation in Doha, to split from JEM. But the mediation could not benefit 
from the split, as Mohamed Bahar and his few followers were partly from 
Kordofan and thus could not find any reward in an agreement narrowly 
focused on Darfur. 

The DDPD was signed at a time when the government of Sudan was 
already supposed to be implementing several other settlements: The 2006 
Darfur Peace Agreement (and various other arrangements with splinter 
groups that joined between 2006 and 2011), and also the Eastern Sudan 
Peace Agreement and of course the Comprehensive Peace Agreement (CPA), 
including its protocols on Abyei, South Kordofan, and Blue Nile. The CPA 
was proving to be anything but comprehensive, with resumption of the wars 
in Abyei, South Kordofan, and Blue Nile in May, June, and September 2011, 
respectively. 

The collapse of those local settlements has highlighted the need to find 
a genuinely comprehensive solution. Khartoum has resisted this process: 
President Omer al-Bashir disavowed the June 28, 2011, framework agree¬ 
ment that presidential assistant Nafie Ali Nafie had signed with the SPLM- 
North, which included a commitment to an inclusive national dialogue. 
Khartoum’s perspective on the issue should not be overlooked. Since the 
independence of South Sudan, the regime has faced multiple new challenges, 
not only in the (old or new) peripheries but also in the center itself These 
include the economic crisis, expected political repercussions of the Arab 
Spring, and, maybe most worrisome, internal divisions within the ruling 
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elite. The regime is also taking seriously the attempts of both the armed and 
the unarmed opposition to unite behind a national, inclusive transition pro¬ 
gram. At least some within the government have an interest in continuing to 
seek, where possible, local piecemeal settlements with still-divided and more 
or less legitimate opponents in order to prevent a national transformation 
that could ultimately erode the regime’s power. Seen from this perspective, 
the approach implemented in Abuja and Doha should be seen as a tactic, to 
some extent successful. In this context, the selective and delayed implemen¬ 
tation of the DDPD, the continuous but often short-lived accommodations 
of weak splinters such as the JEM-Bashar, and since September 2012, the 
cooperation agreements with South Sudan, are hardly unexpected. 

But government delays and divide-and-rule tactics are only one of the 
reasons why Darfur has not been treated as part of the “Sudan problem.” 
International players on all sides, from the African Union to the United 
States, have largely failed to support such an approach, in spite of repeated 
commitments to do so. As a result, Darfur is now far behind South Kordofan 
and South Sudan on international agendas, and even farther behind other 
regional issues such as Libya (Gramizzi and Tubiana 2012). To add to this 
abandonment, even Qatar’s commitment to remain involved in the negotia¬ 
tions between the government and the Darfur rebels, as host and mediator, 
has been weakened since 2011 by the much more important Qatari role in 
Libya. Competing with the Gaddafi regime for regional diplomatic influ¬ 
ence, Qatar allied with Sudan in 2011 to successfully support (and arm) the 
Libyan rebels through Khartoum’s channels. Gaddafi’s fall deprived Darfur 
rebel movements of their main arms supplier, and Qatar lost its hard-won 
legitimacy as a neutral mediator in the Darfur conflict—but gained a new 
sphere of influence (de Waal 2013). 

Another major external factor affecting Darfur in 2011 was the resump¬ 
tion of the conflict in the “Three Areas,” where Khartoum had to fight both 
the government of South Sudan and, since the separation, the SPLM-North. 
The latter is now part of the northern opposition, although its “disengage¬ 
ment” from the South Sudanese army was sufficiently slow and confused to 
fuel Khartoum’s accusations of military support from Juba to the northern 
rebels. It gave Darfur rebel movements the opportunity to engage in a pro¬ 
cess of unification with the SPLM-North, forming the Sudan Revolutionary 
Lront (SRL) in November 2011. As a result, the Darfur rebels have started 
to extend their field of operations to South Kordofan and have strengthened 
their links with South Sudan (Gramizzi and Tubiana 2012, 55-81; 2013, 
29-30). This major change in the configuration of the conflict challenges 
international players’ reluctance to see the many Sudan crises as one. It makes 
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clear that the multiplication of local quick fixes or deals on specific issues 
will not be sufficient to resolve the fundamental issues of both Sudans. 

Concluding Note 

Misrepresentations of the Doha process and its signal achievement, the 
DDPD, have gravely affected the process itself. Following the DPA’s col¬ 
lapse, international mediators came to believe that the content of the negoti¬ 
ations mattered less than “selling” (a word frequently used by the mediators 
themselves) or “marketing” the agreement to the Darfur population, in par¬ 
ticular to the displaced communities, as well as to impatient international 
partners seeking a rapid settlement. This was the task of UNAMID, and it 
also became one of the main activities of the mediation, especially in 2010- 
2011, when the lack of progress in Doha was putting the whole process at 
risk. Together with those marketing efforts, the implicit alliance of NATO 
players with Qatar against Gaddafi also made the Western powers and the 
UN more careful not to offend Qatar—and thus more indifferent to the 
Doha results. 

Internal institutional dynamics also played a role. There is no doubt 
that decisions by the United Nations or the African Union are shaped in 
part, as in all bureaucracies, by bureaucrats’ will to perpetuate their institu¬ 
tions, as well as jobs and salaries. Referring to his own experience within the 
UN during the genocide in Rwanda, Michael Barnett has described how 
“those in and around the UN come to have a stake in and identify with 
the bureaucracy, begin to evaluate strategies and actions according to the 
needs of the bureaucracy, and, accordingly, begin to frame discussions and 
justify policies in a different manner” (1997, 576). Darfur is not Rwanda; 
but in both cases, international “indifference,” to quote Barnett, or maybe 
even complicit silence, has been part of the problem. This makes clear that 
researchers and journalists must not abandon to international bureaucrats 
the necessary independent reporting and analysis of the violence and of the 
processes to end it. 


Notes 

1. The Doha Document for Peace in Darfur is available on the website of the 
African Union-United Nations Mission in Darfur (UNAMID): in English at 
http://unamid.unmissions.org/Portals/UNAMID/DDPD%20English.pdfand 
in Arabic at http://unamid.unmissions.org/Portals/UNAMID/DDPD%20 
Arabic.pdf. 
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2. One wonders how, with only 19 days on the ground in Darfur for only some of 
its members, along with brief visits to three camps for internally displaced peo¬ 
ple, the panel could reach this conclusion. Later the report clarifies: “According 
to UNAMID’s assessment, the vast majority of Darfurians support the DDPD” 
(UN Security Council 2012, 2, 11, 12-13). Even in its 2013 report, when it was 
clear the DDPD was at an impasse, the same panel described the document’s 
implementation as “certainly advancing tangibly” (UN Security Council 2013). 
The panel even proposed that sanctions be imposed on the chairmen of the 
three main Darfur rebel movements, namely, Abdelwahid, Minni, and JEM’s 
Dr. Jibril Ibrahim, for not joining the DDPD—no matter that JEM had spent 
considerable time negotiating in Doha and that SLA-MM was, at the time of 
the talks, part of the government, including its delegation in Doha. 

3. Author’s interviews with LJM officials, July and October 2012 and January 
2013. 

4. Author’s interview with LJM official, January 2013. 

5. Author’s telephone interview with Chadian official, April 2012. 

6. For other theoretical conceptions of civil society, see Anheier (2000), Kasfir 
(1998, 2), and Lewis (2001, 1). 

7. My translation. “Notre souhait etait de vous faire venir pour assister a la signa¬ 
ture d’un accord.” 

8. Final Declaration of the Consultative Meeting of the Darfurian Civil Society, 
Doha, Qatar, November 20, 2009. www.darfurinfo.org/doha-english-rough. 
pdf. 

9. Doha II Declaration, Doha, Qatar, July 15, 2010. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Conflict and Nation 
Building: Lessons for 
Darfur from South Sudan 

M. A. Mohamed Salih 


N O State action is more likely to fragment national sentiments and 
galvanize the mobilization of subnational groups for self-rule than 
war.^ The more a state opts for war as an instrument of state build¬ 
ing, the more it hardens the resolve of marginalized groups, under the duress 
of “nationalizing” state building, to engage in their own state-building proj¬ 
ects. Most of the Darfur elite and Darfur liberation movements currently 
espouse the ideal of a democratic, united Sudan, just as the Sudan People’s 
Liberation Movement (SPLM) did initially. But just as the emphasis in 
southern Sudan quickly changed from unity to self-rule, culminating in an 
independent state, it is possible that the liberation movements in Darfur, too, 
may shift their goals if the current stalemate continues without resolution. 

Elsewhere I have argued that war making has been a pervasive factor in 
state building in Sudan (Mohamed Salih 2006, 2007). Sudan achieved inde¬ 
pendence in January 1956 amid a civil war between the south and the north 
that had begun less than a year earlier. This war continued for decades, with 
a short lull during the 1970s, until it was ended by the Comprehensive Peace 
Agreement (CPA) of 2005.^ Sudanese governments of various ideological 
persuasions have spent much of the country’s resources since independence 
waging wars designed to build a unitary state. In the case of Darfur, war 
making has been a deliberate and systematic act by the central government 
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to thwart what it perceives as a periphery struggling to assert its autonomy. 
The 2003 rebellion by Darfur liberation movements and the subsequent 
brutal and unrelenting state retaliation continued the pattern of trying to 
build a state on the basis of war. 

During the entire postindependence period, military or military-civilian 
governments predominated, shaping a state that was both authoritarian 
and predatory. Because of the mistrust between the Sudan government and 
Darfurians, the governors of the region have typically been non-Darfurians, 
often from central or northern Sudan, selected from within the ranks of the 
ruling party. There was a similar bias at the local government and munici¬ 
pality level. As a result, those who have ruled Darfur since independence 
have most often not been considered by Darfur people as their legitimate 
representatives. Most did not emerge through any form of competitive poli¬ 
tics, democratic rule, or electoral consent. The government of Sudan has 
relied on war making, trying to build legitimacy by fear rather than by 
consent.^ 

In Darfur, the state thus abdicated two of its most fundamental func¬ 
tions. It did not preserve neutrality: That is, the state did not act as a media¬ 
tor or arbiter of different ethnic, religious, and other claims. Paradoxically, 
it also abdicated the state monopoly over the use of force and coercion by 
mobilizing nonstate armed groups and paramilitary groups such as the 
Janjaweed.^ 

State building by force has also entailed predatory capture of resources, 
principally land, oil, and minerals. In Darfur, resource extraction and land 
alienation by the state has had several important effects. First, it has trig¬ 
gered conflicts between non-Darfur rulers, both colonial and national, and 
Darfur elites, not only on the basic question of who governs, but also on who 
controls employment and resources and who benefits from the allocation of 
public amenities such as schools, health services, clean drinking water, and 
roads. Among the areas of Sudan, Darfur has fared among the worst in all 
these aspects, and it remains one of Sudan’s most underdeveloped regions. 

Second, an intensification of the conflict between the agrarian and pasto¬ 
ral sectors of the economy and between these and the state-sponsored mod¬ 
ern sector has contributed to the deterioration of living conditions in this 
arid region, which is subject to recurrent droughts and famines. Increasing 
human and livestock population density in central and southern Darfur, 
which has fertile lands and higher rainfall, has exacerbated resource con¬ 
flicts. The pervasiveness of such conflicts, however, does not mean that the 
Darfur crisis can be dismissed as simply a collection of local disputes over 
resources. The Sudanese state’s involvement has caused these conflicts to be 
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scaled up to national and regional levels instead of being contained at the 
local level (Mohamed Salih 2010). 

Third, inequitable distribution of the factors of development has been 
accompanied by a skewed distribution of political power. The siphoning 
of resources from the periphery to the center has accentuated regional dis¬ 
parities, which in turn has aggravated preexisting social and ethnic cleavages 
and created new grievances in a political context ripe for rebellion. 

In Darfur and in other marginalized areas including Blue Nile, the Nuba 
Mountains, and eastern Sudan, the Sudanese government’s authoritarian 
state-building methods are in sharp contrast with post-Cold War ideals of 
democratic state building and development. The new, internationally legiti¬ 
mated state-building paradigm does not privilege a centralizing authoritar¬ 
ian state but gives priority to international and civic society engagements. 
Both the international community and domestic civil society critique the 
use of war as an instrument of state making. The state is seen as primarily 
concerned with fundamental functions, as projected in classical state theory: 
at minimum, preserving national sovereignty, providing public goods, main¬ 
taining peace and order, acting as the arbiter of different political claims, 
and protecting life and property rights (Fukuyama 2004). 

It matters how the functions of the state are implemented. State perfor¬ 
mance in this regard falls along a continuum between two poles: at one end, 
decisions are made democratically through the engagement of various social 
forces and implemented with provisions for accountability, while, at the 
other end, authoritarian arrangements limit participation and lack account¬ 
ability to the public. An essential dimension of state building is civic or 
nongovernmental engagement, with a necessary level of independence from 
the direct influence of governments and liberation movements. Building 
legitimate forms of political representation through accountable political 
parties is also essential, a role for which the Darfur liberation movements 
are still not well equipped. There is a lack of alternative political parties 
capable of competing with the sectarian political parties (the Umma Party 
and the Democratic Unionist Party) as well as with the National Congress 
Party and its surrogates in the Islamist movement. A similar gap is found 
within central Sudanese society as well. Even in South Sudan, the SPLM has 
prioritized military and authoritarian structures during the war of liberation 
rather than developing mechanisms for internal political accountability and 
peaceful electoral competition. 

Darfur has lacked a unified liberation movement with both political 
and military structures comparable to those of the SPLM and its military 
wing, the Sudan People’s Liberation Army (SPLA). Even so, the similarities 
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are striking. Both South Sudan and Darfur have experienced the repres¬ 
sive state-building strategy of the central Sudanese government. Moreover, 
movements in both places have experience in fighting wars of resistance but 
little experience organizing internal political structures that include demo¬ 
cratic accountability. As a result, Darfur can learn at least two lessons from 
South Sudan’s struggle for self-rule. 

First, while the liberation movements hold out the goal of building a 
democratic state, this provides no guarantee that they will be democratic 
once they attain autonomy or self-rule. The experiences of South Sudan and 
other liberation movements in Africa that have come to power after armed 
struggles have shown it is difficult to live up to the democratic principles 
promised during the liberation struggle. Liberation movements usually 
find it difficult to let go of the legacy of the authoritarian model, and their 
democratic credentials are not impressive (Mohamed Salih 2007). South 
Sudan suffers from a democratic deficit because of the difficulty of trans¬ 
forming liberation movement leaders and military commanders into instant 
democrats. This predicament, which is not unique to South Sudan, is partly 
due to the nondemocratic nature of war and the regimented social organi¬ 
zation that war creates. In fact, the model of the authoritarian state that 
they oppose and the experience of war itself both provide strong pressures 
against the emergence of sustainable democratic institutions. South Sudan’s 
struggle for independence and the Darfur liberation movements’ struggle 
for autonomy and for power and wealth sharing in a democratic Sudan are 
essentially similar in this respect. The military success of an insurgency may 
bring peace in the sense of an absence of war, but it in no way guarantees a 
sustainable peace based on inclusive democratic institutions. A lesson that 
Darfur liberation movements can learn from South Sudan’s independence is 
that the best guarantor of political independence is nurturing the emergence 
of democratic governance. 

Second, the lack of a visible “greater Darfur nationalism” and the frag¬ 
mentation and internal cleavages within Darfur make it difficult to cement 
an all-encompassing Darfur national identity.^ Such cleavages are still pres¬ 
ent in South Sudan despite the area’s common status under colonial rule and 
the unifying political hegemony of the SPLM/SPLA (Rands 2010). Around 
the world, internal divisions are common within ethnic, religious, or lan¬ 
guage-based liberation movements, and the movement in South Sudan is 
no exception. The case of South Sudan illustrates that even when such lib¬ 
eration movements have overcome or set aside divisions in the course of 
the struggle, they often find it difficult to maintain their unity after the 
initial goal of liberation is attained. Internal squabbles within movements 
create their own dynamics. As illustrated in South Sudan, any attempt at 
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state making by force undermines democratic state building and invites the 
emergence of new insurgencies. 

In addition to avoiding these pitfalls, Darfur liberation movements should 
also safeguard against replicating the predatory nature of the Sudanese state, 
which used land alienation as a source of revenue as well as a potential tool to 
reward its clients and win political support. The following section addresses 
this issue with particular reference to resource extraction and conflicts in 
Darfur and independent South Sudan. 

Resource Extraction and Internal Conflicts 

Like most predatory colonial or independent states, Sudan has been infa¬ 
mous for using nondemocratic means, including force, for land alienation, 
resource capture, and inequitable development. In the past few years, land 
has acquired new importance as the government has pursued oil and min¬ 
eral exploration in Darfur to compensate for resources lost to Khartoum 
after the independence of South Sudan in 2011 (Sharaky 2005). The oil 
concessions in Darfur are sizable, providing an incentive for the Darfur lib¬ 
eration movements to seek independence, following the precedent of South 
Sudan. The key difference in Darfur is that oil and minerals are still poten¬ 
tial reserves rather than resources already being exploited. 

The Sudan government risks making unity unattractive to the people of 
Darfur by repeating the same mistakes as in South Sudan, in particular, by 
failing to provide a fair distribution of the benefits of resource exploitation. 
Waldner (1999, 46-52) argues that in cases of late development, state build¬ 
ing can be viewed essentially as a function of the patterns of state economic 
intervention, including distributive fiscal policies. The lack of development 
is the most glaring evidence of how the Sudanese state failed to discharge its 
responsibility to the people of South Sudan in the past and continues to fail 
Darfur in the present. Darfurians within and outside the liberation move¬ 
ments express common grievances against economic neglect and underde¬ 
velopment under a predatory state built on resource extraction and land 
alienation. 

Land alienation is already a very real issue for independent South Sudan, with 
roots in decisions made before independence. David Deng (2011, 7) writes: 

between the start of2007 and the end of 2010, foreign interests sought or 
acquired a total of 2.64 million hectares of land (26,400 km^) in the agri¬ 
culture, forestry and biofuel sectors alone. That is a larger land area than 
the entire country of Rwanda. If one adds domestic investments, some of 
which date back to the pre-war period, and investments in tourism and 
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conservation, the figure rises to 5.74 million hectares (57,400 km^), or 

nine percent of Southern Sudan’s total land area. 

Land alienation of this magnitude has already begun to stir deep resent¬ 
ment among the rural populations of South Sudan. On the whole, the 
people of South Sudan expected their own government to be more con¬ 
scious of the socioeconomic and environmental conditions that have con¬ 
tributed to their poverty for decades. Similarly, north of the border, in 
Sudan, the rallying of the people of the Nuba Mountains against the 
government is based not mainly on ethnic or religious factors, but on 
large-scale land alienation that has deprived rural communities of their 
main sources of livelihood. In southern Darfur, as well, state support for 
large-scale mechanized schemes has triggered conflicts between the non- 
Darfurian operators, mostly from central or northern Sudan, and local 
elites who resent prime agricultural lands being turned over to outsiders 
(UNEP 2007). These conflicts are not just about investment but also 
about who governs, how resources are managed, and how development 
benefits are distributed. 

In Darfur, the civil war has intensified the conflict between agrarian 
and pastoral communities, on the one hand, and the state-sponsored mod¬ 
ern sector, on the other. Recurrent droughts and famines in the desert and 
semi-desert zones of northern Darfur during the past three decades have 
contributed to mass displacement of people. The mass movement of popula¬ 
tion southward to central and southern Darfur, which has fertile lands and 
higher rainfall, greatly increased the human and livestock density in these 
regions, which in turn intensified resource conflicts. The land question 
therefore is fundamental to any sustainable resolution of conflict. 

South Sudan’s national development strategy has included large-scale 
land concessions to foreign investors at very low prices, accentuating con¬ 
flicts between local communities and the state (GoSS 2011). The lesson for 
Darfur liberation movements and elites is that whether they remain part of 
a united Sudan or decide to part ways with Sudan altogether, such conflicts 
will still need to be addressed. The centrality of land to the Darfur strug¬ 
gle goes deeper, however, than an elite looking for quick financial gains 
through large concessions to foreign investment. There is a fundamental 
difference of perception between the Darfur elite and ordinary citizens on 
the objectives of the liberation struggle. While the leaders of the Darfur 
liberation movements see the conflict as a war of liberation, justified and 
fought on political grounds, for the majority of Darfurians, the conflict 
is rooted in a more tangible issue—the control of resources vital to their 
future. 
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Intrastate Conflicts Are Regional Conflicts 

The political and social dimensions of conflicts within Sudan and South 
Sudan are closely linked to complex regional dynamics beyond their borders. 
Multiple insurgencies and counterinsurgencies on and near national bound¬ 
aries are fueled by support that flows both ways across borders as govern¬ 
ments support rebels in neighboring states. The internal conflicts in South 
Sudan, Darfur, Chad, and the Central African Republic have direct effects 
across borders, escalating multiple social, environmental, and humanitarian 
crises in the region. 

Thus Sudan’s so-called internal conflicts are not merely internal matters, 
but are directly or indirectly linked to conflicts in neighboring countries. 
The same applies to the emergent ethnic tensions on the South Sudan- 
Darfur border. Darfur’s borders with South Sudan, Chad, Central African 
Republic, and Libya, as well as the border between Darfur and the rest of 
Sudan, are geographically, ethnically, and politically fluid. The borders 
divide several ethnic groups that share common history, language, culture, 
and geography (Hasan and Doornbos 1977; O’Fahey 1980; O’Fahey and 
Abu Salim 1983). 

In particular, the Darfur conflict has revived earlier cycles of conflict 
between peoples marginalized by both the Sudanese and the Chadian 
states.^ As predatory states, Sudan and Chad regularly send tax collectors 
and exploit natural resources but do not provide meaningful social services 
or development projects (schools, hospitals, roads, investment, employment). 
In Chad, an array of rebel groups is opposing the civilian dictatorship of 
Idris Deby. The Sudanese Janjaweed militia, sponsored by the government 
in Khartoum, has pursued the fleeing Darfur refugees into Chad, and as of 
2006 the United Nations estimated that Chad was host to approximately 
232,000 refugees from Darfur. The spillover of the Darfur conflict into 
Chad, as well as fighting between Chadian rebel groups and the national 
army, has also resulted in at least 92,000 Chadians internally displaced in 
eastern Chad (UN 2006, 167).^ 

Conflicts in Darfur and Chad have also exacerbated instability within 
the Central African Republic, where “rebellion was ignited by long-standing 
political, economic, and security concerns stemming from the weakness of 
the state” (Campbell 2006, 1). The area of the Central African Republic 
bordering Chad harbors Chadian rebel forces, while some 48,000 refugees 
from the Central African Republic are in Chad (UN 2006, 167; see also 
Hanson 2007). 

Libya, beginning under longtime leader Muammar Gaddafi, added 
another source of instability in the region. Gaddafi established the Islamic 
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Legion in 1972 with the main aim of unifying Muslim Arabic-speaking 
ethnic groups in Chad and Darfur. The Legion was active in the Libyan- 
Chadian war, with about 2,000 soldiers in Darfur. Later, Gaddafi also created 
A1 Tajamu Al-Arabi, the Arab Gathering or League, a military group with 
objectives similar to those of the Legion (Prunier 2005; Flint and de Waal 
2005). The boundaries between the activities of these two clandestine mili¬ 
tary organizations are rather murky. With the eruption of the war in Darfur 
in 2003, Libya intensified its involvement in Sudan. Ethnic groups such 
as the Tubu, Bideyat, and Zaghawa, who straddle the Sudan-Libya-Chad 
borders, were recruited into the Darfur liberation movements, notably the 
Justice and Equality Movement (JEM) and Sudan Liberation Army (SLA) 
and their various offshoots. Gaddafi financed the rebel movements and pro¬ 
vided them with weapons and training bases inside Libya (Flint and de Waal 
2005). 

Gaddafi’s support to the Darfur liberation movements was motivated 
partly by his fear that the Islamist regime in Khartoum would support 
the Libyan jihad movement against him. Gaddafi also sought to destabi¬ 
lize Idris Deby’s rule following Libya’s defeat in its war against Chad. The 
Libyan Peace Initiative of July 2007 was officially intended to unite vari¬ 
ous peace efforts for Darfur (African Union-United Nations, Egyptian, 
Eritrean, and Qatari), but for Gaddafi it was primarily an opportunity 
to increase his influence on future developments in Darfur and Sudan in 
general. 

In response to Libya’s meddling in Darfur, Sudan provided support for 
the Libyan opposition during the 2011 uprising against Gaddafi. Libya 
meanwhile hosted Khalil Ibrahim, leader of the JEM, from June 2010 until 
Gaddafi was ousted. The JEM leader returned to Sudan emboldened and 
better armed after helping himself to huge caches of Libyan weapons during 
the chaos following NATO’s bombardment (de Waal 2013). However, he 
was killed on December 25, 2011. 

One of the main results of the collapse of the Gaddafi regime and the 
improvement of the relationship between Sudan and Chad is that three 
Darfur liberation movements—^JEM plus two factions of the SLA—came 
together with the SPLM’s northern branch, SPLM-North, in the Sudan 
Revolutionary Front (SRF) and expanded their activities into South 
Kordofan and subsequently South Sudan (Ferrie 2011). Also known as the 
Kauda Alliance for the place where it was formed, this coalition rejected the 
Doha Document for Peace in Darfur (see Tubiana’s chapter in this book for 
more details). 

The experience of South Sudan shows that no state is insulated from 
its neighbors. Whether the Darfur elites and liberation movements seek 
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independence or a form of autonomy within Sudan, conflicts in other parts 
of Sudan and in the broader region will continue to have significant impact 
on the course of events. The reemergence of one or more independent or 
autonomous entities within Darfur would likely complicate rather than 
resolve the situation. Moreover, redrawing borders, in areas where border 
communities are poor, deprived of national development, and lacking in 
infrastructure, cannot resolve the fundamental issues. The issues that cause 
conflict will continue to exist, and people on both sides of borders will con¬ 
tinue to cross, with or without the permission of states, whether autonomous 
or independent. 


No Matter How Comprehensive: Peace 
Agreements amid Mistrust 

In a seminal paper on the problems of power sharing in Africa, Ian Spears, 
using the cases of Angola, Ethiopia, Rwanda, and Somalia, rightly argues 
that “power sharing agreements are difficult to arrive at, even more dif¬ 
ficult to implement, and even when implemented, such agreements rarely 
stand the test of time. Indeed, there are relatively few historical examples 
of successful, formalized power sharing in Africa which would warrant its 
advocacy” (2002, I). It should be added that the difficulties are multiplied if 
the liberation movements opposing the government in power are themselves 
divided and lack unifying leadership and defined goals. 

The case of power sharing between the government of Sudan and the 
SPLM during the interim period (2005-2011) vividly exposed the difficul¬ 
ties that such agreements face if implemented without good faith and mutual 
trust. The period was marked by unremitting hostility between Sudan and 
southern Sudan. While the CPA eventually resulted in a successful referen¬ 
dum and an independent South Sudan, there were numerous confrontations 
in the course of implementation that threatened the process with collapse. 
Among many other incidents: 

■ Fierce fighting erupted in the southern town of Malakal in 2006. 

■ In 2007, the SPLM temporarily suspended participation in the National 
Unity Government, accusing Sudan of failing to honor the CPA. 

■ Intense fighting broke out between northern and southern forces in 
the disputed town of Abyei in 2008. 

■ In 2009, the SPLM accused Sudan of supplying arms to ethnic groups 
in the south to destabilize the region (McEvoy and LeBrun 2010). 

■ The SPLM boycotted parliament over a bill allowing intelligence 
services to retain widespread powers in 2009. 
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Since the independence of the south in 2011, armed confrontations 
between South Sudan and Sudan, although sporadic, have continued. 
President Salva Kiir and President Omer al-Bashir have met in an attempt 
to resolve some of the outstanding problems between the two countries, and 
the African Union has maintained an energetic mediation effort, which in 
early 2013 seems to be coming to fruition. But sustainable peace is still a 
fragile goal rather than a reality, as illustrated by events in the two years after 
South Sudan’s independence: 

■ The SPLM accused the Sudan government of bombing the Yida refu¬ 
gee camp in South Sudan’s Unity State. 

■ Sudanese troops backed by tanks seized Abyei town and its environs. 
The United Nations Security Council demanded that Sudan withdraw 
its troops from Abyei, a call swiftly rejected by Khartoum. 

■ Fighting erupted between the northern army and southern-aligned 
militia in Blue Nile and South Kordofan in 2011 and is continuing 
to date. 

■ Clashes erupted between the South Sudan security forces and rebels in 
South Sudan’s Jonglei State in 2011 and are continuing to date. 

■ Sudan halted oil exports from South Sudan through Sudanese terri¬ 
tory, undermining the latest efforts by the two countries to negoti¬ 
ate a revenue-sharing deal. South Sudan shut down its oil facilities to 
protest the Sudanese government’s decision to block oil tankers from 
leaving Port Sudan. 

■ South Sudan occupied Heglig oil field in the South Sudan-Sudan bor¬ 
der area but was repulsed by Sudanese armed forces in 2012 (Lupai 
2012). 

In the case of Darfur, in addition to humanitarian intervention with a 
limited contingent of international peacekeeping forces, a number of inter¬ 
national parties attempted a succession of peace initiatives. Although the 
Darfur liberation movements have not received direct approval from the 
international community, their struggle for self-determination (in the form 
of regional or federal autonomy) and for a democratic Sudanese state has 
earned them respect. The international community strongly denounced 
the atrocities committed in Darfur, mainly against civilian populations, by 
the Sudanese government. The quest for peace, however, was hobbled by 
internal divisions within the Darfurian movements as well as by Sudanese 
government intransigence. Each of the peace initiatives achieved formal 
agreements among some parties but also excluded others, and none seems to 
have had much impact on the ground. 
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The Darfur Peace Agreement sponsored by the African Union and the 
United Nations was signed on May 5, 2006, in Abuja, Nigeria, by the 
Sudanese government and the SLA faction led by Minni Minnawi (SLA- 
MM).^ On paper, the agreement was admirable. Its first nine “general prin¬ 
ciples for power sharing” read as follows: 

1. The Republic of the Sudan is an independent, sovereign state; sov¬ 
ereignty is vested in the people and shall be exercised by the State 
in accordance with the provisions of the National Constitution into 
which this Agreement shall be incorporated. 

2. Citizenship shall be the basis for civil and political rights and 
obligations. 

3. Religions, beliefs, traditions and customs are the source of moral 
strength and inspiration for the Sudanese people. 

4. A peaceful devolution of power through democratic means is a guar¬ 
antor of stability and unity of the country. 

5. Separation of the legislative, executive and judicial powers shall con¬ 
solidate good governance, accountability, transparency and commit¬ 
ment to the welfare of the people. 

6. The rule of law shall prevail and the independence of the judiciary 
shall be guaranteed. 

7. The Parties reiterate their commitment to respect, protect and pro¬ 
mote human rights and fundamental freedoms. 

8. Power sharing is vital for national unity. The peaceful transfer of 
power on the; basis of free and fair elections shall be the foundation 
for democratic governance in the Sudan. 

9. A federal system of government, with an effective devolution of pow¬ 
ers and a clear distribution of responsibilities between the centre and 
other levels of government, including local administration, is essential 
to ensure fair and equitable participation by the citizens of the Sudan 
in general and those of Darfur in particular.^ 

While Minnawi s SLA-MM signed the agreement, the SLA faction of Abdel 
Wahid Mohamed Nur (SLA-AW) and the Justice and Equality Movement of 
Khalil Ibrahim both refused to sign (de Waal 2006). In rejecting the agree¬ 
ment, they argued that it did not offer their movements direct participation in 
security arrangements. They also asserted that the protocols on power sharing 
and wealth sharing did not adequately address the root causes of the conflict, 
particularly the inequalities that contributed to the conflict in the first place. 

In 2009, after a lull of three years, another round of peace talks began. 
The so-called Doha process led in April 2011 to an agreement between the 
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Sudan government and the Liberation and Justice Movement, an umbrella 
group created from splinters of the original SLA and JEM on the initiative 
of international mediators. The JEM, the largest and probably the militar¬ 
ily most powerful of the Darfur movements, was not party to the Doha 
agreement, nor was either faction of the SLA. Article 3 of the agreement, on 
power sharing, provided: 

36. Power sharing in Sudan, and in Darfur in particular, shall respect 
the principle of proportionality, and Darfur shall fully participate in all 
forms of political power in Sudan’s National Government. 

37. Affirmative action shall be taken in favor of the people of Darfur to 
augment appointment into public and civil services. For the long term, 
special educational training and public employment opportunities shall 
be provided to enable the people of Darfur to participate fully on an 
equal basis in contributing to the welfare of Sudan. 

38. The representation of the people of Darfur at the national level shall 
reflect the proportion of the Darfur population after the separation of 
South Sudan. 

This agreement has had little or no effect on the ground. Violence is 
continuing, perpetrated both by the Sudanese government and its Popular 
Defence Forces and by the multiple factions of the liberation movements. 
In 2013, reports from Darfur describe a situation of no war and no peace, 
with many combatants as well as opportunistic armed men extorting money 
at roadblocks. The fracturing of the liberation movements into more than 
16 squabbling factions makes it difficult to distinguish between liberation 
movement fighters and common bandits. 

In this context, the Darfur political elite and the liberation movements 
were quick to embrace the independence of South Sudan in July 2011. They 
subsequently joined in the creation of the Sudan Revolutionary Front, an 
alliance of JEM, the two main SLA factions, and the SPLM-North. This 
alliance, however, fell short of a fully united front, bringing together sev¬ 
eral distinct and internally divided Darfurian groups with a group active in 
other areas of Sudan. This added the complexity of the conflicts in South 
Kordofan and Blue Nile, as well as the additional factor of an indirect rela¬ 
tionship with the ruling party and military force of independent South 
Sudan, the SPLM and SPLA. Since those conflicts are themselves extremely 
difficult to resolve, the net effect for the Darfur liberation movements is 
almost certainly to reduce the chances of a solution to conflict. 

While the CPA led to the independence of South Sudan, issues left unre¬ 
solved by that agreement limit the capacity of South Sudan to contribute 
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to peace in the region to its north. At the same time, divisions within the 
Darfurian movements add immense obstacles to their constructive partici¬ 
pation in negotiations for more comprehensive solutions. 

Conclusions 

Considering the experiences of South Sudan and their implication for 
Darfur, one can draw a number of conclusions that can be summarized as 
follows. 

First, while South Sudan’s struggle for self-determination was led by a 
generally hegemonic movement and military force, the SPLM/SPLA, inter¬ 
nal divisions are still leading to conflicts within the new state and on the 
border, which resist peaceful solutions. In Darfur, the proliferation of divi¬ 
sions within the movements to date foreshadows continuing divisions in 
the future, whether or not Darfur achieves autonomy or independence or 
remains under the control of a centralized Sudanese state. 

Second, South Sudan unfortunately has not charted a new course on 
resource management. Instead it has followed Sudan’s predatory pattern of 
dependence on oil revenues and alienation of community land to foreign 
investors. In this case, Darfur should learn from South Sudan by avoiding 
its mistakes. Resource management for the benefit of the people requires 
respecting their land rights. Moreover, exploitation of oil and minerals in a 
landlocked state depends on maintaining good relationships with neighbors 
who control routes to the sea—in this case, Sudan. This geographic reality 
will persist regardless of the political status of Darfur, as it has for South 
Sudan. 

Third, in terms of political relations and potential conflicts, the regional 
geopolitical context also will remain fundamental, whatever the political 
status of Darfur. Given the fluid borders between Darfur and its immediate 
neighbors, relationships with South Sudan, Chad, and the Central African 
Republic must be managed to promote peace rather than conflict. 

Fourth, all Darfur agreements with the government have been compre¬ 
hensive only in name. None of them has included all the liberation move¬ 
ments, which continue their squabbling. South Sudan’s experience illustrates 
that issues left unresolved, whether because they are omitted from the text 
of a peace agreement or because provisions in the agreement are not imple¬ 
mented, continue to cause instability. In the case of Darfur, agreements on 
paper have failed to gain the consent of key parties to the conflict, thus fail¬ 
ing to meet the minimum preconditions for implementation on the ground. 

What is the prospect for new developments that might break through the 
current impasse and allow real progress toward peace? From the perspective 
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of the Sudanese government—as reflected in a conversation I had with 
an official, who prefers to remain anonymous—current developments in 
Darfur do not seem to offer new prospects for peace, but neither do they 
seem to be leading to an escalation of the conflict. 

In particular, this official stressed, divisions among the Darfur libera¬ 
tion movements have intensified due to internal struggles and, since the col¬ 
lapse of the Gaddafi regime, competition for dwindling external resources 
to fight the war. An alternative to Libyan financial and military support is 
support from South Sudan, but it is engulfed in internal insurgencies and 
insecurity of its own. South Sudan is increasingly irritated by being drawn 
into the problems of old Sudan, which it sees as having frustrated its own 
state building and development efforts. South Sudan also recognizes that 
if the endgame of the Darfur liberation movements’ struggle is to remain 
within a united Sudan, it may not be in South Sudan’s interest to support 
them, not knowing what kind of government will replace the current regime 
in Sudan. 

Furthermore, the official said, some Darfur liberation movement lead¬ 
ers involved in the Doha process have recognized that peace in a united 
Darfur may in fact be more attainable than peace between Sudan and South 
Sudan. 

While changes are possible within the ranks of the Darfurian move¬ 
ments and, perhaps more plausibly, through or within the ruling elite in 
Khartoum, neither development seems imminent. Nor would such changes 
be likely to improve the bleak prospects for peace in Darfur in the short to 
medium term. Violence and conflict, even if not full-scale war, seem likely 
to prevail in the foreseeable future. 

Notes 

1. Portions of this section are based on my chapter in the edited volume by Jack 
Mangala, New Security Threats and Crises in Africa (Mohamed Salih 2010). 

2. The first civil war between the south and the north lasted from 1955 to 1972. 
The second civil war, from 1983 onward, began in the south but soon engulfed 
the east, the Nuba Mountains, southern Blue Nile, and Darfur. 

3. Tilly (1985) and Waldner (1999) are instructive in informing this debate. 

4. Janjaweed is a code name for tribal militias created by the National Islamic Front 
to operate in Darfur. They are largely recruited from Baggara nomadic groups 
who historically harbored animosity against the original populations of Darfur 
and controlled vast stretches of land for farming and grazing purposes. According 
to the United Nations, tribal militias such as the Janjaweed are part of the Popular 
Defence Forces (PDF), a paramilitary force created by the Sudan government and 
intended to act on behalf of the state (Mohamed Salih 2005, 11-12). 
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5. See Tubiana’s chapter in this book for a thorough explication of internal divi¬ 
sions within Darfur. 

6. Tubiana (2011) provides an informed debate on the regional dimension of the 
Darfur conflict. 

7. For background on the civil war in Chad, see Nolutshungu (1995); on the 
plight of Sudanese refugees in Chad, especially women, see LaFauci (2010). 

8. The Abuja talks followed on the footsteps of the N’djamena meeting of April 
2004. During the negotiations, the Sudanese government refused the African 
Union’s request to increase its observer mission in Darfur from 300 to 3,500, 
with a mandate to protect civilians. For their part, the liberation movements 
(JEM and SLA) demanded the disarmament of the Janjaweed and improved 
access to humanitarian assistance delivered directly to them and not through 
government-held territories. 

9. Darfur Peace Agreement, Chapter 1, Article 1. The text of the agreement is 
available on the United Nations Peacemaker website, http://peacemaker.un.org/ 
node/535. 

10. Doha Document for Peace in Darfur, Chapter II, Article 3. The text of the 
document is available at http://www.sudantribune.com/IMG/pdf/DPA-_ 
Doha_draft.pdf 
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CHAPTER 11 


Back to War in Sudan: Flawed Peace 
Agreement, Failed Political Will 

Guma Kunda Korney 


S udan’s postindependence history has been marked by the longest civil 
war in Africa, followed by the separation of the southern part of the 
country in 2011. Today Sudan is in political disarray, with an uncer¬ 
tain future. It remains a highly contested and dysfunctional state in “per¬ 
petual turbulence” (Lesch 1998; Elnur 2009; de Waal 2007). Successive 
governments have followed a counterproductive policy of attempting to 
force national unity through coerced uniformity instead of cherishing the 
nation’s diversity; this has paralyzed nation building and national integra¬ 
tion, preventing the emergence of a viable political entity (’Abd al-Rahim 
1970; Deng 1973, 1995; Beshir 1984; Khalid 2003; Korney 2010d). The 
first and second civil wars of 1955-1972 and 1983-2005, the separation of 
South Sudan in 2011, and the current violent conflicts in Darfur, the Nuba 
Mountains, and southern Blue Nile attest to the continuing turmoil. 

The Comprehensive Peace Agreement (CPA) of 2005 brought an end to 
the second civil war. But its outcome and implementation disappointed the 
majority of Sudanese people, particularly those in the Nuba Mountains, 
southern Blue Nile, and Abyei, border territories widely referred to as mar¬ 
ginalized or transitional (Korney 2010a). In the political rhetoric that has 
followed the separation of South Sudan, these areas have been described as 
the “new south” of Sudan, a term with both geographic and sociopolitical 
implications. 
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Initially, the CPA aimed to make unity attractive, establish good gov¬ 
ernance and political stability, and redress a set of political, economic, 
social, and administrative grievances. Instead, it ended up making separa¬ 
tion attractive, consolidated the pre-CPA contested regime, and intensified 
political instability and socioeconomic crises nationwide. The continuation 
of the Darfur conflict and the recent drift back to violence in the Nuba 
Mountains and southern Blue Nile imply that the CPA is neither “compre¬ 
hensive” nor an effective framework for resolving Sudan’s protracted wars 
and political instability. 

Substantial parts of the CPA related to the Nuba Mountains and south¬ 
ern Blue Nile either remain unimplemented or were implemented with sig¬ 
nificant delay. This, I argue, is the result of two key problems with the CPA: 
first, lack of political will and commitment by the involved parties, and sec¬ 
ond, flaws in the original design of the agreement, particularly with regard 
to the two areas. The renewed violent conflicts in the Nuba Mountains and 
southern Blue Nile point to the failure of the CPA to effectively address 
the motivations for joining the armed struggle in the 1980s. Relegating the 
issues concerning these two areas to the margins of the agenda during nego¬ 
tiations and in the subsequent implementation of the peace agreement was 
a serious political mistake—one that is likely to have a far-reaching negative 
impact on the political stability of both Sudan and South Sudan. 

This chapter first reviews the political dynamics of the peace negotia¬ 
tions from 2002 through 2005 with a focus on the salient features of the 
CPAs Protocol on the Resolution of the Conflict in Southern Kordofan 
and Blue Nile States (hereafter referred to as “the protocol”). Second, the 
implementation of the protocol in South Kordofan is assessed in light of 
political, economic, social, and administrative issues in the region. Third, 
the political trajectories and consequences of the renewed conflict in the 
region are briefly examined. A summary of the discussion and its implica¬ 
tions concludes the chapter. 

Politics of Exclusion and Inclusion in Peace Negotiations 

From the outset, the “Three Areas” of Abyei, South Kordofan State, and Blue 
Nile State were a contentious issue in the peace negotiations. The govern¬ 
ment of Sudan demanded their exclusion from the negotiation agenda on the 
grounds that the mediating Intergovernmental Authority on Development 
(IGAD) was only supposed to address the problem of southern Sudan. 
Conversely, the Sudan People’s Liberation Movement (SPLM) demanded 
their inclusion together with the south as one geopolitical and military block. 
It argued that the problem was not “southern Sudan,” but, rather, “Sudan.” 
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After the agreement on the right of southern Sudan to exercise self- 
determination through a referendum, the SPLM called for a “separate but 
parallel” proposal for self-determination for the Nuba Mountains and Blue 
Nile (see Rahhal 2001a, 2001b; Korney 2010a, 2010d). The SPLM leaders 
from the two regions, Yusuf Kuwa Meki and Malik Agar, informed the 
government delegation and the IGAD mediators that their two regions are 
indeed part of the liberated areas, together with southern Sudan. Should the 
government reject their position, they warned, the two areas would remain 
outside the settlement and continue to fight for their rights. In explaining 
the Nubas’ demand for self-determination, Yusuf Kuwa emphasized their 
history of being treated as second-class citizens in Sudan, the threat of geno¬ 
cide that hangs over them, and their long and bitter struggle for justice and 
equality (Rahhal 2001a, 121). Kuwa argued that if the people of southern 
Sudan opted for separation, their choice would be respected. However, after 
the independence of South Sudan, the Nuba should be able to choose among 
three options: (a) to be part of the new state, (b) to remain part of the north, 
that is, Sudan, or (c) to have independent statehood (Korney 2010d, 127). 

Since the government resisted inclusion of the two areas in the nego¬ 
tiations, the mediators were faced with a standoff Finally, as a result of 
persistent pressures on both parties by international and local actors, a 
breakthrough was reached.^ This resulted in the inclusion of the contested 
areas in a separate track in the last stage of peace negotiations and, as a 
consequence, in the CPA. This was followed by the signing of the United 
States-brokered Nuba Mountains Cease-fire Agreement (CFA) on January 
19, 2002 (see Korney 2010d; H. Johnson 2011). 

The CFA brought an immediate cessation of hostilities between the 
warring parties and allowed for free movement of civilians, goods, and 
humanitarian assistance across the divides in the region. The implementa¬ 
tion of the cease-fire was assigned to a very limited number of international 
and national personnel working under a conflict resolution body, the Joint 
Military Commission, and a larger monitoring body, the Joint Monitoring 
Mission. Although the CFA was greeted with considerable skepticism, sev¬ 
eral reports have documented its achievements, including those by Danforth 
(2002), architect of the CFA, and Wilhemsen (2004), chairman of the Joint 
Military Commission (see also Vogt 2003; Meyer 2005; Korney 2010d). 
However, this impressive success in confidence building along multiple 
divides was not maintained. Instead, it was eroded during the transitional 
period of the CPA led by the United Nations Mission in Sudan (UNMIS). 

The CFA came to an end following the signing of the CPA. The peace 
agreement was the result of negotiation and mediation shaped by the com¬ 
peting and intermingled interests of local, national, regional, and global 
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actors (see Grawert 2010; Katate 2010; H. Johnson 2011). South Kordofan 
and Blue Nile were not a priority for the key regional and international 
mediators, namely, IGAD and the Troika (Norway, the United States, and 
the United Kingdom). In a recent insider account, Hilde F. Johnson,^ one of 
the mediators, writes that they were convinced of “the impossibility of the 
Nuba Mountains and Blue Nile exercising self-determination by referendum 
along the same lines as the South as a whole. It was quite clear that it would 
not ‘fly’ with Khartoum” (2011, 131). The intention instead was to strike “a 
deal for the South only, at the expense of other marginalized peoples and of 
their allies in the Three Areas” (118). 

Toward this end, intense pressure was brought to bear on the SPLM lead¬ 
ers, particularly John Garang and the leaders of the two regions, Abdel Aziz 
Al-Hilu and Malik Agar. Johnson describes how she and other international 
mediators bluntly persuaded Garang and the regional leaders to give up their 
original negotiating position on these areas: 

The bigger problem was the SPLM/A. Garang would not budge. I assumed 
that he was under pressure from his people in the Nuba Mountains and 
Southern Blue Nile. We agreed that I would meet Garang alone, and in a 
separate room I told him that it was time for him to back down. Finally, 
he conceded. I went to Ali Osman with the news, and stressed the need 
for no changes in the text. [... ] The protocols on power sharing and the 
Three Areas were finally signed at 10 p.m. (H. Johnson 2011, l4l) 

Regrettably, evidence now shows that those pressures were counterproduc¬ 
tive in establishing a real peace in the two regions. Johnson laments the part 
she played in this: 

I was later to regret deeply my role in persuading Abd al-Aziz and Malik. 

[... ] What I did just added to the betrayal the people of those areas have 
since felt at the hands of the Khartoum elites and the international com¬ 
munity. That betrayal is deeply felt and needs to be borne in mind when 
future scenarios for Sudan are considered. (H. Johnson 2011, 132) 

Johnson’s testimony implies that the two areas were, in fact, nothing more 
than bargaining chips between the negotiating parties and the mediators. 
Their final status in the CPA was determined by a protocol with many loop¬ 
holes that came to have negative consequences, not only for the two regions, 
but also for the relation between, and consequently the political stability of, 
the two Sudans. 
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Salient Features of the Protocol 

The Comprehensive Peace Agreement signed in Nairobi, Kenya, on January 9, 
2005, consists of six protocols/arrangements and two appendices of implemen¬ 
tation modalities: (a) the Machakos Agreement; (b) Power Sharing; (c) Wealth 
Sharing; (d) Resolution of the Abyei Conflict; (e) Resolution of the Conflict in 
Southern Kordofan and Blue Nile States; (f) Security Arrangements Agreement; 
(g) Permanent Ceasefire and Security Arrangements Implementation 
Modalities and Appendices; and (h) Implementation Modalities and Global 
Implementation Matrix and Appendices.^ 

In the Protocol on the Resolution of the Conflict in Southern Kordofan 
and Blue Nile States, signed on May 26, 2004, the two parties agreed on 
certain modalities and principles as the basis for lasting solutions to the con¬ 
flict in the two regions. The protocol contains two sets of arrangements for 
normalizing the situation in the two regions during the transitional period 
and beyond. 

The first set includes, among others (a) sociopolitical accommodation 
through power sharing and wealth sharing; (b) integration of civil service, 
police, and judiciary; (c) creation of an integrated military force formed 
from the Sudan People’s Liberation Army (SPLA) and the Sudan Armed 
Forces; (d) achieving social reconciliation among different ethnic groups in 
the two regions; (e) setting up an institutional framework for settling land 
rights disputes; and (f) assisting internally displaced people in returning to 
their homelands. These arrangements were formulated as preconditions for 
the sociopolitical stability that must prevail before the second set of arrange¬ 
ments can be introduced. 

The second set includes a number of specific political steps in a logi¬ 
cal sequence with specified timing. It starts with a population census as a 
prerequisite for holding elections. The elections in turn should serve as a 
prerequisite for holding a popular consultation as a final step in the conflict 
resolution process. 

Moreover, the protocol provides for the allocation of specific economic 
resources coupled with exclusive power sharing between the ruling National 
Congress Party (NCP) and the SPLM in the two regions. Provisions are as 
follows: 

1. South Kordofan State shares 2 percent of the oil produced in its 
territory. 

2. Seventy-five percent of the National Reconstruction and Development 
Fund (NRDF) is designated for war-affected areas, particularly 
South Kordofan/Nuba Mountains and Blue Nile States, with the aim 
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of bringing them up to the national average standards and level of 
development. 

3. In addition to the budgetary allocations and the two states’ share in 
the NRDF, the president shall allocate an amount of money to the 
two states. 

4. During the interim period, power sharing in each of the states is to be 
allocated as follows: 55 percent of the executive and legislative powers 
to the NCP and 45 percent to the SPLM. 

5. The two states shall exercise the right of “popular consultation” to 
assess the effectiveness of the protocol in redressing their political and 
socioeconomic grievances. 

6. A land commission shall be established in each of the two states to 
redress the land question in close coordination with the National 
Land Commission.^ 

The protocol also provides that the definition and naming of the 
region as “Southern Kordofan” or “Nuba Mountains” shall be settled 
before the agreement is concluded. The choice of a name for the region 
was hotly debated during the negotiations between the government and 
the SPLM. While the former insisted on “South Kordofan,” the latter 
made constant reference to the “Nuba Mountains” as a historical name 
during 1914-1928.^ In response to the disagreement, it was stated in a 
footnote to the protocol that “The name of the State shall be settled before 
the conclusion of the whole agreement by a committee representing the 
State.” Surprisingly, the final version of the Implementation Modalities 
of the protocol announced that “The name of the State shall be Southern 
Kordofan and its capital shall be Kadugli.” When, how, and by whom 
this issue was settled and entered into the final version of the protocol 
remains a mystery. 

As noted above, a major compromise was made with respect to the politi¬ 
cal destiny of the two regions. Instead of a referendum on self-determina¬ 
tion, the protocol provides the two regions with a political mechanism of 
“popular consultation.” This would allow them either to adopt the CPA 
as the final settlement for their conflicts or to renegotiate the CPA to rem¬ 
edy any shortcomings and then reach a final settlement. This mechanism, 
however, proved to be ambiguous and controversial among different actors 
in the region. The land issue remains one of the root causes of the recur¬ 
ring conflicts in the region between different types of livelihoods and eth¬ 
nic groupings (see Korney 2008, 2009, 2010a, 2010d). In this respect, the 
agreement stipulated the formation of a state land commission that shall 
be competent to review existing leases and contracts, examine the criteria 
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for present land allocations, and recommend necessary changes to the state 
authority, including restitution of land rights or compensation. 

All of these modalities, principles, and processes were supposed to be 
implemented by 2010, before the referendum in south Sudan in 2011. This 
sequence was indeed a crucial part of the CPA. It was intended to allow the 
SPLM as a partner in the CPA to participate effectively in implementing the 
arrangements of the protocol before the south determined its destiny through 
the referendum. As discussed in the next section, however, these arrangements 
were either delayed or not implemented at all—with devastating results. 

Initial Local Responses to the Protocol 

Shortly after the signing of the CPA, and before the start of its implementa¬ 
tion, a sizable number of Nuba activists assessed the agreement and offered 
early reactions. In their opinion, key questions of identity, territory, and 
political destiny were not satisfactorily dealt with in the agreement (see 
Korney 2009). The major event that shaped early Nuba responses to the CPA 
was the Second All Nuba Conference, held in Kauda, Nuba Mountains, on 
April 6-8, 2005, just three months after the signing. It was attended by 
about 800 representatives of the Nuba people from all walks of life and from 
different parts of Sudan. It also included members of the Nuba diaspora in 
Europe, Australia, Canada, the United States, Japan, and various Arab and 
African countries. The conference agenda included an assessment of the 
CPA as well as discussions of Nuba unity, the land question, Nuba heritage 
and cultural identity, and development in the Nuba Mountains region. 

According to the Final Communique of the Second All Nuba Conference, 
the CPA was a turning point in the recent political history of the Nuba peo¬ 
ple as it brought an end to the war and provided a basis for a just, peaceful, 
and democratic Sudan. The conferees acknowledged several positive provi¬ 
sions of the CPA: (a) the designated share of wealth for the region, (b) the 
decentralization of power that provides opportunities for local communities 
to participate in the administration of their own affairs, (c) the recogni¬ 
tion of national languages, cultural identities, and religious freedom, and 
(d) the articulation of the right of “popular consultation” for the people of 
the region.^ 

In contrast, the conferees identified significant shortcomings in the CPA, 
including the following (see Korney 20I0d, I45-I46; Rottenburg, Korney, 
and Ille 2011, 30): 

I. Political aspects: The CPA denied the people of the region the right to 
self-determination. The popular consultation, although better than 
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nothing, was considered an inferior and ambiguous political exercise 
by comparison with the desired referendum. 

2. Economic aspects: The CPA suppressed the right to compensation of 
local communities, whose traditional livelihoods were and still are 
affected by the expansion of mechanized farming and oil extraction. 

3. Sociocultural aspects: The CPA ignored the demand to address basic 
issues of sociocultural emancipation and self-determined identity. 
This identity, including the perception of the Nuba Mountains as an 
ancestral homeland, has been systemically eroded under successive 
central governments. 

4. Human rights aspects: The CPA is silent with regard to the atrocities 
and gross human rights violations, amounting to ethnocide, commit¬ 
ted by the Sudan government during the war (de Waal 2006).^ 

Despite their disappointment, the Nuba activists showed a political com¬ 
mitment toward the popular consultation, which they hoped would pro¬ 
vide an opportunity for the Nuba to rectify the drawbacks of the CPA. 
Since then, Nuba political rhetoric on the CPA has featured the slogan “the 
struggle continues.” This is an indication of the Nubas’ continuing dissatis¬ 
faction with what they see as an “incomprehensive” CPA that is ineffective 
in redressing their many grievances. 

The Second All Nuba Conference of 2005 in Kauda was followed by a 
series of Nuba tribal conferences, all aimed at unifying the Nuba people 
as an ethno-political entity capable of taking collective actions related to 
the implementation of the CPA.^ This emphasis on the Nuba as a cohe¬ 
sive indigenous ethnic group implied exclusion of other ethnic groups with 
whom they share territory, notably the nomadic Baggara of Arab origin. The 
Baggara are perceived by the Nuba as latecomers to the region and therefore 
as entitled to secondary rights to land access but not communal ownership 
rights of the shared land. 

In reaction, the Baggara decided to hold their own conferences parallel to 
those of the Nuba. The events held in Ekurchi in Moro, May 20-21, 2005, 
and in Kadugli, June 21-23, 2006, were the most important. At these gather¬ 
ings, the Baggara expressed a strong desire for peaceful coexistence with the 
Nuba and other ethnic groups in the region. At the same time, they insisted 
on being recognized as indigenous inhabitants with full entitlements based 
on the principle of citizenship. It is important to note that the CPA did 
not adequately address the question of communal land rights, though this 
was one of key factors that triggered the war in the region. Each contesting 
party continued to promote its own claim at the expense of the other dur¬ 
ing the transitional period of the CPA. In this way, the CPA contributed to 
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polarizing the Nuba and the Baggara along ethno-political lines, leading to 
increasing political and military mobilization (see ICG 2008; Rottenburg, 
Korney, and Ille 2011; Korney 2008, 2009, 2010d). 

Implementation of the Protocol in South Kordofan 

The prime objective of the protocol was to provide a lasting solution to the 
political conflict in the region.^ From the start, however, political tensions 
dominated the relationship between the NCP and the SPLM, which jeopar¬ 
dized this objective. Power sharing, the population census, the demarcation 
of electoral constituencies, and the election itself were some of the key issues 
in contention. 

With regard to power sharing, the two parties wasted almost a year 
struggling over details before they agreed on the formation of a state gov¬ 
ernment. Afterward, a mentality of political bargaining and maneuvering 
prevented any significant progress toward finding sustainable solutions to 
common problems (ICG 2008; HSBA 2008; Korney 2009, 2010a, 2010d; 
Rottenburg, Korney, and Ille 2011; IKV Pax Christ! 2011). This held back 
progress on development projects and service delivery programs in the region. 
As a result. South Kordofan experienced no peace dividends throughout the 
transitional period, except in the past two years or so. 

The National Reconstruction and Development Fund (NRDF) was the 
main financial institution established by the CPA to develop the two pro¬ 
tocol states, with funds targeted to conflict-affected areas and to the least 
developed areas of northern Sudan. The NRDF was to be set up by the 
National Treasury with appropriate representation from such areas. In real¬ 
ity, the NRDF was not established at all. Instead it was replaced by untrace- 
able “emergency funds,” which hardly materialized (IKV Pax Christ! 2011, 
18-19). Moreover, South Kordofan’s share of 2 percent of the oil produced 
in its territory remained invisible, not only to ordinary people but also to the 
officials in the region. In 2008, the Multi-Donor Trust Fund, managed by 
the World Bank, reported that “the absence of public investment and devel¬ 
opment activity in South Kordofan is striking. Development spending has 
been constrained by a low local revenue base and insufficient federal sup¬ 
port, and compounded by weak capacity” (Klugman and Wee 2008, 32). 

By the end of the transitional period, it was evident that 

little progress has been made since 2005, with unemployment, poverty, 
and lack of services for farmers and pastoralists undermining confidence 
in the peace process and encouraging calls for renewed armed struggle if 
peace fails to deliver. Although the CPA provided for 2% of Sudan’s oil 
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wealth to go to Southern Kordofan, most of this has been diverted to put¬ 
ting more employees on the state payroll and in CPA commissions. Many 
now expect funds to be diverted to campaigning and political propaganda 
in anticipation of April’s state elections. (IKV Pax Christi 2011, 18). 

In short, the transitional period passed without any substantial develop¬ 
ment achievements in the region. Furthermore, most of the basic services in 
health, education, and water supply were provided not by the government 
but by international nongovernmental organizations and United Nations 
agencies, particularly in the most war-affected areas. For example, a field 
report on the health sector revealed that the return of state institutions to 
war-torn local areas was a very slow process. This was because the govern¬ 
ment lacked technical capacity and political commitment to make effec¬ 
tive development interventions that would respond to the needs of people 
devastated by a long period of war. In Heiban locality, the study found that 
only 18 of 48 health service units were functioning (Korney and Ille 2010). 
Almost all health institutions were operated by nongovernmental organiza¬ 
tions, with little or no government involvement. The report concluded that 

peace dividends in terms of development and service delivery have not 
been felt by ordinary people on the ground. Hence, with the CPA transi¬ 
tional period (2005-2011) approaching its end, what has been achieved 
in rehabilitation, reconstruction, and development remains far below the 
expectations of the local people. (Korney and Ille 2010, 97). 

Social reconciliation among different ethnic groups was another vital goal 
that was hardly achieved. Several intercommunal conflicts resurfaced, but 
this time with more intensity and complexity because they were progres¬ 
sively politicized and militarized. Although several reconciliation confer¬ 
ences were held, their impact was minimal because they failed to address 
the root cause of conflicts in the region, namely, the land question. 

In fact, the land issue, in its wider context, was one of the key factors that 
triggered war in the region (Mohamed Salih 1999; D. Johnson 2011; Manger 
2008; Korney 2008, 2010b, 2010c, 2010d). The two parties failed to redress 
the various grievances connected to communal land rights claimed by dif¬ 
ferent ethnic groups in the region. Although the protocol called for setting 
up an institutional framework to settle land disputes, this was not done. 
Consequently, land-driven conflicts escalated in the region during the CPAs 
transitional period. This led to growing insecurity among the competing 
local communities with respect to the fate of their communal lands as a base 
for economic survival and as a symbol of social and political identities. As 
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argued in more detail elsewhere (Korney 2010b, 2010c, 2010d), the trend 
of linking communal identity politics to land rights claims has grown dur¬ 
ing the transitional period to a level unprecedented in the region. This has 
strengthened ethno-regional movements and fostered ethno-political insta¬ 
bility. This not only undermines the nation-building process but also endan¬ 
gers the very survival of the Sudanese state as a viable political unit. 

Another key problem during implementation of the protocol was the ten¬ 
sion regarding the integration of some qualified SPLM members into the 
civil administration, judiciary, police, and security forces. For example, in 
Heiban locality, there were 264 health workers in the area when it was under 
SPLM control. Toward the end of the transitional period, “only 119 (45%) 
were integrated into the civil service system” (Korney and Ille 2010, 90). The 
lack of progress in integrating qualified SPLM personnel into government 
institutions, which should have been an achievement of the armed struggle, 
only increased the frustration as the politics of exclusion continued: exclu¬ 
sion from decision-making processes, exclusion from economic benefits, and 
exclusion from public services. 

As provided in the CPA, a nationwide population census was undertaken 
in 2009. The census in the region became so contentious, however, and the 
cooperation was so poor that the census results—still incomplete—had to 
be discarded. The SPLM raised concerns about the entire process on the 
grounds that the NCP continued to dominate the civil service, police, and 
judiciary in the South Kordofan, the institutions entrusted with managing 
the population census as well as the coming election. The SPLM objected 
to the execution of the census without their participation, and it prevented 
census staff from entering areas under its control. In 2010, the SPLM threat¬ 
ened to boycott the election at state level (state governorship and legislature) 
if the contested population census was not redone. Finally, the two parties 
agreed to redo the census and postpone the state election from 2010 to 2011. 
The new census showed a striking difference in the results for the state: from 
1.5 million in 2009 to more than 2.5 million people in 2010. But it was only 
achieved after wasting enormous resources and time. 

Disputed Elections in South Kordofan 

All these arrangements had been formulated as preconditions for the socio¬ 
political stability that needed to prevail before state elections, followed by the 
popular consultation, could be conducted. The delay or non-implementation 
of these provisions had a negative impact not only on these two crucial polit¬ 
ical exercises, but also on social and political stability in the broadest sense. 
As a result, the delayed election was executed in a situation fraught with 
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tensions and characterized by a culture of war and militarism rather than 
one of peace. In framing their expected election outcomes, both sides made 
clear that anything other than their own victory at the polls would lead to 
an eruption of violence. The elections failed to establish a legitimate govern¬ 
ment, not because of the way they were conducted but because from the 
very beginning there was no political will to establish a government that 
would be recognized by both sides. The confrontational zero-sum logic of 
the civil war governed the process of the elections throughout (see Verjee 
2011; Rottenburg, Korney, and Ille 2011). 

It is thus a fruitless exercise to try to determine who actually won the 
vote. The widely quoted statement of the Carter Center (2011), which sent 
an independent observation mission, notes many cases of insecurity and vio¬ 
lations of election ethics. The center’s overall conclusion, that the elections 
in South Kordofan were carried out in a “peaceful and credible” manner, is 
thus at odds with the evidence in its own statement. This favorable judg¬ 
ment may have been motivated by a desire to be lenient with a country 
attempting the transition from authoritarianism to democracy. However 
well intentioned, the Carter Center’s intervention contributed to the disas¬ 
trous situation now prevailing in the region: It gave credibility to a political- 
electoral competition based on unconcealed threats and open use of violence 
before and during the campaign. An unbiased assessment shows that the 
multiple distortions and inconsistencies of the process make it impossible 
to determine whom the voters really voted for (Verjee 2011; Rottenburg, 
Korney, and Ille 2011). 

The tension over the elections started with the demarcation of electoral 
constituencies, which to a large extent would determine who was likely to 
win. Though a mathematical formula was used to determine the population 
number establishing an electoral constituency, the constituencies demar¬ 
cated by the Election Commission disadvantaged areas with a majority of 
SPLM supporters because these constituencies were overpopulated. This 
apparently skewed the results: 191,582 people, representing approximately 
44 percent of all voters, voted for the SPLM, while 182,751 people, or about 
42 percent, voted for the NCR Despite this, the NCP won 22 geographic 
seats in the state legislature while the SPLM—with a majority of voters— 
won only 10 (see Verjee 2011, 7). Another piece of evidence, which points 
to systematic manipulation of the population size of the constituencies, is 
the fact that the SPLM candidates won with numbers ranging from 7,000 
to 21,000 votes, representing 82 percent of voters in each constituency on 
average, while NCP candidates won with numbers ranging from 4,000 to 
11,000 votes, representing 65 percent of voters in each constituency on aver¬ 
age (Rottenburg, Korney, and Ille 2011). 
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A major critique of the Carter Center report is its failure to relate its overall 
assessment of the results with the earlier phases of voter registration and poll¬ 
ing. Moreover, the observer mission did not continue its presence in Kadugli 
to the end of the rechecking and announcement of the results, but departed in 
the face of growing insecurity in the city. The Carter Center’s overall finding 
of a credible vote is not supported by the data or by the center’s own observa¬ 
tions, but it had serious consequences. On the basis of the election results, the 
NCP claimed a democratic mandate to rule, a mandate that now justifies the 
current military action against the SPLM’s northern sector (SPLM-North) 
(Verjee 2011). Tension over the elections was heightened by anxiety about the 
projected popular consultation. People expected that the party that won the 
elections would control the consultation process and, consequently, the final 
political choice made by the region. But the disputed election result led to a 
fresh outbreak of violent conflict in June 2011 that put a halt to the popular 
consultation in the region. At the time of this writing in 2013, it is unclear 
whether the consultation will be cancelled entirely or merely postponed. In 
any case, there is an urgent need for a new, peaceful political alternative to 
redress the root causes of recurring war in the region. Peace remains a precon¬ 
dition for resuming the popular consultation process or any other agreeable 
political alternative in an inclusive and credible manner. 

In contrast to South Kordofan, Blue Nile held elections on schedule 
in 2010. The popular consultation in the state started and completed its 
first round before it was halted due to the outbreak of war in September 
2011 in the region. The first round of the consultation revealed stark ten¬ 
sions between NCP supporters, who mainly lobbied for more investment 
and development aid for the state, and SPLM supporters, who demanded 
the highest possible degree of autonomy from the center. Given the wid¬ 
ening divide, the eruption of violence a few months later seemed almost 
inevitable. 


Back to War and the Aftermath 

The situation that escalated during the election developed into a full- 
scale violent conflict in June 2011. It started when the Sudan government, 
claiming that all SPLA soldiers in South Kordofan and Blue Nile are part 
of the SPLA forces of South Sudan, demanded their immediate departure 
from Sudan or, alternatively, their disarmament. In response. South Sudan 
claimed that these soldiers are citizens of Sudan. These claims and counter¬ 
claims left the SPLA soldiers in a dangerously uncertain situation. 

The status of the SPLA forces in the two areas is intrinsically part of the 
unfinished CPA. Since the final political settlement was pushed beyond the 
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independence of South Sudan on July 9, 2011, the related security arrange¬ 
ments should also have been recognized as holding after that date. Instead, 
the government made a unilateral attempt to expel the SPLA forces from the 
two states. This was rejected by the SPLM-North, which demanded a new, 
mutually negotiated security and political arrangement extending beyond 
July 9. In the midst of this military and political stalemate, war broke out 
between the rebels and the government, first in the Nuba Mountains in June 
2011, then in Blue Nile in September. 

The violent conflict that started with heavy shooting in Kadugli, the 
capital of South Kordofan, on June 5, 2011, must not be perceived as a 
singular event or as the beginning of something new (Rottenburg, Korney, 
and Ille 2011). Rather, it was part of a network of actions and reactions 
across space and time that eventually climaxed in violence. It was in fact 
the product of several concurrent violent processes that had taken differ¬ 
ent forms and occurred on different levels throughout the CPA transitional 
period, as documented by several studies (ICG 2008; HSBA 2008; Korney 
2009, 2010a, 2010d; Rottenburg, Korney, and Ille 2011; IKV Pax Christ! 
2011). On June 30, 2011, the Human Rights Section of the United Nations 
Mission in Sudan issued a report suggesting that war crimes were occurring 
(UNMIS 2011). This and other reports revealed that the war was conducted 
with unabated brutality from the beginning, including: 

■ House-to-house searches in Kadugli and Dilling with extrajudicial, sum¬ 
mary executions (Sudan Democracy First Group 2011; Boswell 2011); 

■ Arrest and torture of actual and alleged, mostly unarmed, SPLM 
members (ACJPS 2011); 

■ Attacks on and destruction of churches, schools, and private buildings 
belonging to Nuba and SPLM members; and 

■ Flows of refugees into Kadugli and from Kadugli to El-Obeid, Kauda, 
and other towns, into the mountains, and to South Sudan (OCHA 
2011a, 2011b, 2011c, 2011d, 2011e). 

In September 2011, the Sudanese government banned the SPLM-North 
as a political party, eliminating it as a legitimate partner in power in the 
two regions. Since then, events have unfolded rapidly, further sidelining the 
CPA and its promise of political and socioeconomic rights for the region. 
Key developments include, first, the political move in November 2011 by 
the SPLM-North to ally with the Darfurian armed movements, forming 
the Sudan Revolutionary Front, with a declared vow to change the regime 
at the center. Second, relations deteriorated between Sudan and South 
Sudan due to their growing disputes over borders, Abyei, and oil. Third, the 
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ideo-political and military links continued between the SPLM-North and 
South Sudan’s ruling party and its military wing, the SPLA. In this situa¬ 
tion of continuing war, coupled with ethno-political divisions, insecurity, 
and mass displacement of local communities, it has become difficult if not 
impossible to conduct an inclusive political process that will reflect the will 
of the region’s people. 


Conclusion 

The violent conflict currently gripping the Nuba Mountains and Blue Nile 
is an inevitable result of the “incomprehensiveness” of a supposedly compre¬ 
hensive peace agreement, combined with a lack of political will by the ruling 
party to effectively redress the multiple grievances voiced repeatedly by the 
people of the marginalized southern regions, including Darfur. The picture 
has been further complicated by the growing political and military tensions 
between Sudan and South Sudan. 

In retrospect, the CPA produced a long-term truce and not a compre¬ 
hensive and lasting peace as originally envisaged. The protocol for the Nuba 
Mountains and southern Blue Nile failed to establish a peaceful social order 
in the region for three main reasons. First was the manner in which the CPA 
was designed, with issues related to the two areas incorrectly situated at the 
margins during peace negotiations even though they were and still are cen¬ 
tral to any lasting peace in Sudan. Second, there was a lack of political will 
to implement the CPA by the two ruling parties during the implementation 
period. Third, a culture of militarism, violence, and exclusion predominated 
over a culture of tolerance, democracy, peace, and inclusion. The result was 
the escalation of political tensions and social divisions, eventually sparking 
violent conflict. 

The political, social, and economic arrangements put forward by the 
CPA as preconditions for a final political settlement in the region were not 
fulfilled. Thus, at the end of the transitional period, the region was neither 
socially nor politically prepared for elections, but was plagued with social 
disunity and polarization along with growing political and military rivalry 
between the two parties. The preelection political discourse indicated that 
neither party was prepared to accept losing the election. They, therefore, 
built up their military capabilities in the region in anticipation of using mili¬ 
tary confrontation and not political dialogue to enforce the disputed results. 
In the absence of a commitment to the “rule of a peaceful political game,” 
any discussion of technicalities and models for the election or the planned 
popular consultation essentially became irrelevant. The result was increas¬ 
ing tension in the region, which finally exploded in June 2011. 
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The renewed violence was fostered by a number of interlinked events, 
including systematic violations of some key elements of the CPA that went 
without adequate response from national and international actors. But two 
events played a direct role in triggering renewed war in the region: the elec¬ 
tion process and its disputed results, and the attempt by the Sudan Armed 
Forces to unilaterally disarm the SPLA forces or forcibly expel them from 
the region into South Sudan. These developments were fundamentally the 
result of a failure of governance and political will rather than merely tech¬ 
nical or practical obstacles. Deferring fundamental questions regarding 
the future of the region beyond the formal time frame of the CPA without 
agreeing on new arrangements that safeguard acceptable solutions was and 
still is a major political blunder. 

The perpetuation of the war logic during the transitional period pre¬ 
vented the emergence of plural voices essential to the development of non¬ 
violent political alternatives to war. Instead of mobilization around common 
issues and regional interests, the hard lines of identity drawn by violence 
were forcibly maintained during implementation of the CPA. This implies 
that the unceasing militarization of the society will continue to drive a 
vicious cycle of fragile peace and recurring wars. To break this cycle, Sudan 
needs a conflict resolution model that demilitarizes the society and provides 
a type of governance based on plural voices and inclusivity, coupled with 
effective measures to redress the prevailing inequalities and injustice within 
and between different regions. 

Indeed, redressing the multiple grievances of the two regions, the Nuba 
Mountains and Blue Nile, is central to Sudan’s lasting peace and politi¬ 
cal stability. This requires a critical rethinking of the manner in which the 
CPA was designed by various national and international actors, as well as a 
change in the manner that conflicts in these contested areas are understood 
and managed. Without such rethinking, current and future international 
mediators are likely to repeat the same mistakes while trying to stem the 
violent conflicts unfolding not only in the two regions but also between the 
two states. 


Notes 

1. On the role of the international community, see, for example, Manger (2008, 
31), Katate (2010), Grawert (2010), and H. Johnson (2011, 24-41). On the 
Nuba local actors, see, for example, Korney (2010d, 130-36). 

2. Hilde F. Johnson served as Norwegian development minister from 1997 to 
2000 and 2001 to 2005. She played a key role in the achievement of the CPA in 
her capacity as a leading member of the Troika. 
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3. For recent analysis of the CPA implementation, see IKV Pax Christi (2010), 
Katate (2010), Grawert (2010), and Nyaba (2010). 

4. The full text of the protocol is available at http://www.splmtoday.com/docs 
/CPA%20Related/2004%203%20Regions%20Agreement.pdf 

5. In 1929, Nuba Mountains Province was dismantled and turned into four dis¬ 
tricts of Kordofan Province, called Southern Kordofan, Western Kodofan, 
Eastern Jebels, and Southern Jebels (Vicars-Miles 1934). 

6. The full text of the Final Communique of the Second All Nuba Conference 
is available on the Sudan Tribune website, http://www.sudantribune.com/spip. 
php?article9487. 

7. For detailed documentation of human rights violations during the war in 
the Nuba Mountains, see African Rights (1995), Africa Watch (1991, 1992), 
Mohamed Salih (1995, 1999), Rahhal (2001a), and Korney (2010d). 

8. The author attended, as a participant observer, a number of Nuba tribal con¬ 
ferences, including the Heiban-Aboll Third Conference in Kobang, April 
13-16, 2005; Leira Third Conference in Hagar Bago, April 16-18, 2005; Irral 
Payam Conference in Shuwai, April 21-22, 2005; Korongo-Messakin Tribes 
Conference in Farandella, Buram County, May 29-June 1, 2005; All Keiga 
Second Conference in Keiga Tummero, April 12-14, 2006; and Temein Third 
Conference, April 13-18, 2007. 

9. The author would like to acknowledge that this and the following sections 
benefited substantially from an unpublished report by Rottenburg, Korney, and 
Ille (2011). 
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CHAPTER 12 


Shifting Loyalties and 
Ethnic Violence: The Case of the 
Fulbe in Southern Blue Nile 

Elhadi Ibrahim Osman 


O n September 1, 2011, new fighting broke out in Blue Nile State only 
two months after the independence of South Sudan. Mechanisms 
to secure an agreement on political and security arrangements 
between the National Congress Party (NCP) and the Sudan People’s 
Liberation Movement (SPLM) broke down. A provisional agreement that 
would have allowed the northern branch of the SPLM (SPLM-North) to 
operate as a political party in Sudan was not endorsed by Sudanese presi¬ 
dent Omer al-Bashir. The popular consultation process to determine the 
future status of Blue Nile State was aborted, and President Bashir declared 
an emergency in the state. Finally, the state governor, Malik Agar, joined the 
rebellion that had started a few months earlier in South Kordofan, becom¬ 
ing the commander of the SPLM-North forces in both states. 

This chapter does not provide a full account of the events that led to 
new war in Blue Nile. Rather, it looks at how the political environment 
and the regime’s policies affected the relationship between the various eth¬ 
nic groups that make up the state’s population. The analysis highlights the 
complex relationships of the Fulbe, a mostly pastoralist group originating in 
West Africa, commonly known as Fulani, both with the government and 
with “indigenous” ethnic groups who regard those of West African origin as 
newcomers. The Fulbe actively sought to take advantage of the Islamization 
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program of the central government. They allied themselves with the NCP, 
formed a militia armed by the government, and fought against the SPLM 
forces, who were mostly recruited from the indigenous ethnic groups. In 
the context of a long history of competition for resources between different 
pastoral groups and between pastoralists and cultivators (Ahmed 1973), the 
Islamization program became entangled with local ethnic politics, contrib¬ 
uting to a severe deterioration of ethnic relations in the state. 

A Profile of Blue Nile 

The boundaries of Blue Nile State more or less coincide with the region tra¬ 
ditionally known as the southern Funj. Located in southeastern Sudan, it is 
of strategic importance. The state sits at the crossroads of western Ethiopia, 
present-day South Sudan, and the northern Nile Valley, and three-quarters 
of the annual Nile waters enter Sudan here (HSBA 2012). The region has 
good rainfall, averaging 900-1,000 millimeters per year. It includes hills, 
semi-flat plains between the Dinder and Rahad Rivers, and the Dinder 
National Park. There are many rivers and streams, including the Blue Nile 
itself, with the Roseires Dam. In general, the land is fertile, with scattered 
trees, good grass cover, and numerous water sources, allowing for agricul¬ 
ture, animal husbandry, fisheries, and forest production (Ahmed 1974, 
19-21; BNS 1995, 2002, 2004; Sinnar State n.d.). 

More than 80 percent of the state’s population has traditionally lived 
from the land (El-Moghraby 1984). Small family farms grow staple crops 
and some cash crops. In the area south of Damazin, the state capital, there 
has been a huge expansion of agricultural production along the banks of the 
Roseires Reservoir and on flood-irrigated plots along the riverbanks. Many 
farmers, mainly Hausa originally from West Africa, have migrated into the 
southern Eunj and started to engage in small-scale cultivation. This expan¬ 
sion of cultivation has brought about greater competition for resources, lead¬ 
ing to frequent disputes between pastoralists and farmers, especially between 
the Hausa and the pastoral Eulbe, both “newcomer” groups (Osman 2013; 
MPI 2012; El-Moghraby 1984). 

In the 1980s, 10 percent of the state’s population was engaged in pasto- 
ralism or agro-pastoralism. Along with the Eulbe, the main pastoral groups 
in the region include the Rufa’a al Hoi, Kenaana, White Nile Baggara, and 
Ingessana (El-Moghraby 1984). In addition, many herders from other parts 
of Sudan used to come into the area to catch the early showers, especially 
after years of low rainfall (Sinnar State n.d.). 

In the recent decades, the southern Eunj region has witnessed the rapid 
growth of commercial agriculture. Land has been allotted to large private 
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investors, including both foreign and Sudanese companies (BNS 1995; 
El-Moghraby 1984). During the Nimeiri regime (1969-1985), the goal was 
to make the southern Funj a source of crop exports to the Middle East as 
part of the “breadbasket strategy.” From 1975 to 1986, the region’s clay 
plains supported astonishing growth in mechanized farming. This trend 
continued during the 1990s as part of the Islamic regime’s Comprehensive 
National Strategy to increase agricultural production for food security and 
export (BNS 1995). In southern Blue Nile, Usama bin Laden, who was 
living in Sudan at the time, was one of the investors (de Waal and Abdel 
Salam 2004, 96). 

The expansion of mechanized farming increased the market for wage 
labor and led to rapid economic growth. But it also shifted resources, 
especially land, from subsistence to commercial enterprise. This forced an 
increasing number of traditional producers to supplement their production 
by selling their labor (El-Moghraby 1984). Thousands of smallholders and 
pastoralists were displaced (HSBA 2012), intensifying the competition over 
land and the conflicts between owners of mechanized farms and pastoral¬ 
ists. The pastoralists lost much of their traditional grazing lands and migra¬ 
tion routes and were forced to relocate further south or to illegally penetrate 
Dinder National Park. 

In addition to the pastoralists and displaced people. West Africans 
arrived to work as farmers, fishermen, and petty traders. The area also 
received waves of people from western and southern Sudan fleeing drought, 
ethnic conflicts, and civil war. The southern Funj became a densely popu¬ 
lated area, with one of the most rapidly growing populations in the coun¬ 
try. Migrants of all kinds competed with indigenous groups for access to 
land and to the inadequate infrastructure of services. Moreover, the cutting 
of trees for mechanized farming and human settlement led to deforesta¬ 
tion and environmental degradation. Large areas of tree cover were cleared 
by displaced people around Damazin and Roseires (El-Moghraby 1984; 
El-Mustafa 1993, 17). 

Migration has added to cultural complexity. There are now about 40 
ethnic groups in the southern Funj region, falling into four major categories: 
indigenous groups,^ Arabic-speaking groups,^ western Sudanese (including 
those of West African origin),^ and southern Sudanese^ (B. Gadrimaari 
2003). More than 10 indigenous languages are spoken, some with major 
dialectical variations. This is in addition to the languages spoken by the 
West African immigrants and Arabic, which serves as a lingua franca 
(Ahmed 1974, 19-22). The majority of the indigenous groups followed tra¬ 
ditional African religions, but presently the Funj, Berta, Hamaj, Dawwaala, 
Jabalaawiyiin, Kadaalu, and Gumuz, as well as the majority of the Surkum 
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and half of the Ingessana, are Muslims. The Burun (see note 1) and the 
other Burun-speaking groups (Baaldugu and Ragaariig) still adhere to tra¬ 
ditional religions, though a few are Christian (B. Gadrimaari 2003). 

This region, with its rich natural endowments and complex cultural 
landscape, has suffered from political instability and insecurity for most of 
its modern history. Following the slave trade during the Funj era and Turco- 
Egyptian rule, the area endured neglect during the colonial period and 
marginalization under different national governments since independence. 
Since 1987, several local groups have expressed their grievances by gravitat¬ 
ing to the SPLM, with many joining its war against Khartoum; thousands 
have been killed. The Islamist regime that came to power in 1989 inherited 
the conflict and then intensified it by declaring Blue Nile a model province 
for Islamization. SPLM leaders, on the other hand, saw the region as critical 
to their “new Sudan” project of decentralizing wealth and power. In 2005, 
the Comprehensive Peace Agreement (CPA) provided for six years of power 
sharing. But after five years of tenuous peace, during which the NCP and 
the SPLM competed to mobilize the different ethnic groups, a new war 
broke out in the region (HSBA 2012). 

The West African Fulbe 

The Fulbe or Fulani are a large ethnic group spread over many countries, 
predominantly in West Africa (Stenning 1964). Their arrival in Sudan dates 
to the sixteenth century, but the majority came at the beginning of the twen¬ 
tieth century, after the fall of the Sokoto caliphate in northern Nigeria. A 
famous Fulbe leader, Mai Wurno, led an eastward hijra (holy migration), 
reaching Sudan in 1906. Once there, he established his own town, about 285 
kilometers south of Khartoum, and named it after himself. Maiurno soon 
became a center of settlement for the Fellata, as West African immigrants 
are collectively called in Sudan (Abu-Manga 1999). The West Africans, 
including the Fulani, Hausa, Kanuri (Bornu), and Songhai (Zabarma), 
spread throughout the country. Their numbers were estimated at 21,000 in 
1912; 50,000 in 1918; and 80,000 in 1924 (Miller and Abu-Manga 2005). 

The pastoral Fulbe, known in Sudan as Mbororo, entered Sudan through 
Darfur in the 1920s. They continued moving east and eventually came 
under the authority of Sultan Mai Wurno (Ahmed 1974; Feyissa and Schlee 
2009; M. Gadrimaari 1975). The first Mbororo who reached Blue Nile, in 
the 1940s, were not welcomed by the local population or by the authorities, 
but were harassed and chased by the police. In 1958, many of them retreated 
westward, but they returned after some years to what was then Blue Nile 
Province. After their return they lived in relative isolation and had only 
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limited contact with their neighbors until recently (M. Gadrimaari 1975; 
Ahmed 1973, 1974). 

Since the 1970s, however, the Mbororo have developed neighborly and 
peaceful relations with many ethnic groups in the Funj region through 
intermarriage, friendship, and administrative ties. From the 1980s onward, 
the pastoral Fulbe as well as some Arab groups^ allied themselves militarily 
with the Sudanese government, fighting against the SPLM forces and their 
indigenous allies. But pastoral Fulbe relations with the Rufa’a al Hoi and 
Kenaana Arabs, and with the Dawwaala, have been unstable. Varying both 
from place to place and over time, they have oscillated between competition 
and cooperation and between peace and war (Osman 2013). 

The pastoral Fulbe have also developed social, economic, and adminis¬ 
trative relations with their settled Fulbe kinsmen in many parts of the Funj 
region. Many have attached themselves to settled Fulbe chiefs. They have 
also begun to claim Sudanese nationality as citizens of Blue Nile State, nam¬ 
ing settled Fulbe villages as their birthplaces on citizenship applications. 
Despite increased contact between the pastoral and settled Fulbe, however, 
there is still a wide gap between them, and highly educated Fulbe in particu¬ 
lar tend to regard traditional nomadic culture as a throwback to the past. 

Rise of the Fulbe 

While the settled Fulbe groups managed to adapt to their local surroundings 
and have their own tribal chiefs officially recognized, the pastoral Mbororo 
had more difficulties. Beginning during the Nimeiri regime, however, they 
gradually became more integrated into Sudanese society (M. Gadrimaari 
1975). The coming to power of the Islamists in 1989 marked a turning point 
in the history of the Fulbe groups and signaled their rise as an important 
economic and political power in the Funj region. 

When the National Islamic Front (NIF) assumed power, it sought to 
use the state to bring about social transformation. One initiative was the 
“Gomprehensive Gall” program {ad-da wa ash-shaamla), run by the Ministry 
of Social Welfare, which involved “the unification of education, pros¬ 
elytising, humanitarian, developmental, financial and counter-insurgency 
efforts” (de Waal and Abdel Salam 2004, 90). Although national in scope, 
it was implemented most vigorously in southern Blue Nile between 1993 
and 1996. Among its major projects were the “Quranic towns,” new centers 
of Islamist proselytization. The financial system of Blue Nile State was also 
reformed to make it consonant with Quranic principles (92-93). 

Unlike the indigenous Funj region groups, the West African groups (Fulbe, 
Hausa, and Bornu) were excluded from the high ranks of tribal political 
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representation (Miller 2005). They welcomed the Islamists’ rise to power and 
the dawa campaigns initiated by the new regime. Shortly after taking power, 
the NIF enacted a law that offered Sudanese citizenship to any Muslim who 
met residence requirements. This rectified the anomaly whereby West Africans, 
who had come to Sudan as laborers in the colonial period, had been denied citi¬ 
zenship. It also cemented support for the NIF among this constituency, which 
already had Islamist leanings (de Waal and Abdel Salam 2004, 96). 

The pastoral Fulbe, in particular, started to organize politically and mili¬ 
tarily and were in many ways at the forefront of the militarization process. 
Because of their cattle wealth they were victims of raids by local militias. 
In response, they joined the Popular Defence Forces (PDF), allied with the 
Sudan Armed Forces (SAF), and received training in the use of firearms 
(Feyissa and Schlee 2009). In 1990, a separate coordinator was appointed 
to enroll the pastoral Fulbe in the PDF and provide them with training and 
arms. On May 16, 1990, President Bashir granted permission for the forma¬ 
tion of a Fulbe militia, which came to be known as the Katiiba Mayanoom. 
While the majority of the fighters and leaders of the militia came from the 
pastoral Fulbe, some settled Fulbe also joined, along with a small number of 
Arabs, Nuba, Ingessana, Burun, and Funj. 

The settled Fulbe elite played an important role in organizing their pas- 
toralist kin and mobilizing them for social and political participation. In 
doing so, they exploited their positions in governmental departments as 
ministers, senior staff, and members of the state constitutional assembly. 

The Fulbe, along with the Hausa and Bornu, also joined the activities of 
the Comprehensive Call program. In 1993, the Fulbe elite established the 
Reform and Relief Society as a voluntary association to solve social prob¬ 
lems and fight “non-Islamic” practices among West African groups such 
as women engaging in petty trade. These developments caused resentment 
among the Funj region groups, who saw the issue in terms of ethnic power. 
They concluded that the new regime was favoring the Fellata, whom they 
regarded as non-Sudanese. West African communities in Sudan have always 
been considered as one undifferentiated group and referred to by ambig¬ 
uous, derogatory terms such as Takarir and Fellata (see Miller and Abu- 
Manga 2005). The relations between the indigenous groups and the Fulbe, 
Hausa, and Bornu deteriorated, with indigenous hostility directed particu¬ 
larly toward the leading educated and politically active Fulbe.^ 

Also in 1993, the Fulbe, Hausa, and Bornu applied to have their own 
amara, or native administration, independent of the paramount chief for 
the officially defined tribes of the Funj region.^ President Bashir himself 
approved the application. This led to violent confrontation between the 
Fulbe, Hausa, and Bornu on the one side and some indigenous groups on 
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the other. In an attempt to resolve the conflict, the state governor initi¬ 
ated a peace process; this resulted in a Charter of Peace in 1995, signed by 
the proposed amir Babiker Tanfafe and the paramount chief of the Funj 
tribes, Mek Yusif. According to this agreement, the establishment of the new 
amara was postponed. However, two shiyakhaat mashayikh (literally, chiefs 
of chiefs^) were established for the pastoral Fulbe, one on the east bank of 
the Blue Nile River and the other on the west bank. Moreover, a new Fulbe 
administrative unit {pmodiya) was established. All were to work under the 
supervision of the paramount chief (BNS 1995). 

Despite the peace agreement and the charter, hostility between the 
Fulbe and the indigenous Funj region groups continued. In 1996, the omda 
(chief) of the Hamaj was nominated as a candidate in the election for the 
National Assembly, but he did not win. His loss was attributed to the fact 
that the Fulbe, Hausa, and Bornu supported another candidate. As a result, 
the Hamaj omda, who refused to recognize the results of the election and 
regarded the whole matter as a devious plot by the ruling party, joined the 
armed opposition, the SPLM. 

Shortly after the disputed elections, there was a land dispute between a 
group of Hamaj and some Fulbe and Hausa. The case was brought to court, 
which ruled in favor of the Fulbe and Hausa. The Hamaj rejected the ruling 
and, like their omda before them, joined the opposition forces, which in 1997 
attacked the regions of Kurmuk, Geisan, and Omdarfa. In Omdarfa, many 
Fulbe and Hausa were killed by the rebels. The media described the event as 
a massacre, accusing the omda and his followers of a revenge attack. 

Over time, the Fulbe gained military experience and better weaponry, 
including sophisticated firearms such as rocket-propelled grenades. They 
played a key role in attacks on camps of the Sudan People’s Liberation Army 
(SPLA), the armed wing of the SPLM. At the same time, the different West 
African groups began to compete among themselves for political gains at the 
local level, with each group emphasizing its distinct identity. From 1996 on, 
the demographically dominant Hausa in one locality of Sinnar State called 
for ending what they called the hegemony of the Fulbe over local political 
posts, rejecting the traditional Hausa alliance with the Fulbe and Bornu. This 
paved the way for a new alliance between the Hausa and the Arabic-speaking 
Agaliyiin under NCP sponsorship. The discord between the Hausa and the 
Fulbe extended to the southern Funj region and by 2004 turned violent. 

Deteriorating Relations between the Fulbe and the Funj 

Shortly before the signing of the CPA, a “cold war” began between the Fulbe 
and the Funj region groups, which continued up to the resumption of real 
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war in September 2011. During this period, political discourse was fraught 
with rumors and mutual accusations. In April 2004, for example, a rumor 
spread in Damazin and its environs that when leaders of the opposition 
forces came to participate in the government, they would expel the Fellata 
well as the Arabs from the region. In August, another rumor spread in 
Damazin that the Janjaweed, Arab militia from Darfur, had arrived in Blue 
Nile and merged with the Fulbe in Sireu, Abu Hashiim, and Bijaawi locali¬ 
ties. It was said that they planned to extend their military activities against 
all black people from Darfur to Blue Nile State. 

In a meeting held by the government in the same month, representatives 
of the Funj tribes called for disarming the Katiiba Mayanoom. They tried 
to link the Janjaweed militias to the Fulbe militias in Blue Nile, hoping that 
the international community might intervene on behalf of the Funj. For 
their part, the Fulbe branded the Funj as traitors and accused them of col¬ 
laborating with the enemy SPLM. 

On the eve of the CPA, the central government tried to achieve a balance 
between the Fulbe and the Funj groups in order to avoid directly supporting 
Fulbe militias. The different PDF forces in the region had been merged in 
what came to be known as the Shahid Salih Bank Islamic Battalion (SSBIB).^ 
The pastoral Fulbe, the Woyla subtribe in particular, formed the majority of 
the battalion s fighters and leaders. 

On January 9, 2005, the NCP and the SPLM signed the CPA, which 
ended the war between the two parties. Afterward, the disarmament of the 
Fulbe militias was discussed in several meetings of Blue Nile State’s security 
committee. Fulbe representatives on the committee argued that the ques¬ 
tion of disarmament was up to the central government and emphasized that 
the pastoral Fulbe were not the only people with arms in the region. They 
asserted that they would not give their weapons to the government unless 
the PDFs all over the country were likewise abolished. 

At the local level, many pastoral Fulbe then shifted from the NCP and 
joined the SPLM in September 2005. Among them were influential lead¬ 
ers such as the deputy commander of the SSBIB and the spokesman of 
the Katiiba Mayanoom. Accordingly, the SPLM appointed a representa¬ 
tive among the pastoral Fulbe. The Fulbe, for their part, sought to balance 
between the SPLM and the NCP so as to protect their position if one of 
the parties should gain the upper hand. While they were attracted by the 
SPLM’s slogans of equality and justice, they believed that some SPLM lead¬ 
ers still bore a grudge against them, and they were afraid that when they 
come to share power these leaders might misuse their authority for revenge. 

Clashes between the Funj and the pastoral Fulbe continued during 
2005-2006. The militias of the Gumuz, Burun, and Jumjum frequently 
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attacked the Fulbe camps and took cattle as loot, provoking Fulbe counter¬ 
attacks. In June 2005, Burun and Jumjum militias attacked the Mbororo in 
Guffa and Saraf, killing 10 people and looting some 2,000 cattle and a large 
number of sheep and goats. About the same time, the Gumuz fought with 
a group of Wewebe Mbororo who had erected their tents in the vicinity of 
the Gumuz village. After the Gumuz killed one Mbororo, a group of Fulbe 
took revenge and opened fire on the village, resulting in many deaths among 
the Gumuz. Similar cases were reported from places such as Yabus, Sobat, 
and Girinti. 

The GPA stipulated that the governorship of Blue Nile State during the 
interim period should rotate between the NGP and the SPLM, with the 
NGP having the first opportunity to select a state governor and form a cabi¬ 
net. The selection process took place in the state legislative council, and 
three candidates were nominated for the post. The competition was heated, 
and the candidate supported by the Fulbe and the Arabs, Farah al Agar, 
lost. The Funj representatives supported Abdel Rahman Abu Modyan, who 
won the election and was subsequently appointed state governor. A new 
cabinet was soon formed, but the Fulbe were disappointed by its composi¬ 
tion. While their leaders asked people to remain calm, the state governor 
was criticized for making changes to the native administration intended to 
strengthen the Funj and to exclude and weaken the Fulbe. The Fulbe politi¬ 
cal leaders declared that they would turn away from the NGP, and the Fulbe 
militia leaders even threatened to launch military opposition against the 
state government. 

One year after the signing of the GPA, the slow pace of its implementation 
led to great frustration among the indigenous people, who had expected to 
gain benefits from the agreement more quickly. A year had passed and they 
had received no real peace dividends—only promises. There were renewed 
calls to expel “foreigners,” that is, Fellata and Arabs, including the jellaba 
traders. In the eyes of many local people, these groups exploited the region’s 
resources and monopolized public sector jobs. In April 2006, the local groups 
in the district of Geisan launched a campaign to expel the Fulbe from the 
region and destroyed the wells used by the Fulbe for watering their animals. 
On their side, the Fulbe tried to avoid confrontation wherever possible and 
to seek diplomatic and judicial resolution, because they were in the critical 
period of the year when resources were badly needed. 

One of the most contentious issues for the Blue Nile State government 
has been that of militia disarmament. In 2007, Malik Agar was appointed as 
state governor, in accord with the provision for rotating the post between the 
NGP and SPLM. In his first speech on July 15, 2007, he requested that the 
Sudanese president determine the fate of the militias that were not included in 
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the military arrangements protocol of the CPA. He emphasized that the SAP 
should either disarm these militias or integrate them into its military units; 
otherwise he would be forced to disarm all the PDFs in Blue Nile State. 

The unstable relationship and lack of mutual confidence between the 
SPLM and NCP, despite the signing of the CPA, have had negative effects 
on Fulbe relations with the indigenous groups. In addition to the issue of 
disarmament, new Fulbe migration into Blue Nile State contributed to 
the escalating tensions. On January 9, 2007, in a public speech in Juba on 
the second anniversary of the CPA, Vice President Salva Kiir depicted the 
Mbororo as terrorists and demanded their expulsion from the south. The 
next month, Mek Yusif, in his capacity as the head of Roseires Central Court, 
wrote to the state adviser for organizational affairs, opposing the resettle¬ 
ment in Blue Nile State of two Mbororo groups who had been expelled from 
southern Sudan. Despite his resistance, a convoy of long vehicles, carrying 
many Mbororo households, left Bahr al Ghazal region in the south and 
reached Damazin in March 2007. These people were resettled north of the 
city. The leadership of the Funj tribes considered this to be an instance of 
the NCP government’s strategy to relocate the pastoral Fulbe in areas where 
the government expected competition from the main opposition parties (the 
Umma Party and the Democratic Unionist Party) in the elections planned 
for March 2010. 

From 2008 on, however, Malik Agar adopted a friendly attitude toward 
the Fulbe. He appointed eight of them as ministers and advisers,^^ compared 
with one position during the preceding NCP government. In September 
2008, he approved the establishment of the Fulbe amara in Blue Nile State. 
The amara is independent of the southern Funj region nazirate, with a hierar¬ 
chy and selection procedures different from those of the previous traditional 
native administration.^^ Malik Agar himself attended the inauguration and 
appointed the Fulbe amir, Mohammed Ahmad Tanfafe, as state minister of 
culture and information. 

At the grassroots level, relations between the Fulbe and other groups 
remained hostile. During the 2009 dry season, competition over land 
resources between the Hausa of Rigieba and the adjacent Woyla Fulbe ham¬ 
let known as Farig Malakal led to conflict that resulted in many casual¬ 
ties. Some of the Funj tribes (Berta, Ingessana, and Gumuz) sided with the 
Hausa and demanded the expulsion of the Fulbe from the region. The amir 
of the Fulbe intervened to convince the Woyla Fulbe to move away. This 
annoyed the leaders of the pastoral Fulbe, who concluded that the amir was 
no longer representing them (MPI 2012). 

The April 2010 elections again saw heated competition for the post of 
state governor, this time pitting the NCP candidate, Farah al Agar, against 
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the SPLM candidate, Malik Agar. The majority of the Fulbe supported the 
former, while the majority of the Funj supported the latter. However, many 
of the settled Fulbe in Sireu also supported the SPLM. On April 19, the 
SPLM accused the NCP of troop buildups and also accused the president of 
plotting to rig the results of the electoral process for Blue Nile State governor 
(Sudan Tribune 2010). At first, Farah al Agar was announced as the winner, 
but Malik Agar refused to accept the result and threatened to return to war. 
The votes were recounted and Malik Agar was announced as the winner, 
allowing him to continue in office as state governor. 

Among his major responsibilities was to organize the popular consulta¬ 
tion. The CPA provided for South Kordofan and Blue Nile citizens to be 
consulted at the end of the interim period (2005-2011) on the implementa¬ 
tion of the agreement. The popular consultation in Blue Nile State began 
in January 2011. The process was highly politicized by both principal par¬ 
ties, who coached their followers to call for autonomy (SPLM) or federalism 
(NCP). The political atmosphere was tense and there were rumors about 
mobilization of NCP militias (PDFs) and redeployment of SPLA troops. 

Eight planned hearings were postponed due to threats of violence (Carter 
Center 2011). One of the hearings was eventually held in Um Barid, north of 
Roseires, where the Fulbe are the majority of the population. Most of those 
attending reported that they were satisfied with the CPA implementation. 
However, some of the Fulbe elite disagreed, saying that their followers had been 
penalized for their support to the NCP and had received nothing in return but 
hostility and confrontation with the Funj. Before offering their support, they 
argued that they should first demand guaranteed tangible benefits. 

The first round of popular consultation, culminating on February 2, 
2011, revealed a widening divide between NCP supporters, who mainly 
lobbied for more investment and development aid for the state, and SPLM 
supporters, who demanded the highest possible degree of autonomy from 
NCP-controlled Khartoum (HSBA 2012). The second round, which was to 
hear from local experts and civil society on the issues that surfaced during 
the citizens’ hearing, was delayed. In South Kordofan, the SPLM contested 
the outcome of the May 2011 elections (Carter Center 2011). The following 
month, the Sudan Armed Forces decided to force the disarmament of the 
SPLA combatants. As a result, fighting broke out between the SPLA and the 
SAF in South Kordofan. 


Return to War 

In a last-ditch attempt to save the peace, Malik Agar and the NCP deputy 
chairman, Nafie Ali Nafie, concluded a Framework Agreement on Political 
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and Security Arrangements in Blue Nile and South Kordofan on July 28, 
2011. The agreement granted the SPLM-North political recognition but 
provided for the disarmament of its troops in South Kordofan and Blue Nile 
over a negotiated period. The next day, however. President Bashir refused to 
endorse the agreement, and Malik Agar decided that the popular consulta¬ 
tion process was dead. On the evening of September 1, fighting erupted in 
and around Damazin, between the SAP backed by PDF on one side and the 
SPLA on the other. President Bashir declared an emergency and sacked the 
elected governor. The SPLM-North was quickly overwhelmed in the north¬ 
ern part of the state. Malik Agar, ousted as governor, became commander of 
the SPLM-North forces (HSBA 2012). 

The eruption of war brought the Fulbe and indigenous groups into 
new confrontation. A few Fulbe were killed and their herds were looted 
by SPLA troops. Pastoral groups fled the area south of Damazin and were 
confined to a narrow space west of the capital, causing much damage to the 
mechanized farms in the area. The Blue Nile State Farmers’ Association 
complained to the local authority. In response, some Fulbe leaders, among 
them the head of the Pastoralist Association, demanded arms for military 
operations to push the rebels out of an area that could then be used for graz¬ 
ing. The security committee provided arms to the Fulbe, and they carried 
out three successful operations. 

The local co-coordinator of the PDFs, under pressure from the Farmers’ 
Association, asked the Fulbe leaders to disarm their fighters before return¬ 
ing to their nomadic camps. The Fulbe were reluctant to return the arms, 
which, they said, they needed to protect their cattle. The coordinator of 
the PDF detained two leaders of the Fulbe militia to press them to disarm 
their people. The head of the Pastoralist Association mediated and con¬ 
vinced the militia leaders to return the arms. This caused much resentment 
among the Fulbe and further diminished their enthusiasm for their alli¬ 
ance with the NCR The number of Fulbe fighting on the side of the NCP 
government decreased from more than 13,000 in 1990s (Osman 2009) to 
less than 3,000. 

Disharmony and conflicting interests among Fulbe leaders mean¬ 
while emerged. In October 2011, a few Fulbe leaders, dissatisfied with the 
amara, shifted their loyalty to Sultan Mai Wurno. They also demanded 
that Fulbe fighters integrate into the government army rather than con¬ 
tinuing as an ethnic militia. At the same time, the NCP raised the status 
of Mai Wurno, titling him the successor {khalifa) of Osman Dan Fodio of 
the Sokoto caliphate and the paramount sultan of the Fulbe in Sudan. The 
sultan appointed the spokesman of the Katiiba Mayanoom as his deputy for 
Blue Nile State, and Osman Arabi, a militia leader, as omda for the pastoral 
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Fulbe on the eastern bank of the river; this created an overlapping authority 
with the already existing shaykhs mashayikh. The southern Funj nazir as well 
as some of the Fulbe elite such as the amir and the then chairman of the 
Islamic Movement (a parastatal organization loyal to the NCP), Mohamed 
Elhassan Gadrimaari, did not want Sultan Mai Wurno, who is based in 
Sinnar, to have any authority over the Fulbe in Blue Nile State. Moreover, 
these Fulbe elites advocated Fulbe integration into the Funj nazirate, accept¬ 
ing its nominal leadership. In addition, some charismatic leaders emerged 
among the pastoral Fulbe to become de facto chiefs in certain areas. In brief, 
the Mbororo are now increasingly divided in their loyalties. 

After the NCP government sacked Malik Agar and the government forces 
overwhelmed the SPLA troops, many SPLM supporters were detained. 
Some ex-SPLM politicians apologized for their support of Malik and joined 
the NCP. Others condemned Malik’s return to war and formed a new party 
called the National Movement for Peace and Development. But in a sur¬ 
prising move, the deputy of the Fulbe amir in Blue Nile State fled Roseires 
and joined Malik in his fight against national government forces. At the 
same time, some leading NCP figures, many of whom were accused of being 
loyal to the SPLM, were dismissed. A group of NCP leaders, mostly indig¬ 
enous, resisted the decision of the party and were also dismissed. These 
disappointed politicians, with others, formed what is known as the NCP (B) 
(Nuur Ad-Dayim 2012c). 

By the end of the 2011 rainy season, the majority of the pastoral Fulbe 
had moved to the Upper Nile area of South Sudan. The southerners wel¬ 
comed them after agreement upon certain grazing fees. Some groups moved 
instead in the direction of Geisan and Kurmuk, south of Damazin, and were 
subjected to raids and banditry by local groups. In December 2011, a Fulbe 
herder was shot dead and two herds were stolen in Adasse. In March 2012, 
unknown people attacked a Fulbe camp in the vicinity of Madyam just 
south of Damazin and killed some women (Hamid 2012). 

On September 20, 2011, General Al-Hadi Bushra was appointed to take 
over as state interim military ruler. The head of the NCP in Blue Nile State, 
Abu Modyan, opposed his appointment. Some of the party affiliates sup¬ 
ported the former while others supported the latter, resulting in fragmen¬ 
tation within the party. On November 20, 2011, a group of young NCP 
leaders demanded a restructuring of the party in Blue Nile (Nuur Ad-Dayim 
2012b). In January 2012, the NCP (B) demanded that the central leader¬ 
ship of the party dismiss Abu Modyan and shift his responsibilities to the 
governor (Nuur Ad-Dayim 2012c). 

In February 2012, a group of Blue Nile citizens drafted a charter that 
called for giving priority to the interests of citizens and condemned the 
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politicization of ethnicity and native administration (Nuur Ad-Dayim 
2012c). A few months later, in April, the NCP (B) called for a stakeholders 
conference in which state citizens, including the armed opposition, would 
negotiate to secure peace and a fair sharing of power and wealth (Ramadan 
2012b). These efforts represent the emergence of a third option, one that 
prioritizes the interests of citizens and downplays ties to either the NCP or 
the SPLM. 

On July 6, 2012, Al-Hadi Bushra dissolved his government, which he 
had formed in March 2012, and formed a new one. While the composition 
of the first government had disappointed many Fulbe, as it reduced their 
representation, the composition of the new government was, to some extent, 
acceptable to Abu Modyan, as some of his supporters were appointed. 

The “third option” emerged again in September 2012 when a group of 
enlightened state citizens, mostly Arabs, made demands similar to those of 
the charter and the NCP (B) and also demanded provision of humanitar¬ 
ian aid to war victims. In a striking development, Farah al Agar proposed 
self-rule and recognition of the SPLM-North as a strategy for resolving the 
conflict in Blue Nile and South Kordofan. Although some NCP leaders 
favored his proposal, he was denounced as pro-SPLM-North and dismissed 
from the party (Ramadan 2012a). 

Political instability and ethnic polarization have continued to escalate. 
On October 6, 2012, members of the Islamic Movement’s Shura Council 
met in Damazin to elect a new chairman. There were two candidates: 
Khidir Aj-Jaak, thought to represent the indigenous groups, and Mohamed 
Elhassan Gadrimaari, thought to represent the Fulbe, Arabs, 2 ind jellaba. 
When the latter won, supporters of the former rejected the result and 
the parties exchanged verbal abuse. A similar scenario took place in the 
National Youth Union^^ conference held in Damazin on October 17, 2012, 
but here the youth resorted to physical violence that required police inter¬ 
vention (Nuur Ad-Dayim 2012a). In January 2013, the governor appointed 
two of the dismissed NCP figures as ministers in his government. This dis¬ 
appointed Abu Modyan to the extent that he demanded the governor’s dis¬ 
missal and replacement by a state citizen (Mahjoob 2013). 

Conclusions 

While the NCP made Blue Nile State the vanguard of its Islamization 
project, the SPLM saw the state as strategic for its “new Sudan” project. 
The Fulbe, seeking to improve their position, joined the NCP, formed a 
government-supported militia, and fought on behalf of the government 
against the SPLM forces, who in Blue Nile State were mostly recruited from 
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the “indigenous” ethnic groups. These groups opposed the NCP regime and 
also directed their anger against the West African groups, including the 
Fulbe. 

After years of bloody conflict, a balance of forces brought a standoff and 
a halt to violence. Prior to the CPA, the two groups entered a “cold war” 
during which militia disarmament became the driving issue. After the CPA, 
the regime tried to establish a balance between the indigenous groups and 
the Fulbe. Consequently, Fulbe enthusiasm for the alliance with the NCP 
declined, and many shifted allegiance to the SPLM. Owing to the lagging 
implementation of the CPA and the unstable relations between the partners, 
intermittent clashes occurred. Indigenous groups again called for expelling 
“foreign” groups from the region. Later, tension during the elections for the 
state governor and the popular consultation period brought the region to the 
brink of war. In September 2011, the SAF and the SPLA resumed fighting in 
Blue Nile. Since then, political instability and ethnic polarization have led to 
fragmentation within both the NCP and the SPLM. 

In sum, the competition between different ethnic groups in the state has 
been heightened by the government’s divide-and-rule policies. This has led 
to repeated conflict and hindered integration between the groups, despite 
their need for coexistence and reciprocity. A few Fulbe have called for a 
pragmatic relationship with the NCP government, while others have advo¬ 
cated normalizing relations with the indigenous groups of the region. A few 
leaders within both the NCP and the SPLM have favored a third option, 
prioritizing mutual relationships within the region rather than ties to either 
the NCP or the SPLM. 

When the Islamists came to power in Khartoum, the Fulbe tried to 
exploit the opportunities this offered to enhance their own position in the 
society. But the NCP lacked any strategy for managing political or ethnic 
plurality other than tactical manipulation. In Blue Nile, the central accusa¬ 
tion was that the regime favored the Fulbe and other West Africans, though 
the policy was implemented inconsistently. The ethnic politics of the gov¬ 
ernment was more complex than the simple identification of Islamism with 
Arabism (de Waal and Abdel Salam 2004, 98-99). However, it failed to pro¬ 
mote stability and recognition of the need for pluralism, reflecting instead 
the complexity of ethnic competition within Blue Nile State itself. 

Notes 

1. The Berta are the largest indigenous group. They live along the border with the 
Ethiopian highlands from the Blue Nile up to Khor Yabus. The Burun (an umbrella 
term that includes the Magaja, Sillak, Malkan, Jumjum, Koma, and Uduk) make 
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up the second-largest group. They live in Keili and Kurmuk up to Chali, as well 
as in the Ingessana Hills. The Ingessana are the third-largest indigenous group 
(B. Gadrimaari 2003). Like the others, they are mostly cultivators but also keep 
cattle and have adopted a short seasonal movement between the riverside and 
the hills (Ahmed 1974, 19-21). The other indigenous groups include the Hamaj, 
Dawwaala, Gumuz, Jabalaawiyiin, Wataawiit, Ragaariig, Kadaalu, and Baaldugu. 
In addition to these larger indigenous groups, there are the Funj, a small population 
that nonetheless has strong and influential leaders (B. Gadrimaari 2003). 

2. These include the Ashraaf, Kenaana, Kamaatiir, Rufa’a al Hoi, and other 
smaller groups of Abdallaab, Jaaliyyin, Arakiyiin, Bideiriya, Danagla, and 
Agaliyiin, in addition to Arab traders known disjellaba (B. Gadrimaari 2003). 

3. Darfurians, Nuba, Baggara, and the West African Hausa, Fulbe, and Bornu. 

4. Dinka, Shilluk, and Mapan. 

5. Subsections of Rufa’a al Hoi, White Nile Baggara, Masalamiya, and 
Arakiyiin. 

6. At that time the mostly illiterate Hausa and the very few Bornu were led by the 
Fulbe, who had integrated earlier into the local community. 

7. From 1949 to 1990, Mek Yusif Hassan Adalan, who descended from the ruling 
family of the Funj, acted as paramount chief for all the southern Funj region 
tribes; under him were some omdas (chiefs) and many village sheikhs (Jedrej 
1998; El-Mustafa 1993). The settled Fulbe, who migrated early into the Funj 
region, had two omdas, while the pastoral Fulbe were attached to Sultan Mai 
Wurno (M. Gadrimaari 1975). The old established nomadic groups of Rufa’a 
al Hoi and Kenaana Arabs have their nazirates in Sinnar State, while the White 
Nile Baggara groups have their nazirates in White Nile State. In 1990, two 
nazirates were introduced, one for the Ingessana and the other for the Kurmuk 
region tribes. 

8. Those chiefs preside over people who spread out over large territories but who 
do not belong to a defined territory. 

9. It was made up of five militias: the Mayanoom, Al Hag Al Mobin, Abaabiil, 
Wa’ad Ar-Rijaal, and Shahiid Ali Idriis (Rufa’a al Hoi). 

10. For example, Abass Abdalla Kara became minister of local rule, Hassan Hussein 
adviser for student affairs, As-Sadig As-Sidig legal adviser, and Ali Gaja adviser 
for nomad affairs. 

11. The hierarchy of the Fulbe amara in the state includes the general conference 
at the base, then the shura council, the council of the amir, the executive office, 
and the leading council. 

12. The National Youth Union is another parastatal organization loyal to the NGR 
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